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locombtive/is 


a wonder ! 





to give you the lifetime gift this 


—a wondétrful Ives Electric Train 
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, gw boy, will experience one of the grfate For the history of American 
joys of Your life when you see, on £hri toy-making, e can be made to re- 
mas morning,a wonderful Ives ElectricfRevg#s- verse, elec will. This operation 
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> in front of the brightfrea 
station. There stands, waiting for fs firg 
over your newly¥stablished branch tl 
Railroad System—%& system with trfckag 
cient to extend from¥New York to Sgn F 
including branch liné@all over thafcoug 






ing Locomoti 



















Think of a locomotiv at is An eg™fct model 
of the-giant electric iow tives d on the 
New York Central and og@@ere@#® American 
railroads! A locomotive that®®, verse itself 
electrically, at any position on the track, with- 
out being touched by hand! A locomotive that 
switches its own cars, shunts them into sidings, 
or speeds—with electric headlight ablaze and 
each car illuminated—around the track and 
couples automatically to the front of the train., 

























which, her 
by a mechdafiical 
track, can now b 
electric control-sv 
track. This rev 
reversing feature 
Westinghouse e 
laboratories of 


d be accomplished only 
e on the locomotive or 
1e: by simply working an 
1:located away from the 
ionary and exclusive Ives 
s invented by prominent 
sers and perfected in the 


Iyes Railway Shops. 


Ives has the st Fomplete railroad system 
ever devised. There ig an unlimited variety of 
bridges, passenger and freight cars, switches, 
tunnels, stations, autgmatic bell signals for 
crossings, automatic Block semaphores, etc. 
These-are of the latest design and are true 
copies. of equipment sed on the leading 
railroads. 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


192 Holland Avenue 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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is new IVF electrically-reversing ; 









Boys Ask D f 7 in a Cate SY IN 


Ives Toys make happy boys 
Asx Dad to give you one of these wonderful Ives 
Electric Reversing Locomotives this Christmas. 
There’s every conceivable accessory with which to 
equip a system. Remember, there’s an Ives outfit 


to suit every purse. 


They include mechanical 


trains for the boy of 3 years and upward, to the 
most wonderful, complete electric system. Prices 
range from $1.50 to $50. At the best toy, depart- 
ment, electrical and hardware stores. Send for 
brilliantly illustrated 32-page book in full colors 
which shows the complete Ives line. 


Mail this coupon for the 
Ives book TODAY !— 


Reversing Locomotive 
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192 Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1 
| 
I 
I would like to know more about your wonderful Electric { 
enclose 10 cents (U.S. stamps or 

coin) for your brilliantly illustrated 32-page book in full 1 
colors which shows the complete line of Ives electric loco- { 
motives, freight and passenger cars, electric signals, tunnels, | 
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Eveready Heavy 
Duty “B” Bat- 
tery, 45 volts. 
Three Fahne- 
stock clips. 
Length, 8 3/16 
inches; width, 
4 7/16 inches; 
height, 73/16 
inches; weight, 
13 3/4 pounds. 
Price $4.75. 
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Operating 


THOUSANDS of people are affeady cutting 
their ““B”’ Battery costs onfhalf, or even 
two-thirds, by using the fnew Eveready 
““B” Battery No. 770 on Meir heavy drain 
sets. if 

This new EvereadyfHleavy Duty Bat- 
tery marks a marvelg@s advance in reduc- 
ing “B”’ Battery co 


If your ‘“B” Bagferies have lasted only 
two months on a Jive or six tube receiver, 
this Eveready Weavy Duty “B” Battery 
will increase thgservice two to three times. 


Use this Bveready Heavy Duty “B” 
Battery on ghy receiving sét on which the, 
“B” Battefies last less than four months. 

s used to its full capacity" it is 
the chegpest as well as the besyaarce of 
” g@flergy ever offered. j 
Manufactured and guaraghecd ly 
IONAL CARBON, COMPANY, Ine. 
Headquarters for Radio*Battcry Injormation 
ew York San Francisco 
Canadien Nationa! Carber Ce., Limited Toronto, Ontaric 


Radio Batteries 


~they last longer 
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What Name 
Here ? oO 








Published For GU Boys by 
“the Boy ym of America 


And Here? 















Here’s the 
Best Gift 





Give It! Get It! > 
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Use This Boys’ Life 
Gift Announcement Card! 


It’s the announcer of joyful news. It will tell thousands of 
boys that they are getting the sure-to-please, sure-to-last, 
sure-to-help Christmas gift—a year’s subscription for 


BOYS’ LIFE. 


This card—it is printed in beautiful colors—and the twelve 
big copies of BOYS’ LIFE that follow it—copies that would 
equal 24 regular size books, with 300 stories and articles 
and departments, and 600 illustrations—all together it 


means for any boy the smile that lasts all year. 


PUT BOYS’ LIFE FIRST ON 
YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 


put it first—first among the things you want, first to be 


given to boys—pals, brothers, cousins, a shut-in boy! 


~, ; 
\. It’s the one best gift for any boy 


& Suggest it to others for their boys! 





or, "ON SAVE MONEY! 
offer BOYS’ 


may be ordered now for 


KON 
SERN 2 year fo $3.50 


“ SON As a_ special LIFE 
ae, 4 





~~ Regular Price 


8 + 
~ Ong “NI year $2. 00 
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Other Magazine Bargains! 
Cash Savings 
For You and Your Parents | 


The big idea of this list is to benefit the subscribers and friends of BOYS’ LIFE 
by getting the best magazines for them at the Jowest possible prices. 


What do you like? 
sports of field and stream? 











Baseball, physical development, science, popular inventions, 
Pick out the other magazine you want in addition to 














BOYS’ LIFE! What do your folks read? 
Look for the favorite periodical of your parents in this list. Remind them that the 
great Sabatini, author of ‘‘Scaramouche,” is beginning his big serial in 
BOYS’ LIFE in this issue. Show other boys and their parents. It’s a good turn 
all around! 
BOYS’ LIFE—$2.00 a year—SPECIAL TEMPORARY OFFER— 
TWO YEARS FOR $3.50! 
’ Regular Special You 

BOYS’ LIFE, with Price Price Save 
American Needlewoman and Youth’s Com- 

NR ee See ee . $5.00 $4.75 $ .25 
American Magazine and Woman’. s Home Com- 

panion (Both to One sasuieish a 5.00 1.09 
Basebail — 4.00 3.50 5) 
Century...... y ae 7.00 5.75 1.25 
Christian "eee ea | 3.40 -60 
Christian Herald and datciod s Housewite. : . 5.00 4.15 -85 
Collier’s.... : .. 4.00 3.50 -50 
Delineator. Se Set. | 3.50 -50 
Etude.... .. 4.00 3.50 50 2 
Etude and Pictorial Review . sve 5.00 -50 
Farm and Fireside... 2.25 - 1.90 sae 
Garden Magazine and Home Builder. >. mae 4.50 -59 
Harper’s Magazine. ; eee 5 Sie aaeet , 5.25 Py £.] 
Little Folks..... picks 5° SA 3.50 -50 
Little Folks and Pictorial Review . PF ek eee 5.50 5.00 -50 
McCall's and Little Folks....... ee oO 5.00 4.50 -50 
McCall’s and Pictorial Review................. 4.50 4.25 25 
re ee ee wee ne 3.35 -65 
Modern Priscilla and Today’s Housewife........ 5.00 4.10 -90 
I os. ons stata bdo. come ceaae sede é 3.00 2.60 -40 
People’s Home Journal... . Be aE, NP) ine 3. 3.00 2.65 35 
Physical Culture........ PAG y ie sae oentok 4.00 -50 
Pictorial Review... . ee 3.25 25 
Pictorial Review and Today’ s Housewife. iat, * ae 4.00 -50 
Popular Science aera A 2 aise clea «ot 4.25 .25 
Radio Broadcast . ih onde ws ae eee. 6.00 5.25 By || 
Review of Reviews. ER el ke ere 6.00 4.75 1.25 
Scribner’s...... . Le 5.25 -75 
St. Nicholas....... sidlnny: 2, onc ae a cere 6.00 5.00 1.00 
OS ere Pe Fk 3-2 oe 3.75 -75 
Today’s Housewife... Ee a 2.50 -50 
World’s Work...... a PO” 5 si oe oe . 6.00 5.25 45 
IN os as bd ee mawames ae os oem 4.50 4.00 50 « 
Youth’s Companion and Pictorial Review...... 6.00 4.90 1.10 


To be sure of these Big Savings and prompt arrival of copies ORDER NOW! 


Send your order and remittance to Box D 


BOYS’ LIFE, “wcz.cn"* 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


December 











FOR ALL BOYS 
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Published Monthly 
20 cents a copy 
$2.00 a year 


National Headquarters 
Fifth Avenue Building 
200 Fifth Ave. New York es 













ntrusted to you, the boys of America, for 
ents and to the parents of at least one 
a, will you? 


sr Ce ee ee 





BOYS! This l1§tter is 

delivery to : 

other boy. § 

Dear Parents: 
Your boy! 

mothers and fathegs 













learning is made 
influenced. And m¢ 
ing. 













But what d¢ 

YOU ARE THE 
help. You know th 
to many unfavorab 
CLEAN READING? b 

It is becau jare very much interested in your boy and every boy in 
America that we write tO you. We spend a lot of time and money ewéry year 
trying to help boys}tofbecome good men -- men that their mothers and fathers 
will be proud of. F 

Our big probléghas been to reach all of these boys. The only way we 
can do it is to publish our great monthly magazine for your boy and for thou- 
sands of other boys we know. We cal] the magazine BOYS' LIFE and we make it 
what you want your boy to read in order to Wild character and citizenship. 

We have learned how to do it so that the reading is exactly what the boys 
want, too. 

The pages which follow tell in more detail the wealth of stories, arti- 
cles, departments, pictures -- every one with a purpose for the good and 
pleasure of your boy -- which for the next year will fill the pages of BOYS’ 
LIFE -- twelve big issues which your boy will read and save and treasure all 
the year. 

Thousands of parents PUT BOYS' LIFE FIRST ON THE CHRISTMAS LIST EVERY 
YEAR. Your boy DESERVES it, too. For his sake read the rest of this folder. 
You can't make a better investment of time, and the money cost averages less 
than 17¢ a month! 

GIVE YOUR BOY HIS BOYS' LIFE THIS CHRISTMAS. 

Yours very sincerely, 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR } o € 


ARE BOYS' LIFE'S latest improvement. 


gead? 
} SELECT YOUR BOY'S READING FOR HIM. He/needs your 
$he ordinary course of his life he will be subjected 

ggestions -- WHY NOT OFFSET THIS POSSIBLE EVIL WITH GOOD, 








































Chief Scout Executive . 
and Editor of BOYS' LIFE. 














1924 














BOYS’ LIFE 


































































ID you ever keep track of the way you used your : oe 
time in one day? How many hours did you spend The Smile That Lasts 
at school? How many at work? How many at 
meals—at play—in sleeping? Isn't it true if you All The Year 
kept this record for a week you'd find that you 


























gave more time to READING than toany other kind of fun? NCE a year Christmas 
Boy Scout Leaders have foylnd that most boys spend a great offers a chance to gi 
deal of time in reading. Yegfs of experience and hundreds of 
thousands of boys prove it! g 4 
But the Scoutmen and Editors and Authors who make BOYS’ LIFE kngw something more important. _ They fully-—choose to get and 
KNOW what a boy likes to read and how to give it tohim. They know fat a boy —_ — Sb of — choose to give the sure-to- 
in what he reads. He wants things that will help him and inspire him t@keep up with the other fellow—to know 
f ; > ‘ "tll. ‘ Dlease, Sure-to-ne s e-to- 
how to act in emergencies. He likes/€d\know how big things are dog& and about the men who dothem! He k lease, sume wok help, ure 
gets all this in BOYS’ LIFE—Vigor, Truth, Inspiration, Information last gitt—BOYS’ LIFE! 


_ Let Subscriber Albert Suesser, of Colorado, tell you about BO 
of boys who know what they are talking about: r, 


Ve 


joy and benefit. Choose care- 











* LIFE stories. He speaks for thousands 








“The first thing a boy considers wheniweighing the value of #/magazine is the merit of its stories. He wants to read stories which will 
enthrall him, grip him, and fairly hold hingin a thrilling, breath@aking manner. He wants stories that will especially appeal to him by 
dealing with the particular sport or activity in which he is mosgfinterested—camping, fishing, tracking, swimming, skating, handicraft, 
nature study, scouting, etc., and in BOYS YLIFE he will find gat they are mentioned at length at some time or other. He will find 
what he wants!” ‘ ! 

You will like the heroes of BOYS’ LIFE} fine, clean upgfanding fellows whose activities take you all over the world— 
Africa, Asia, the Arctics, Europe, the SouthjAmerican Jungfes, everywhere in our own country—with Jim Morse, Johnny 
Kelly, Roy Blakeley, Pee Wee Harris, and allighe rest of th old favorites and the many new chaps who will pal with you 
through BOYS’ LIFE pages during the comingiyear. Taffe it from two boys from Tennessee. 
ed full of jim-dandy stories, subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE. Our 


there are boys all over the world who can tell you the 


“Oh man! Scouts, if you want an A-1 mag@gine, crag 
gang is crazy about it. BOYS LIFE has nem 
same.” (Diex Harris, Tenn.) ‘iN 
“I think BOYS’ LIFE was the best investrtil 
piest hours in my life have been spent in its thi 
and it is growing bigger and better all the timeg 


Wer made. BOYS’ LIFE is my best pal and some of the hap- 
company. BOYS’ LIFE is a real live magazine for boys, 
@ (Joe NewMan, Tenn.) 


Helps With Scouting 


Now read Eagle Scout Ciarrier’s own stog @ithe great part BOYS’ LIFE has played in his 
Scouting advancement: 
during the five years I have read BOYS’ 
y Eagle badge. There are stories in it for 


“| have never been disappointed in a sigiple cof 
LIFE! It gave me unquestionable help ingttaining§ 
every boy; athletics, adventure, travel agi jokes ar@a few of them. Knowledge that cannot be 
attéined in school will be found in Dan Beard’s Scouffing Section. Knots, woodcraft, carpentry, 

. ss . . . . 
stamps, science, contests and Dan Beards How to Ma, are included in every issue. I, like many 
others, have subscribed year after yea.” (JouHN MACtarrier, Hartford, Conn.) 










Now read what other good Scoytts say: 

“When I read my first copy of BOYS’ LIFE from covetto cover—right then my brain was set to 
working. I am Senior Patrol Leadér of the best bunch of boys in the State and I owe it all to 
BOYS’ LIFE.” (G. Stewart Brown, Arizona.) 


“I have been a scout for about six months. [ am a Patrol Leader and have two merit badges. | 
owe this progress to the BOYS’ LIFE. The wonderful features about scouting have enabled me to 
advance quickly and thoroughly.” (Patrol Leader, Etton Bearp, Poland, Ohio.) 

BOYS’ LIFE is the very place for you to find all this. Remember, it is THE OFFICIAL MAGA- 
ZINE OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, the only official magazine of the Scouts and the only publi- 
cation in which you can get the latest and official news of the movement. Dan Beard, the National Scout 
Commissioner, writes every month for BOYS’ LIFE. The official News Page is edited by the Chief Scout 
Executive himself, James E. West, and “regular” scouts in every corner of the country contribute to it. So 
you see, if you are in the Scout family or intend to become a Scout, you positively and absolutely need every 
issue of BOYS’ LIFE to help you in your Scout work. 


Departments 


Next only to their love of BOYS’ LIFE stories and their interest in such special Scout values as 
the pages of the Chief Scout Executive and of 
National Scout Commissioner Beard, the strong- YOUVE read their own words—just 
ly helpful departments of BOYS’ LIFE take their what the real, wideawake, regular fel- 
ene ee of readers. See what Nat | iow, and scouts say about BOYS’ LIFE. 

They've told you why BOYS’ LIFE is the 


“After I read BOYS’ LIFE, I looked at the eee ; } ere 
many stories and departments; why off-hand I can magazine you want and should have—an 


name lots of them—the nature hints, Dan Beard’s | All Around Magazine for Boys, the official 
section; photographic dept.; camping hints, popu’ | publication for Scouts—and the best sort 
lar nee tips; World nao Teme = Boys (Iam | of chum a fellow can have. Now Your 
a member of that znd have found friends that | >I 

wouldn't lose for anything.) — Cave Scout Talks; Chance Is Here! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








Think and Grin; stamp department, and always some contests, and let 
HAVE YOU me tell you right now that I enjoy each and every department. It’s 
FORGOTTEN ? almost as if I had ordered a certain kind and number of things and I had 
: received that and some more besides that I find I'd like to have, too. 
ON’T _ overlook Believe me, a magazine that makes you feel like BOYS’ LIFE does, that 
these other boys: has brains and a boy-at-heart author or a dozen or two. They know 
brothers, cousins, what we want.” (Nat S. Henry, Arkansas.) 
chums, nephews, a boy Important Features : pate iaiikae 
who works for your reiits sitaseenatiiiled 
Dad, “shut-in” boys, BOYS’ LIFE SCOUTING DEPARTMENT—Here is a feature you cannot get in any other boys publication. 
etc.. etc. BOYS’ LIFE will publish each month during 1925 a big Scouting Section edited by Dan Beard, the National Scout 
GIVE THEMTHEIR eo If there is anything you want to nen about scouting you will find it there. | 
BOYS’ LIFE NATURAL HISTORY ARTICLES—BOYS' LIFE stands out from the field as a result of its fine natural history 
salina articles, contributed by such well-known naturalists as Carl E. Akeley, Dr. William T. Hornaday, J. Alden Loring, 











Charles L. (“Grizzly”) Smith, Raymond L. Ditmars, Lee $. Crandall, and Arthur F. Rice. 

POPULAR SCIENCE AND INVENTION—For the scout of mechanical turn the “Pops of Popular Science Department 

in BOYS’ LIFE is bound to make the magazine popular. Here is to be found information on a host of interesting subjects. 

THE THINK AND GRIN PAGE—There are few more popular pages in BOYS’ LIFE or any other magazine than 

the page of “giggles and grins” edited each month by the.Yfunniest funny man,” Frank Rigney. 

THE STAMP PAGE—If you are a collector of sgamps you must know that bully department that is edited by 
Orrin W. Simons, the maa who knows everythigig new in the stamp-collecting line. It is recognized as one of the 

best pages of stamp news published. ; 


THE CAVE SCOUT—No other magazine is privileged to print the work of that mysterious chap, The 
Cave Scout. Once you become a visitor to his cave you are bound to be found among the “gang 
r) gathered there evéfy month, The Cave Scout is well worth knowing. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—BOYS' LIFE affords its readers an opportunity to ‘show off” 
their best snapshotseach month through its full page of photographs. Moreover, the magazine 
offers prizes for. 
MANY NE 


he. 














best photographs accepted. 
SONTESTS—BOYS' LIFE features other interesting contests from time to time. 


‘Sports, Radio and Other Hobbies 


a single hobby that a healthy normal chap would be interested in that is 
BOYS’ LIFE some time during the year. The magazine publishes the best 
llecting of all kinds, stamps, minerals, plants, moths and butterflies, wood 
ics, coins, postcards. It gives you the very Jatest suggestions on handi- 
ing, pioneering, pathfinding, electricity, bird study, athletics, canoeing, 
ingling, nature study, scouting, etc., etc. 


Your Radio 


B, 
BOYS’ LIFE has especiallyjstrong and helpful radio pages—practical, understandable advice, 
diagram answers to your questions, handled for amateurs by one of the best radio men in the 
country—Zeh Bouck, whose department is a regular feature in BOYS’ LIFE. 


The Sport You Like 


In season you can get the very latest and best advice and suggestions on baseball, football, 
basketball, hockey, tennis, golf, track, broad jumping, pole vaulting, snowshoeing, skiing, skating 
and every other.sport of interest. 




















Becimens, Indian 
aft, wood-lore, ca 
iking, hiking, books} 
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* Your Future 


What you are going to do and the kind of character you are going to have when you grow up, mean a whole 
lot to you. If they did not, you would not be interested, as you are, in scouting. As father and mother are 
very much interested, too, it would be a good idea to show them the two statements from parents printed here: 


“BOYS' LIFE is a splendid magazine, full of good stories and articles, such as any mother feels safe in having her boy 
read. (Mrs. Georce F. Rumpte, Iowa.) 


“My work keeps me away from home and my boy most of the time, and I am mighty glad for him to have BOYS’ LIFE. 
It will have some of the influence with him that ought to be furnished by his dad.” (Ernest E. Cooper.) 


And both your parents and you will want to read what a boy reader has written to show how BOYS’ 
LIFE helps in these great days, when fellows are 
growing toward the big things in manhood: 

articles, interesting departments, help a real —— of — LIFE, 
¢ a ; Oe one must realize that it touches not only upon every 
‘or scout advancement, special features, | phase of boyhood that could possibly be of interest, 
pointers for your future, pictures in color | but that it gives an insight into the lives of the 
by famous artists, cash prize contests, greatest men the country has ever known. But 
personal letter service—all this and more | _ @!! the while, BOYS’ LIFE is an out-and-out boys’ 


eager , ' * magazine. I could suggest no better boys’ magazine 
a yo in BOYS LIFE! Use the coupon toa Father or Mother.” (A Colorado Scout.) 
On page 4: Take BOYS’ LIFE: along with you as you 
grow up! NOW FOR THE LAST PAGE! 





T-HE best stories, most informative 
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BOVS LIFE /n L2 Months Parents 


Your $2% will buy 
A8 Instéllments of Serials 


RAFAEL SABATINI, Famous Author of “Scaramouche,” begins 
‘The Shame of Motley” 


—also— 


“The Return of Og, Son of Fire,’’ by Irving Crump 
“Hari, The Jungle Lad,’”” by Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
“The Cruise of the Cuttlefish,?’ by Francis Lynde 
“The Three Young Citizens,’’ by P. W. Wilson 
“The House by the Gate,”’ by Nels Leroy Jorgenson 
“South American Adventures,? by Franklin Coates 






THEM: 


What Are You Going To Be? a series by Wm. G. Shepher 





“The Bey Whe ie a Nation's Here” by L. W. Hutchins “The Reet Lantern Mine” by Arthur 
“Luck’s Christmas Surgriee” by Constance Lindsay “TheRe'd in Lest Canyon” by Robert L. fuse 

Skinner : “Cagtpred by Malays” by Rear: jaria 
“Wings of Speed"’ by Raoul Fauconnier Whitheld “Goria” by Carl E. Akely 
“Capturing Wild Animale” Series by Charlee Mayer “SaltPork” by G. P. Marquis 
Sas SS “infants rey ffi A. nr 
“His Own Breed” by been Conrard “Riceatde of the Lion Heart” by E. W: Long 
“True Tales” Emma Cochran Penafidine “Lotiffe Revenge” by William Le V. 
“The Bug’ by Leen W, Dean “Pitg@ppine Smoke" by N. R. 

“BigBate” by William Welle 
“And jrese, Deg of War" by Fairfas. ney 

“Coming of the by Leon W. Dean “Tha@Btenes of Beaumont” by mer 
*"The Black Avenger” bby Archibald “‘tengprtant Dispatches” by catia 
<u Comstie ——— “Alaipnder the Great” by Will . Stuart 
Pm enwetinin + — “Feud in the Dark” by Francie} Rigney 
= ~ - bn 4 — Farrington ThiSpiett of Cabrillo” by s nn 

en ques lames H. “Dating, The Bey Detective” by; N. Robb 

C. T. Jackson 4 
“Leet Spear Hind Lode!” by J. T. Keseol “Unie the Skin” by Jeseph B. 
"The Lantern af Diegehes” by Wm. Joseph Lancaster “wid ge of Speed” by R. F. 
of Chuck Terry” by Frank R. “Tha@Dark Horse Entry” by M. Sherman 

Prorce *Tha@Refermation of Bear's by E. W. Kemble 

“That Dog” by E. Muschamp “ThaiPrince of the Air” by MacMillan 


96 Department ‘Artfcles 


Peet we ete oe te ie Bewst Care 
Think aad Grin Pessheereft 


What the World ls Doing, by P. W. Wikce Liiterid! 4 ° 
Mattema! Comme Mews The Love Scout 


SAVE MONE Y—Orper ajftwo-year 
subscription for onky $3950 (Abvress) 








Important! We urge prompt action on orders to Hagin withffeither the big 80-page 
December issue or the important January number the “What Are You 
Going To Be?” series. ACT NOW! : 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, j 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York, N. Y. & 
Please send BOYS* LIFE for one year to the following addresses. Enclosed you 
will find remittance of $2.00 for each yearly subscription. 


Boy's Name 
ee 
Roy's Name 
Street 
Given by (Name). . 
Address 


SET APES LOK PIG LIPO MRA ELAS LPS EL RPPT OIG! SPO OMAR NSL STO NO. 
f 
q 
f 


Send Christmas Gift Cards to me — Check here 
Send Christmas Gift Card to boys — Check here 
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LOOK What youl Get [nt Bargains 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Other Magazine 


ae We 


ZIPP 0 COTE LI BP oh. 


For Boys and 


What do your folks read? 
e What other magazines 

would you like with BOYS’ 
LIFE? With the co-opera- 
tion of other publishers we 
offer below a list of best 
magazines at lowest possible 














prices 
Regular Special 
Price Price 
BOYS’ LIFE 
with American Magazine 
and Woman’ 
Companion......... $6.00 $5 00 
with Baseball Magazirte 4.00 3.50 
with Gentury.......... 7.00 5.75 











with. Christian Herald 
_and Today's Housewife 5.00 4.15 














with Collier's ......... 4.00 3 50 
with Delineator....... 4.00 350 
. RPS 4.00 3 50 
with Etude and Pictorial 
ERE 5.50 5.00 





with Farm and Fireside . 2.25 1.90 


with Garden Magazine 
and Home Builder... 5.00 4 50 


LE Ee 
with Harper's Magazine. 6.00 5.25 
with Little Folks........ 4.00 3.50 
with Little Folks and Pic- 


torial Review. ....... 5.50 5.00 














aticiaihaca as 5.00 450 @ 
with McCall's and Picto- 
rial Review.......... 4.50 4.25 
with Modern Priscilla .. 4.00 3.35 
with Modern Priscilla and 
Today's Housewife... 5.00 410 
with National Sportsman 3.00 2 60 


pa ala Sahl Ld 
with People's Home Jour- 
nal 3 

















with Physical Culture .. 4.50 4.00 
with Pictorial Review... 3.50 3.45 
with Pictorial Review and 

Today's Housewife... 4.50 4.00 














with Radio Broadcast .. 6.00 5.25 
with Review of Reviews. 6.00 4.75 




















with Scribner's... .. --.. 6.00 5.25 

with St. Nicholas... .... 6.00 5.00 

with Sunset........... 4.50 3.75 
; : 


pa Ah SEE kd 
with Youth's Companion 4.50 4.25 
with Youth's Companion 

and Pictorial Review.. 6.00 5.75 








You can add BOYS’ LIFE to any other 
Club of Magazines at its Special Club 
Price, $1.75. 





Boys! Parents! Don’t miss your BOYS’ LIFE! 


Put BOYS’ LIFE first on the Christmas list! It’s one gift that 
boys of all ages and inclinations get and are enthusiastic about. 
And you avoid all the bother of shopping, wrapping, marking 
and mailing. All this for $2.00 a year—less than 17¢ a month! 


Ask for a Gift Card 


A handsome gift announcement card mailed direct to the boy 
if you request it. Or if you prefer to give the card to the lucky 
boy on Christmas morning, we will mail it to you. 


Start Your Gift with the Big Christmas Copy 


If you are giving BOYS’ LIFE to some other boy, begin with the big Christ- 
mas (December) number. He will want to start at the beginning of the 
great serial by Sabatini, author of “Scaramouche” (see page 11). 

Whatever you do, be sure your own subscription is on the list for the Janu- 
ary number, in which begins a series of outstanding value—‘tWhat Are You 
Going To Be?” in addition to all the continued stories, new short stories, 
etc., etc. DON’T MISS IT! 


MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 
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Books—Books—Books 





Think a bit carefully before you decide 
on the books you want this year. Here are 
some that give you all sorts of reading, and 
the best of every kind. Handsome big books 
you’ll be proud to own. 


The Boy Scouts 
Year Book 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 
When you goscouting through the Year Book 
you will find that its stories, articles, and 
pictures line up with pretty much every ‘thing 
you are wanting toknowabout. Initare 

Stories of Heroic Adventure 
They are by such authors as Joseph B. 
Ames, G. L. Bridger, Mather Brooks, 
Ray mond L. Spears and others, and are 
full of thrills. 


Stories and Tales of Animals 








regale you with some of the best animal 
yarns you’ve ever read—by Irving Crump, 
Dr. Hornaday, and others. 


Funny Stories 





that will tickle your risibilities. 
Stories of Boys Who Made Good 

are all about something you are interested 

in—success. 

Stories of What Boys Make and Do 
cover a variety of things from radio to the 
animal’s burglar alarm, and are by Courtney 
Ryley Cooper, F. A. Collins, Wilbur A. 
Boyer, and others. And finally 

Dan Beard Tells You How 


to do the things that will be useful on 
the trail. How to make a dugout 
canoe, how to handle a canoe on 

the carry, how to tan and dress 











hides, etc. 
The trail through the Boy 
Scouts Year Book is 2 


illustrated all the way 
with stunning pic- 
tures. It’s the kind 

of book you'll go 
backandback 

to.. $2.50. 

By mail, 

$2.75. 
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The Boy Scouts 
Own Book 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Is a book of interest not only to 
Boy Scouts but to the millions 
of boys who are waiting to be- 
come scouts. 


Scouting in All its Phases 





The contents are devoted to 
scouting in all its phases, and 
include stories, articles, and 
pictures. ° 


The Authors 


whose work is included are some 
of your biggest favorites. How 
about Joseph A. Altsheler, 
Thornton W. Burgess, Joseph 
B. Ames, Irving Crump? 
They’re only a few whose 
stories are included. 
Articles 
by Henry van 
Dyke, Robert 
E. Peary, 


Dillon 

Wallace, Dr. 

Grenfell, Wil- 

liam T. Hornaday, 

Orville Wright, Dan 

Beard and others cover 

all sorts of out-doors sub- 

jects. 

The Boy Scout’s Own Book 





includes information on swim- 
ming, camping, cooking, hiking, 
fishing, fire building, use of 
knife, aid for first aiders, how 
to build cabins, etc., etc. 


Illustrated, $1.75. 
By mail, $1.90. 





The Boy Scouts 
Book of Stories 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 
Isa book of stories that will give 
you some of the best reading 
you have ever come across. 





















































Here are stories 





of boy scouts, school 
stories, stories of the 
sea and “wild 
west,” detec- 
tive and 
mystery 








Boy 
' Scouts 
Book of _ 
Campfire | 
Stories 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


The campfire has always been a 





ze stories, place of council, of friendship and 
and, above story-telling. The Boy Scouts have 
all, humorous made it their own. This book 


stories. ? ; 
gathers as fine a collection of stories 


The authors as could be read by the campfire. | 
include Owen Johnson, 
Conan Doyle, O. Henry, | 
Mark Twain, Booth Tarking- is 
ton, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Joseph C. Lincoln, and Bulwer- 
Lytton. 


Adventure in the Open 





the subject of these 
stories—culled from the lives of men 
the out-of- | 


primarily 


who live in and love 








You’ll be thrilled doors. 
by he Boy Scouts’ Book of The Authors 
Stories. ihe Authors 
You’ll chuckle include Henry van Dyke, Jack 





London, Zane Grey, Ralph Connor, | 
story-tellers of America and _ Irving Bacheller, Rex Beach, Irvin 
England have filled the book Cobb, Ellis Parker Butlerand others. _| 
with cracker-jack entertainment ‘ ¢ 
het elie. Illustrated, $2.50. 


Illustrated $2.50. By mail, $2.75. 


over these stories. The master 


By mail, $2.75. 


| CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK. SSS 
: D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 


mee fae Loy Scouts Ye ar oie 75 
sanebes Boy Scouts Own Book $1.90 
Boy Scouts Book of Stories $2.75. 
Boy Scouts Book of Ca 
and your illustrated 
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mpfire Stories $2.75 | 
atalog of Books for Boys. | 
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EVEREADY 


FLASH LIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


~they last longer 


wh 


Rony 


No. 2671—Eveready 2-cell 
Focusing Spotlight with the 
200-foot range. 


* * 


Eveready Unit Cells fit 
and improve all makes of 
flashlights. They insure~ 
brighter light and longer 

battery life. 


NEW YorK, N.Y: 
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POYS’ LIFE 





AGAIN the Christmas season! 
Suggestions and counter-sugges- 
ee.,.....«» “EO 5 as 
“Give that.” Here’s the happy 
solution: Give flashlights. 
Everybody wants an Eveready. 

Because it is the perfect por- 
table light for every purpose and 
purse; because it is a gift that is 
good-looking as well as practical 
and safe; because it appeals alike 
to young and old; because it does 
so much and costs so little. 

Everybody wants an Ever- 
eady. There’s the Eveready 
Aluminum Flashlight that fits 
the pocket. Fine for the Boy 
Scout. The Eveready Focusing 
Flashlights, with 200, 300 or 
500 foot range. Great for motor- 
ists and motor-boatists. 


Broad-beam lights for Mother 
and Dad to use around the house. 
Handsome nickel or ribbon 
black cases. Just take your gift- 
list to the nearest Eveready 
dealer. You'll find the right 
light at the right price and save 
hours of shopping. 

The improved Eveready line 
comprises twenty-two fine flash- 
lights in four general types. 
New designs. New features. 
But old prices—65c to $4.50, 
complete with battery—any- 
where in the U.S. A. 


Buy them from any electrical, 
hardware or marine supply 
dealer, drug, sporting goods or 
general store, garage or auto 
accessory shop. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON ComPANny, INc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


To everyone on the list—give Eveready flashlights! 
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FLOWER OF THE QUINCE 
THE DUKE OF VALENTINO 


OR three days I had been cooling my 
heels about Rome, vexed by suspense. 
It fretted me that I should have been 
so lightly dealt with after I had dis- 
charged the mission that had brought 
me all the way from Pesaro, and I 
wondered how long it might be ere the 
Duke might see fit to offer me the honor 
able employment with which Madonna 
Lucrezia had promised me that he 
would reward the service I had rendered 
the House of Borgia by my journey. 











to signify that things would shape the course by me 

-o ardently desired; that the means would be af- 

forded me of mending my miserable ways, and 

repairing the wreck my life had suffered on the 

shoals of Fate. True, I had been housed and fed, 
and the comforts of indolence had been mine; but, for the rest, I 
was still clothed in the livery of folly which I had worn on my 
arrival, and, wherever I might roam, there followed ever at my 
heels a crowd of underlings, seeking to have their tedium lightened 
by jests and capers, and voting me—when their hopes proved bar 
ren—the sorriest Fool that had ever worn the motley. 

On that third day I speak of, my patience tried to its last strand, 
I had beaten a lacquey with my hands, and fled from the cursed gibes 
his fellows aimed at me, out into the misty gardens of the Duke's 
palace and the chill January air, whose sting I could, perhaps, the 
better disregard by virtue of the heat of indignation that consumed 
me. Was it ever to be so with me? Could nothing lift the curse of 
folly from me, that I must ever be a Fool, and worse, the sport of other 
fools? 

It was there on one of the terraces crowning the splendid heights 
above immortal Rome that Messer Gianluca found me. He greeted 
me courteously; [ answered with a snarl, deeming him come to 
pursue the plaguing from which I had fled. 

“His Most Illustrious Excellency is asking for you, Messer Bocca- 
doro,” he announced. And so despairing had been my mood of ever 
hearing such a summons that, for a moment, I accounted it some 
fresh jest of theirs. But the gravity of his fat countenance reassured 
me. 


Let us go, then,” I answered with alacrity, and so confident was 


I that the interview to which he bade me was the first step along the 
road to better fortune, that I permitted myself a momentary return 
to the Fool’s estate from which I thought myself on the point of being 
forever freed. 


Three days were sped, yet nought had happened - 


‘Blessed are the bearers of good tidings. Come on, Messer the 
seneschal.” — 

I led the way, in my impatience forgetful of his great paunch and 
little legs, so that he was sorely tried to keep pace with me. Yet who 
would not have been in haste, urged by such a spur as had I? Here, 
then, was the end of my shameful travesty. To-morrow a soldier’s 
harness should replace the motley of a jester; the name by which I 
should be known again to men would be that of Lazzaro Biancomonte, 
and no longer Boccadoro—the Fool of the golden mouth. 

Thus much had Madonna Lucrezia’s promises led me to expect, 
and it was with a soul full of joyous expectation that I entered the 
great man’s closet. 

He received me in a manner calculated to set me at my ease, and 
yet there was about him a something that overawed me. Cesare 
Borgia was then in his twenty-third year, for all that there hung 
about him the semblance of a greater age, just as his robes lent him 
the appearance of a height far above the middle stature that was his 
own. His face was pale and framed in a silky auburn beard; his 
nose was aquiline and strong; his eyes the keenest that I have ever 
seen; his forehead lofty and intelligent. He seemed pervaded by an 
air of feverish restlessness, something surpassing the vivida vis.animi, 
something that marked him to discerning eyes for a man of incessant 
action of body and of mind. 

“My sister tells me,” he said in greeting, “‘that you are willing to 
take service under me, Messer Biancomonte.” 

‘Such was the hope that guided me to Rome, Most Excellent,” I 
answered him. 

Surprise flashed into his eyes, and was gone as quickly as it had 
come. His thin lips parted in a smile, whose meaning was inscrutable. 

“As some reward for the safe delivery of the letter you brought me 
from her?” he questioned mildly. 

“Precisely, Illustrious,”’ I answered in all frankness. 

His open hand smote the table of wood-mosaics at which he sat. 

‘Praised be Heaven!” he cried. “‘You seem to promise that I 
shall have in you a follower who deals in truth.” 

“Could your Excellency, to whom my real name is known, expect 
aught else of one who bears it—however unworthily?” 

There was amusement in his glance. 

“Can you still swagger it, after having worn that livery for three 
years?”’ he asked, and his lean forefinger pointed at my hideous 
motley of red and black and yellow. 

I flushed and hung my head, and—as if to mock that very expres- 
sion of my shame—the bells on my cap gave forth a silvery tinkle at 
the movement. 

“Excellency, spare me,” I murmured. ‘Did you know all my 
miserable story you would be merciful. Did you know with what joy 
I turned my back on the Court of Pesaro—” \ 

* Aye,” he broke in mockingly, “when Giovanni Sforza threatened 
to have you hanged for the overboldness of your tongue. "ei until 
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then did it occur to you to turn from the shameful life in 
which the best years of your manhood were being wasted. 
There! Just now I commended your truthfulness; but the 
truth that dwells in you is no more, it seems, than the 
truth we may look for in the mouth of Folly. At heart, 
I fear, you are a hypocrite, Messer Biancomonte; the worst 
form of hypocrite—a hypocrite to your own self.” 

“Did your Excellency know all!” I cried. 

“T know enough,” he answered, with stern sorrow; 
“enough to make me marvel that the son of Ettore Bian- 
comonte of Biancomonte should play the Fool to Costanzo 
Sforza, Lord of Pesaro. Oh! you will tell me that you 
went there for revenge, to seek to right the wrong his 
father did your father.” 

“It was, it was!” I cried, with heated vehemence. 

everlasting the dwelling of my soul if any other motive drove 


“Be flames 
me to this shameful trade.” 


HERE was a pause. His beautiful eyes flamed with a sudden 
light as they restedonme. Then the lids drooped demurely, and 
he drew a deep breath. But when he spoke there was scorn in his voice. 
‘“* And, no doubt, it was that same motive kept you there, at peace 
for three whole years, in slothful ease, the motleyed Fool, jesting and 
capering for his enemy’s delectation—you, a man with the knightly 
memory of your foully-wronged parent to cry hourly shame upon you. 
No doubt you lacked the opportunity to bring the tyrant to account. 
Or was it that you were content to let him make a mock of you so 
long as he housed and clothed you in your garish livery of shame?” 
“Spare me, Excellency,” I cried again. ‘‘Of your charity let my 
past be done with. When he drove me forth with threats of hanging, 
from which your gracious sister saved me, I turned my steps to Rome 
at her bidding to 
“To find honorable employment at my hands,” 
Then, suddenly rising, and speaking in a voice of thunder- 


he inte rrupted 
quietly. 
**And what, then, of your revenge?”’ he cried. 

“It has been frustrated,” I answered lamely. “Sufficient do I ac- 
count the ruin that already I have wrought in my life by the pursuit of 
that phantom. I was trained to arms, my lord. Let me discard for 
good these tawdry rags, and strap a soldier’s harness to my back.” 

“How came you to journey hither thus?”’ he asked, suddenly turn- 
ing the subject. 

“Tt was Madonna Lucrezia’s wish. 
would be safer so, for a Fool may travel unmolested.” 

He nodded that he understood, and paced the chamber with 
bowed head. For a spell there was silence, broken only by the soft 
fall of his slippered feet and the swish of his silken purple. At last 
he paused before me and looked up into my face—for I was a good 
His fingers combed his auburn beard, and 


She held that my errand 


head taller than he was. 
his beautiful eyes were full on mine. 

“That was a wise precaution of my sister’s,” he approved. “I 
will take a lesson from her in the matter. I have employment for 
you, Messer Biancomonte.” 

I bowed my head in token of my gratitude. 

“You shall find me diligent and faithful, my lord,” I promised him. 

“T know it,” he smiled, “else should I not employ you.” 

He turned from me, and stepped back to his table. He took up a 
package, fingered it a moment, then dropped it again, and shot me 
one of his quiet glances. 

“That is my answer to Madonna Lucrezia’s letter,” he said slowly, 
his voice as smooth as silk, “and I desire that you shall carry it to 
Pesaro for me, and deliver it safely and secretly into her hands.” 

I could do no more than stare at him. It seemed as if my mind 
were stricken numb. , 

“Well?” he asked at last; and in his voice there was now a sugges- 
tion of steel beneath the silk. ‘Do you hestitate?” 

“‘And if Ido,” I answered, suddenly finding my voice, “I do no 
more than might a bolder man. How can I, who am banned by 
punishment of death, contrive to penetrate again into the Court of 
Pesaro and reach the Lady Lucrezia?” 

“That is a matter that I shall leave to the shrewd wit which all 
Italy says is the heritage of Boccadoro, the Prince of Fools. Does 
the task daunt you?” His glance and voice were alike harsh. 

In very truth it did, and I told him so, but in the terms which the 
shrewd wit he said was mine dictated. 

“‘T hesitate, my lord, indeed; but more because I fear the frustration 
of your own ends—whatever they may be—than because I dread to 
earn a broken neck by again adventuring into Pesaro. Would not 
some other messenger—unknown at the Court of Giovanni Sfarza— 
be in better case to acquit himself of such a task?” 

“Yes, if I had one I could trust,” he answered frankly. “‘I will be 
open with you, Biancomonte. There are such grave matters at issue, 
there are such secrets confided to that paper, that I would not for a 
kingdom that they should fall into alien hands.” He approached me 
again, and his slender hand, upon which the sacred amethyst was 
glowing, fell lightly on my shoulder. He lowered his voice. “ You 


are the man, the one man in Italy, whose interests are 
bound up with mine in this; therefore are you the one man 
to whom I can entrust that package.” 

“I?” I gasped in amazement—as well I might, for 
what interests had Boccadoro, the Fool, in common with 
Cesare Borgia, Duke of Valentino? 

“You,” he answered vehemently, “you, Lazzaro 
Biancomonte of Biancomonte, whose father Costanzo of 
Pesaro stripped of his domains. The matters in those 
papers mean the ruin of the Lord of Pesaro. Weare all but 
ripe to strike at him from Rome and when we strike he shall 
be so disfigured by the blow that all Italy shall hold its 
sides to laugh at the sorry figure he will cut. I would not 
say so much to any other living man but you, and if I tell 
it you it is because I need your aid.” 

“The lion and mouse,” I murmured. 

“Why yes, if you will.” 

“And this man is the husband of your sister!’ I exclaimed, 
almost involuntarily. 

‘Does that imply a doubt of what I have said?” he flashed, his 
head thrown back, his brows drawn suddenly together. 

“No, no,” I hastened to assure him. He smiled softly. 

“Madonna Lucrezia knows all—or nearly all. Of what else she 
may need to learn, that letter will inform her. It-is the last thread, 
the last knot needed, before we can complete the net in which we are 
to hold that tyrant. Now, will you bear the letter?” 

Would I bear it? To achieve the end in view I would have spent 
my remaining days in motley, making sport for grooms and kitchen 
wenches. Some such answer did I make him, and he smiled his 
satisfaction. 

“You shall journey as you are,” he bade me. ‘I am guided by 
my sister, assured that the coat of a Fool is stouter protection than 
the best hauberk ever tempered. When you have done your errand 
come you back to me, and you shall have employment better suited 
to one who bears the name of Biancomonte.” 

“You may depend upon me in this, my lord,” I promised gravely. 
“T shall not fail you.” 

“It is well,” said he; and those wondrous eyes of his rested again 
upon my face. ‘‘How soon can you set out?” 

“At once, my lord. Does not the by-word say that a fool makes 
little preparation for a journey?” 

He nodded, and moved to a coffer, a beautiful piece of Venetian 
work in ultramarine and gold. From this he took a heavy bag. 

“There,” said he, ‘“‘you will find the best of all traveling com- 
panions.”’ I thanked him, and set the bag on the crook of my left 
arm, and by its weight I knew how true he was to the notorious 
splendor of his race. ‘‘And this,” said he, “is a talisman that may 
serve to help you out of any evil plight, and open many a door that 
you may find locked.” And he handed me a signet ring on which was 
graven the steer that is the emblem of the House of Borgia. 


CHAPTER II 
THE LIVERIES OF SANTAFIOR 


UCH preparations as I had to make were soon complete. 

Although it was agreed that I was to travel in the motley, yet, 
in my lately-born shame of that apparel, I decided that I would 
conceal it as best might be, revealing it only should the need arise. 
Moreover, it was incumbent that I should afford myself more pro- 
tection against the inclement January night than that of my foliated 
cape, my crested cap and silken hose. So, a black cloak, heavy and 
ample, a broad-brimmed hat, and a pair of riding boots of untanned 
leather were my further equipment. In the lining of one of those 
boots I concealed the Lord Cesare’s package; his money—some twenty 
ducats—I carried in a belt about my waist, and his ring I set boldly 
on my finger. 

Few moments did it need me to make ready, yet fewer, it seems, 
would the Borgia impatience have had me employ; for scarce was I 
booted when someone knocked at my door. I opened, and there 
entered a very mountain of a man, whose corselet flashed back the 
yellow light of my tapers, as might have done a mirror, and whose 
harsh voice barked out to ask if I was ready. 

I had had some former acquaintance with this fellow, having first 
met him during the previous year, on the occasion of the Court of 
Pesaro’s sojourn at Rome. His name was Ramiro del’ Orca, and 
throughout the Borgia army it stood synonymous for masterfulness 
and grim brutality. He was, as I have said, an enormous man, of 
prodigious bodily strength, heavy, yet of good proportions. Of his 
face one gathered the impression of a blazing furnace. His cheeks and 
nose were of a vivid red, and still more fiery was the hair, now hidden 
‘neath his morion, and the beard that tapered to a dagger’s point. 
His very eyes kept tune with the red harmony of his ferocious coun- 
tenance, for the whites were ever bloodshot as a drunkard’s—which, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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S. (“Bill”) Hart. 


ence of a great personality. 


great national characters. 
work among the boys with whom I come in contact. 











UST after my return from France six years ago I met William 
I knew instinctively that I was in the pres- 
Mr. Hart, tall, sinewy, tanned by 
the great out-of-doors, with a powerful grip and a piercing 
glance, reminds one of the rugged Abraham Lincoln type, but 
in action he has the pep and vigor of a Roosevelt. 
of America’s grandest westerners and to my mind is one of our 
He has inspired me to do a better 


Bill Hart 


He is one 











is a real man’s man and one of the greatest friends of the 
American boy. 


EGENDS are often fables, but 

in the West they are very 

likely to be unwritten laws. 

The one big mistake the 

vigilantes in Longhorn made was the time they failed to 
recognize this token. After that memorable occasion they 
unanimously agreed that you may tie a pink ribbon around 
the neck of a baleful-eyed mountain lion and still fail to make 
a well-behaved parlor cat of the critter. 

3ut then, the vigilantes may be excused since the best 
deputy in the Dakotas was sitting in on the game. If he 
hadn’t had a certain peculiarity this story might be told in a 
different manner, but he had it. 

““Gunless Cal’? Robson’s advent into Longhorn was notable 
because it was done so quiet and unobtrusive like. He just 
drifted into town one night when the punchers from the 
Bar-L cow outfit were getting rid of their last month’s pay. 
He was a tall, lean individual whose only claim to conspicuous- 
ness was the steely gleam of his gray eyes. But even that was 
belied by humorous wrinkles that streaked low on his face, 
which was tanned like leather from winds, rain and sun Most 
remarkable, he wore no gun belt. 

Things were hilarious in Longhorn. Faro and poker games 
were in full swing, the dance halls were crowded and new- 
comers were packed three deep around the tables. Each 
newcomer sought to make his entrance noticed by demonstra- 
tion, either singing, swearing, or swaggering with the affected 
dangerous nonchalance of a bad hombre. All but the stranger 
without a cartridge belt. 

The latter quietly walked in and sauntered to a faro table 
where he stood following the play with interest. But in 
Longhorn a man didn’t have to hunt trouble, it often sought 
him out. Tonight it stepped on the stranger’s toes in the form 
of the broad boot of a big bully of the Bar-L gang, who was 
already feeling greatly put out because half the evening was 
gone without a fight started. Abruptly the horse-wrangler 
seemed to take great offense because the stranger’s toes should 
be in the way of his foot. With grim determination he jammed 
down his foot atop the other’s and stood his ground. The 
stranger turned and surveyed him with a quiet glance. 

“T beg yore pardon,” he drawled in the full, deep voice of a 
man used to bellowing at perverse heads; ‘“‘but yore standin’ 
on my toes.” 

The horse-wrangler glared at him belligerently. 

“Ts that right?” he growled, and added: “Ef they ain’t 
room ’nough fo’ yore big feet in here they’s a hull range 
outside, ef you don’t get lost an’ git them hoofs stuck in a 
canyon.” 
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he feels the rowels grate over his flanks. Under that steely 
gaze for a moment the wrangler’s belligerency seemed to 
waver, then his eyes ran over the other’s form calculatingly. 
A moment later he stared astonishéd as he saw the stranger 
wore no cartridge belt. Swiftly his eyes darted to the other’s 
open vest, seeking a shoulder holster where there was none. 
The bully’s bellicose spirit returned. He hooked his thumbs 
in his belt that gleamed with a double row of forty-five car- 
tridges—each hand ostentatiously directly over the butt of a 
revolver. His holsters were tied to his chaps with little 
whang-leather thongs to facilitate quick drawing. 

By now the little tableau had attracted the attention of the 
greater part of the assembly. The faro game was delayed and 
a circle of expectant spectators gathered about the bully 
and the stranger; the circle split with foresight directly back of 
each of the two to allow unobstructed room for stray bullets. 
The stranger made no move as he spoke again. 

“Yore ugly drunk, and yore lookin’ for trouble, an’ I’m 
askin’ yo’ jest once more to get yore boot off’n my foot.” 

The bully tugged at his belt-meaningly. 

“I’m still suggestin’ as how there’s lots 0’ room outside,” 
he growled. 

For a minute while the two men’s eyes met the room was 
quiet save for the rattle of the piano where a negro, blithely 
unaware of what was going on, grew sentimental over “The 
Pecos River Queen.” 

Then, swift as a rattler’s strike and with the force of a mule’s 
kick the stranger’s fist darted up in a terrific upper-cut that 
caught the wrangler on the point of the chin and sent him 
spinning across the room where he stumbled, then sprawled 
in a ludicrous heap. 

Slowly, dazed, the bully found his way to a sitting posture 
as he stared at the stranger. Then as his head cleared from 
the’jolt he got to his feet. An evil grin spread over his face that 
was mostly hidden behind a thick, black stubble of beard. 
Slowly his right hand dropped to the butt of his revolver. 

The room was now more quiet. The negro piano player, 
suddenly aware of the general trend events were taking, had 
surreptitiously slipped his brown derby hat from off the top of 
the piano and unhesitatingly made his way to the rear door. 

The bully’s voice was heavy with anger as he spoke: 

“T forgot to mention as how there’s also considerable 
unused space in the graveyard,” he said. 


With these words his gun leaped from 


the holster. Then the bully’s eyes were 
held by the steely gray ones of the stran- 
ger. A moment later the latter walked 
toward the other with slow, deliberate steps, until the levelled 
gun was a bare six inches from his stomach. 

Just the faintest flicker of a smile crossed the stranger’s 
weather-beaten face as he raised his hand and, coolly, firmly, 
grasped the barrel of the gun, shoving it aside calmly. 

““Yore not a-goin’ to shoot,” he said; “ Yo’ ain’t got the 
nerve to shoot .. .” 

Then he drew away his hand, while the bully still held the 
gun where it had been shoved to his side. 

“Put up that gun,” ordered the stranger. 
wavered under the steely stare, then he obeyed. 

“I’m suggestin’,” said the stranger, “that yo’ act on yore 
own suggestion about there bein’ lots 0’ room outside.” 

The stranger’s adamant, steely stare told the wrangler his 
game was called. For even the worst bad man is often open 
to conviction, and without undue waste of time the bully 
acted upon the suggestion. 


The bully 


HE next minute the dance hall returned to its various 

pursuits. Someone substituted at the deserted piano, 
which again rattled noisily off-time, and the drone of the faro 
dealers rose mingled with the clink of glasses. There was honest 
admiration in the many glances directed at the stranger, 
who again turned his attention to the game he had been 
watching. Longhorn admired nerve and the only disappointed 
person in the crowd was a well-meaning carpenter who had 
recently inaugurated a temporary fad of burying people in 
coffins. Somehow the dignity of a coffin seemed to atone for 
one’s dying with his boots on. 

It was a few minutes later that Mack Douglas, sheriff of 
Longhorn, tapped the stranger on the shoulder. The latter 
turned inquiringly. 

“ Beggin’ yore pardon, stranger,”’ the former explained with 
considerable politeness, ‘but I’m Mack Douglas, sheriff of 
this tumultuous region. I shore admire yore nerve an’ | 
shore would like to know you-all.” 

The stranger smiled as he grasped the sherifi’s extended 
hand in a hearty grip. 

“Glad to know you, Sheriff. My name’s Cal Robson,” he said. 

The sheriff shifted his cud of tobacco and stroked his chin. 

“T ain’t needin’ more information to say as how I’m needin’ 
a good deputy,” he suggested. 

The other still smiled. 

“Deputyin’ ain’t my bizness,” he said; then 
added: ‘Howsoever, if yo’ be needin’ me in 





The stranger still regarded the other unper- 
turbed. 


an ’mergency, I reckon as how I might find 


time to lend yo’ a hand.” 

“T shore ’preciate that,” declared the 
sheriff; then his eyes dropped to the other’s 
waist and rose to his shoulder suggestively. 


I wish | could convey to the Boy Scouts of America 
all that I think of their organization. 
The best way I know of to express my feelings is that 


“T’ve been out there an’ it’s colder’n tarna- 
tion. I prefer to stay in here where it’s warm. 
Besides, I had this particul’r bit 0’ floor space 
staked out first.” 





The horse-wrangler’s teeth clicked together 
tauntingly. 

“Wal, what are you a-goin’ to do about it, 
huh?” 

“I’m a-goin’ to ask you, right polite-like, to 
kindly step off my toes.” 


| ‘HE bully’s eyes met the stranger’s placid 
gray ones that were narrowed just slightly, 
like the eyes of an untamed mustang slit when 





if the Almighty ever sees fit to endow me with sixteen 
sons, they will all be Boy Scouts of America. 


Always your friend 


pe 





CY Seer 


“Might I be askin’ if it is yore reg’lar way to 
go "bout so ginerally undressed?” he asked. 

“It’s my habit,” drawled the other. 

“Then,” declared the sheriff, “I’m advisin’ 
you-all in advance that by mornin’ you will be 
branded ‘Gunless Cal.’” At the other’s smile 
the sheriff added: “‘I’d be right proud to drink 
yore new name.” 

Such was “Gunless Cal” Robson’s advent 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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aptured by the Gorillas 


By J. Irving Crump 


L Allustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 








T WAS Ric who wounded 
the huge tapir. He dis- 
covered it on the banks 
of the river underneath 

an overhanging cliff, and he 
shoved a ponderous boulder 
over the edge and made it crash 
down upon the great animal. 
The rock struck it full upon the 
rump, pinning it to the ground. 
Ric, with fear in his eyes and 
all a-tremble with nervous ex- 
citement, crept to the edge of 
the cliff and looked over. Be- 
low he could see the tapir 
struggling in its efforts to get 
It squealed and snorted 
about 


free. 
wickedly and threshed 
with its 


p ynderous — fore legs 


and massive shoulders. Ric 
it all with mounting 


He had wounded 


watched 
exultation. 
one of the great beasts of the 
forest. Should he 
cliff-side and finish the animal 
with his long snake-stick, that 
that Og 
and Ru had introduced to the 
tribe? He debated there for 
some time as he watched the 





go down the 


curious new weapon 


monster struggling, but he was 
afraid to venture near the en- 
raged beast alone. Killing a 
tapir was work for the whole 
tribe. He would go and call 
them; he Og and 
Ru who had killed a mammoth, 
and Kug and Re and Ab and 
Bul, all the hunters. 
Then together they would put 
\lready 
vas working 


a 


would call 


great 


an end to the beast. 


the great animal 
his hindquarters free from the 
heavy boulder. In a little 
while he would have hard work 
to find him. Ric scrambled 
eagerly to his feet, and making 
his short 
twinkle, he ran 
ward the cliff village. 
Sounding their hunting calls, 


hairy legs fairly 


excitedly to- 


like wolves on a hot trail, they 
They were an ugly- 
mighty 


came. 


looking crew, these 
hunters of the Hairy people. 
They were all thick-set, hairy 
men with short legs and terri- 
bly strong arms, that easily 
reached the ground when ‘they 
over in a 


berit crouching 


position. 
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But Og and Ru and several 
others, who were enthusiastic 
about their spears, wanted first 
to try their weapons. Cau 
tiously, with shafts poised 
ready to be thrown, they ad- 
vanced on the beast who 
watched them from blood-shot 
eyes and with ugly head heav- 
ing from side to side in his ex- 
treme anger. And as they ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to 
the terrible beast even the ever- 
valiant Og and Ru felt their 

slipping and fear- 

panic rising within 
They wanted to bolt 
and run to safety more than 
they 
closer to the ugly brute. But 
the fear of being thought cow 
ards by their comrades made 
them goon. Slowly, cautiously 
they advanced until they were 
within striking distance, then, 
at a command from Og, they all 
hurled their spears with every 
ounce of their terrific strength 
behind each shaft. The weap 
ons hissed through the air, and 
thudded against the 
tapir’s shoulders and chest, the 
flint points biting deep into the 
tough skin and heavy muscles. 

The tapir lurched backward 
for an instant under the impact 
of the then with a 
hideous scream of rage, and 
with the spears bristling from 
its flesh, it hurled itself cum- 
berously forward, and with 
ugly lips twisted in a snarl’ 
and yellow teeth bared, it 
plunged straight at Og and Ru, 


courage 
inspired 
them. 


wanted to 





draw any 


great 


shafts, 


the closest of its assailants. 
With surprising agility, despite 
the fact that it was dragging its 
maimed hindpart along the 
ground, it came at them. So 
swiftly did it advance and with 
such deadly intent that Og and 
Ru were panic-stricken for the 
moment and almost fell over 
each other in their frantic effort 
to get out of its reach. Back 
they scuttled until presently 
and to their great consternation 
they found themselves on the 
very brink of the river, with the 
wounded tapir so close upon 
them that they could not dodge 
either up or down the bank. 











Some of them wore skins of 
beasts about their 
and loins, after the fashion of 


shoulders 


Og, who used his sabre tooth 
tiger skin more as an adorn- 
ment than for warmth and protection. They all carried heavy, 
ugly-looking stone hammers too, and Og and Ru and several 
others, who had been quit k to see the value of the snake knife, 
or spear, that Og and Ru had invented, brandished long-shafted 
flint-pointed weapons, as they ran toward the cliff’s edge. 
Before they reached a position from which they could see 
the wounded tapir they could hear its ugly snarls and squeals 
of anger, and this stirred them to shout louder and more 
viciously, for they knew that the big animal was at bay. Down 
the face of the cliff they swarmed and the tapir below looked 
up at them with its ugly misshapen head and blood-shot eyes, 
and its wrath was terrible to behold. Indeed, the Hairy men 
left off their shouts when they reached the base of the cliff 
and found themselves on the narrow strip of land between the 
sheer rock wall and the river’s brink with the wounded tapir 
before them. The great animal had worked its hindquarters 
out from in under the stone, and while it had lost the use of 
its hind legs and its body dragged on the ground, yet it was 
formidable enough as it stood there with its forefeet braced, 


At a command from Og, they all hurled their spears with terrific force. 
hissed through the air, and bit deep into the tough skin and heavy muscles 





and its terrible anger and hatred reflected in its hideous face. 

Og and Ru surveyed the situation with the other hunters, 
and they realized quickly enough that slaying the big tapir 
was not going to be as easy as they had expected. At bay, 
with its back against the cliff and the river on one side, it leit 
little room for the Hairy men to attack. And the beast was so 
enraged and so vicious that it was almost impossible for a 
Hairy man to rush in and deal an effective blow with his stone 
hammer. Before he could crash the weapon against the tapir’s 
head he would be pulled down and trampled on by those 
ponderous forelegs. It was only the men who carried spears 
who could deal effective blows, and Og was not so sure that 
they could make any very great impression through the tough, 
thick hide of the animal. Ric and Kug were for going back up 
to the top of the cliff again and dropping more stones on top of 
the beast until they finally crushed it to death, and this seemed 
to appeal to most of the Hairy men whose courage fast ebbed 
away when they found themselves facing the enraged and far 
from helpless beast. 


The weapons 
the tapir 


G AND Ru, like all the 

other Hairy people, feared 
the river. Indeed they feared ii 
almost as much as they feared the great tapir, for the swirling 
current contained mysteries that were terrifying to the last de- 
gree. What were they todo? They dared not plunge into the 
water and yet they could not flee up or down the bank. The 
huge beast was almost upon them. In another instant he 
would crush them down and trample them under his ponderous 
feet. They could feel his hot, fetid breath, with each coughing 
gasp, so close was he, and the bloody foam from his slobbering 
jaws splashed in their faces. Og felt that for him the end of 
things had come. He lashed out with his stone hammer, seek- 
ing to crash the weapon into the ugly, rage-distorted face of 
the monster. But ere he struck a second time Ru cried out to 
him, and Og saw that his companion had bolted out onto a !ong 
log—a fallen tree that extended into the current. Out to the 
very end of the treacherous refuge Ru scrambled, and Og 
twisting and darting just as the tapir made a final lunge at 
him, followed and jumped onto the log and scurried to its 
fartherest end, to crouch trembling beside his companion. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Luck’s Christmas Surprise 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


HAT lad’s a born athlete,’’ Macdonald muttered 

admiringly. The Factor stood in the yard watch- 

ing a group of Indian boys at their winter sports. 

Behind him were the dwellings, storehouses, and 
big trading house of Fort William, the headquarters of those 
stormy petrels of the North, the North-West Company, 
popularly called the Nor’-Westers. In front was the broad, 
snowy yard and, beyond it, the shimmering icy surface of Lake 
Superior. Indian tents of buffalo hide made thick clusters of 
brown dots on the lake shore. 

The younger generation was in full possession of the yard, 
which was a maze of snow houses, snow men, flying toboggans 
and snowshoes, flapping blankets and buckskin fringes, 
skimming snowsticks and arrows, jumping, tumbling, racing, 
wrestling bodies, with here and there the flash of bright 
feathers. The Factor had just seen a slim, small youth make 
a long and beautiful running leap, seize a boy a head taller 
than himself, wrestle with him and throw him. Several times 
during the past ten months that the boy had lived at Fort 
William, Macdonald had marvelled at his speed, skill, and 
strength in the games and had wondered what his age was; 
and also who his parents had been, that he should have come 
into the world with the delicately cut features and finely 
formed hands and feet of an aristocrat and the natural bearing 
of a prince. He was white, unmistakably. The Piegans had 
told only the truth about that when they had brought him 
here last spring. But they knew nothing more about him 
except that in the Indian country to the south he was called 
the Beloved Child and was believed to bring good fortune. 
They had captured him in a war and two or three years later 
brought him to Macdonald for safe keeping. Macdonald had 
named him William Luck. The white traders spoke of him as 
“Luck,” and sometimes ‘‘ Luck-o’-the-North,” meaning about 
what the Indians meant when they said, “‘The Beloved Child.” 
We would probably have called him ‘‘ Mascot.” 

Though Luck looked about twelve, Macdonald thought he 
must be fourteen or fifteen. His mind, however, was very 
young. It knew nothing that white boys know. It was like 
the mind of an intelligent Indian boy, who meant well to all 
the world and was afraid of nothing on earth—which really 
means that Luck used his intelligence and his powers of ob- 
servation and avoided getting into situations which would 
make him afraid. That was one of the things about Luck 
which Macdonald—a Scot as wary, or “‘canny,” as he was 
bold—liked. Luck also was canny as well as brave. He was 


Illustrated by A. O. Scott 


very helpful to Macdonald ..ecause he understood Indians. 
Macdonald knew Indians pretty well, too, as a white man who 
had traded with chem ror ears, but Luck knew them as an 
Indian boy who had peen brought up in their tepees and had 
heard them talking freely among themselves about everything 
that interested them including the white men in their own 
Northwest. 

Macdonald wondered if Luck, who was now busy drawing 
pictures with the point of a stick on the side of a snow bank, 
had any secret thoughts about those thick clusters of tepees on 
the shore. The Factor himself had vague misgivings. It was 
December, Christmas Eve in fact; and that was too early for 
the Indians to bring in furs. They should have been out 
trapping for a couple of months yet. Coming now, so early, 
of course they had brought only about half as many pelts as 
usual. Another thing that bothered Macdonald was that there 
were so few white men with him. The Nor’-Wester brigades 
would not come in till spring. There were a dozen clerks at 
the fort. And there were two guests. One of these was a 
Montreal partner named Frobisher, who had come into “le 
paysd’En Haut,” as the voyagers called the North, for the 
winter, bringing two young Scots with him. The other bore 
one of the greatest names among explorers. He was Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, discoverer and explorer of the Macken- 
zie River, the first man to cross the continent from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Mackenzie some years ago, had left the New 
World to live his last years in Scotland, but he had come back 
to revisit the north, the scene of his great exploits. All told, 
there were less than twenty white men at Fort William. And 
there were over three hundred Indians, chiefly Piegans, Crees 
and Assiniboines, who, by all the laws of reason and economy, 
should have been miles away tending to their traps. To be 
sure the Piegan Chief, Aroka, had given an explanation that 
sounded plausible and natural. The Indians had come, he 
said, to take part in the great feast which the white men at the 
fort were to hold in honor of the Beloved Child. That might 
be quite true, Macdonald thought—but, was it? 

As to the great feast—he smiled. Surely never had there 
been such a Christmas in the north, never such a feed, 
never such a Christmas tree, as were now prepared for William 
Luck, the boy who had never even heard of Christmas until 
this year! Frobisher and Sir Alexander had brought presents 
from Montreal. Every man at the fort had made something 
for him. The Indians had brought gifts. The splendid pine 
tree almost filled one eng of the huge banquet hall. Pierre 

A 


A 
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Begin, clerk, was even now coloring with red paint the hundred 
tall thick tallow candles which would light the hall, the table, 
and the tree. As to the cooks—three lordly French chefs, the 
best Montreal could supply—Macdonald would not have 
dared go near them, today, Factor though he was. The kit 
chen, where Jean-Ba’tiste, Jean-Marie and Jean-Christophe, 
with their retinue of French half-breed sub-cooks, Indian fire 
tenders, pan-runners and dish-washers, worked garrulously, 
their shrill voices shrieking in chorus as they gave commands 
and countermands regarding how to trim the haunches of 
venison and the stuffed geese for the spit, how to boil plum 
puddings, make ineffable sauces, ice gigantic cakes, sounded 
to the Factor like a chicken yard gone frantic at the sight of 
hawks. “Bunny” MacFarlane, a clerk, who had got his 
nickname because his gun once kicked him over when he was 
aiming at a rabbit, had arranged a pageant with Highland 
songs and dances. Macdonald had donated a bolt of cloth for 
the costumes. All the native women servants were sewing like 
mad. And today Aroka had requested that some of the best 
Indian dancers be allowed to perform at Luck’s feast. The 
chiefs, the Piegan’s Medicine Man, and the most noted braves 
had, necessarily, been invited to the banquet. If the dancers 
came too there would be at least three savages to every white 
man in the banquet hall. It might be just as innocent and 
friendly as it looked—but Macdonald was worried. He caught 
the boy’s eye and beckoned to him. Luck came skimming 
along over the crusty snow on his long, narrow, northern 
snowshoes, with the bright-eyed, smiling look with which 
he always ran to do anything that anybody asked of him. 
Macdonald briefly told him his doubts and asked him if he 
could find out whether the Indians had anything hidden in 
their minds. 


FTER ten months at the fort, Luck understood and 

spoke English fairly well, but he had been playing with 

the Indian boys all morning and so, quite naturally and 
without noticing it, he ans-;cred in Piegan: 

“Don’t be troubled. There can be nothing wrong. They 
only came to take part in my feast. The Piegans are my 
brothers. The great chief, Aroka, is my Indian father. I am 
the Beloved Child of all the red men.” 

Macdonald nodded, somewhat reassured, and went indoors. 

Now, as it happened, Luck was more worried than Mac- 
donald. Yet he should not be blamed for having answered 
evasively. He might have said: 
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The Cree village was about a mile from the fort. 
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Luck paused on the crest of the hill behind the tents 
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“T believe that, as soon as the banquet is over and the 
dancing begins, the Indians mean to murder all the white men 
in the fort.” 

But he did not know what effect this would have on~Mac- 
donald. The Factor and clerks at Fort William were the only 
white men Luck had ever known. and he had known them only 
ten months. He felt that he did not understand how white 
men’s minds worked, and he felt, too, that even these white 
men, who had traded for years with the tribes, did not really 
understand Indians. The white men were brave and Mac- 
donald was stern and masterful in his bearing, like Aroka of 
the Piegans and Kekama of the Assiniboines, as a great chief 
should be. But sometimes great chiefs did foolish things. For 
instance, Aroka’s father had let the taunts of the Sioux drive 

‘ him from his hiding place to be burned at the stake—just to 
prove he was no coward. The Piegans reverenced his memory 
and sang his last words as a war song— 

A storm of arrows will arise: 
Sioux will never more breathe the breath of day! 


HE old man’s brave death was magnificent, and Luck 
thrilled toit. Buta deep streak of hard “horse sense”’ in 
the boy made him feel that that sort of magnificence was gener- 
ally unnecessary. Suppose Macdonald, realizing how hope- 
lessly outnumbered the white men were, took the same course 
of splendid defiance—and death? No; without expressing it in 
exactly those words, Luck thought that if you knew people 
wanted to murder vou, the thing emphatically not to do was 
to make it easy for them. Better make it as hard as possible; 
better yet, prevent it entirely. He wanted to protect Mac- 
donald. 

He saw the matter from another angle, too; as he thought 
the Factor could not, being a white man. For three years 
before coming to Fort William, Luck had lived with the 
Piegans as Aroka’s son. He loved Aroka and he did not want 
him to get into trouble. What could be stupider than for 
Aroka and the other Indians to kill the white men who brought 
the good blankets and the rifles and the steel traps into their 
country? They would be sorry enough if they had to go 
ahunting with bows and arrows again! And Aroka liked Mac- 
donald and was proud of his friendship. After he had killed 
the Factor he would grieve; but what good would that do 
either of them? Luck wanted to protect Aroka from that. 

And there was still another angle, a very personal one. 
Luck was intensely proud, “like a born prince,” as the Factor 
said; and like an Indian chief, too. He could not bear to be 
made ashamed. Now, here were notable guests to help cele- 
brate his feast. One of them, tte man named Mackenzie, 


Luck thought must be undoubtedly the greatest man in the 
world. Could there>be anything more humiliating than to 
have this great man’ murdered at William Luck’s first Christ- 
mas party? There couldn't! If his Indian kinsmen turned 
his party into a massacre, well, Luck felt that he would simply 
die of shame! He bit his lip and stamped his foot, snowshoe 
and all, at the bare idea of it. He told himself that, somehow, 
he would protect William Luck from ¢hat! 

He’ must make haste to discover what the Indians were 
up to. And he must be careful not to let the very few 
white men know, or they might march out singing death songs 
like Aroka’s brave but unwise father. The thing, whatever it 
was, had to be stopped. And, apparently, the stopping was 
strictly up to William Luck. 

Naturally his thoughts turned to Aroka’s elder brother, the 
Medicine Man, Haklit. Old Haklit was at the bottom of most 
troubles. He was a crafty man, very conceited, very jealous 
for his fame and his influence, and he had his brother almost 
completely under his sway. Aroka was as fierce and cruel in 
war as any Piegan, and sometimes violent in his temper at 
home; but he was not really suspicious of other men’s motives, 
and was not more treacherous by nature than any other nice, 
well-meaning Piegan, when Haklit did not stir him up. But 
today Luck had seen on Aroka’s face the sullen brooding look 
which usually meant that Haklit had filled his mind with 
mischief. One of his Indian playmates, an Assiniboine boy, 
had let drop the fact that Haklit had visited their Medicine 
Man during the autumn hunting season. 

The boy had also said that the white men were no friends of 
the Indians or they would not keep the deadly spirit of the small- 
pox in a glass bottle in a little back room of the fort and let it 
out in hot weather to bring disease and death to the Indians. 
Luck guessed that Haklit had spent most of the autumn visit- 
ing round and arranging for the massacre! The Indians feared 
the smallpox more than anything else in the world; and unfor- 
tunately they had suffered from it last summer. As to the 
glass bottle, Luck knew that Charlie Dundas, one of the clerks, 
collected butterflies. Charlie liked to make a tiny bit of 
landscape of mosses and pebbles inside a large clear glass 
bottle and arrange his butterflies about on it. Evidently, 
Haklit had seen one of these bottles and had at once concluded 
that it was evil magic. That was Haklit’s way. He set down 
everything new to him as evil magic. He was a dyed-in-the- 
wool conservative. To him, a butterfly in the air or on a wild 
rose-bush where he had seen many before was merely a 
butterfly; but a butterfly on a tree made of moss, and in a 
bottle, where he had never seen one before, was the spirit of 
the smallpox: 
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“Hakhit is a nuisance!’ Luck muttered in Piegan. Once, 
he too had believed there was a smallpox spirit, but Mac- 
donald had set him right on the matter, and now he felt very 
superior to the foolish Haklit. The Medicine Man had used 
the smallpox scare, of course, to bring the Crees and Assini- 
boines-into the plot. But Luck guessed that back of it all was 
Haklit’s jealousy of Macdonald, because Aroka called him 
““White brother,” and all the tribes spoke of him so wise and 
mighty. Haklit simply could not stand hearing another man 
praised. 

“Haklit is a nuisance!” Luck repeated crossly. He took off 
his snowshoes and stood them up against the log wall and went 
indoors. 

He stole into Charlie’s room at the back of the trading house. 
No one was about. Luck snatched up the bottle and, covering 
it with his fur coat, tiptoed out with it. He hid it away in his 
pile of presents beside the Christmas tree. Then he went 
outside, tied on his snowshoes and put on his coat again, and 
trotted off toward the Indian tents. He did not know as yet 
what use he would make of the bottled butterfly; he had taken 
it only as a precaution. He would have to learn what the 
Indians’ plans were before he could form his own. 


HE Cree tent village was the farthest off, about a mile 

from the fort. It occurred to him that he had seen very 
few of the Cree men out today, though he had observed groups 
of men going from the Piegan and Assiniboine tents toward 
the Cree village, carrying their rifles. He stopped suddenly 
and sat down behind a snowdrift to think. It had just struck 
him that three Assiniboines, who had passed close to the play- 
ground on their way back from the Cree tents, had carried no 
rifles over their shoulders. 

It was too cold to sit, so Luck jumped up and moved on 
along the crest of the drift, still thinking hard. In a moment 
he caught sight of Curved Horn, a Piegan brave of great 
renown who was considered one of the best dancers. There 
was no doubt about it this time! An hour or so ago he had 
positively seen Curved Horn go toward the Cree village with 
his rifle over his shoulder. Now Curved Horn was return- 
ing with no rifle over his shoulder, but holding his blanket 
tightly about him. Was he hiding something under his blanket? 
Not his rifle; it was too long. Those three Assiniboines, too, 
were among the best dancers of their tribe. Why were good 
dancers taking their rifles to the Cree village and leaving them 
there? And if they were bringing away something in place of 
them, what was it? Mystified, Luck trotted on. And, as he 
trotted, he mused that there were distinct practical advantages 

(Concluded on page 44) 


The Voice in the Dark 


The Conclusion of Ken Adams’s Adventure on the Jamboree Trip 


THINK we were all glad when we landed the next morn- 

ing. It wasa bright, sunny day and that was auspicious. 

The trip up to London and out to Wembley was made 

with much enthusiasm. One would have traveled far 
to meet a brighter yet more uncommunicative group of boys. 
They had been warned to tell nothing to strangers, and they 
were living up to the warning. 

Wembley is famous for its exposition grounds, its unusual 
facilities for just such an occasion as the Boy Scouts of England 
meeting and welcoming the Boy Scouts of America on one big 
camping-ground for a week on the way to Copenhagen. Wem- 
bley is about ten miles northwest of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London. There is a good railroad service between the city of 
London and Wembley, so that getting out there takes cbout as 
much effort as getting on the subway at the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion in New York City and hieing out to Bay Ridge. 

In many respects this convenience was admirable. But 
there was one aspect that worried Kennedy. It would be just 
as easy for those scheming against the scouts to reach the 
camp as it was for those who were interested in their welfare. 

‘“May I go with you, Uncle Craig?” Ken had come up 
later in the day at seeing that Kennedy had hired a car just 
outside the Exposition. “Going to London?” 

lor some reason best known to himself Kennedy felt it 
necessary to deny the boy the trip. “Not this time, Ken.” 
I had some sympathy for the boy’s wistful face when I found 
that I, too, was encouraged rather to run along with Ken and 
sec the Exposition. 

It was later when Kennedy returned and he was uncommu- 
nicative. In fact, this habit persisted on other similar trips on 
other days. 

Thus it came to the day before the big event of the week, 
the fete given and patronized by many of the finest and most 


prominent people in the country. All the scouts were prepar- 
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ing for it. It was a sort of forerunner to the larger events at 
Copenhagen. 
sports taken up by scouts. There were exhibitions, too, 
shown here on the way to the big affair in Denmark. 

It was nearing the end of the week, also. The boys, the 
scout leaders, and Craig had just about finished duplicating, 
with the aid of cablegrams from Scout Headquarters in New 
York, the message that had been stolen, putting it again into 
cipher, which was no small job, with this particular double- 
barreled code. Zoldoff, too, had recovered his usual health 
and spirits, although his face and head still showed the effects 
of the brutal attack. 

Even though the féte was many hours off, in fact not until 
the next morning, many strangers were gathering in the vicin- 
ity of the Boy Scout encampment at Wembley. 

“You scouts want to keep your eyes and ears open. Only 
two more days to remain here. Much can happen. Those 
abominable spies have stolen only one-half of what they were 
sent out to get!” 


T WAS Craig warning Ken and two other scouts in one of 
the tents. They were busy getting the radio exhibit in 
order. Ken had always taken such a keen interest in 
radio, had shown such a natural aptitude in building and 
constructing sets that it was in this exhibit he expected to 
shine. 
“Yes, we have a lot to do,” put in Herb Birch. 
could be in our tent to-night, Ken.” 
“T’d like to be. But I don’t dare. I must stay in my room 
at the little hotel.” 
The other boys nodded. They knew it was better, respected 
Ken’s vigilance under the direction of Craig. 
“Don’t go out after eight to-night, Ken,’ 
aside. “ Always there is someone about the hotel to help you 


“T wish you 


’ whispered Craig 


Contests were to be held in all branches of - 


in case you need help. I shall be around the hotel grounds or 
the camp all night, watching.”’ 

Kennedy and I left the boys. The fact was that to me 
Kennedy seemed tireless. The camp of the scouts was con- 
stantly being watched. Any suspicious person was made to 
explain his business and give an account of himself. Indeed 
this attitude of being always on guard lent a thrill to the life 
of the scouts which they loved. The very air seemed charged 
with excitement. 

It was after dinner and bordering on dusk when we saun- 
tered over in the direction of the little inn. The grounds were 
laid out very beautifully and the charm of the place was the 
big old trees that shaded and hung protectingly over the roof. 

Ken’s room was not very large and was plainly furnished, 
with a huge open fireplace in the corner, three windows and 
a door. When we entered Ken was reading. Craig sat down 
over by a window. 

“Be careful as you look out,” beckoned Craig, his finger 
raised for caution. 

We peered out. There near the carriage entrance was de 
Rapalie. He was studying the old hostelry, and I did not like 
the looks of it. 

“Why do you suppose he is here? Has he learned to love us 
on board the ship?” asked Ken, sarcastically. I smiled at him. 

“Walter, stick here with Ken,” decided Craig. “I’m going 
out to keep an eye on that gentleman.” 

Both of us would have liked to go with Craig, but we 
stayed. I studied the room. The Inn had been Americanized 
to an extent. On a little table was a telephone. At least, | 
felt, there was some comfort in that. 

Perhaps a quarter of an hour passed, when the telephone 
bell tinkled. T answered it. It sounded tike Kennedy’s veice. 
IIe seemed agitated and hurried. For Ken’s sake I tried 

(Continued on page 37) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


O THE President-Elect, congratulations! 

As always happens, the Best Man has 
won. And if, at the moment, we do not 
mention him by name, it is because we do 
not know, as we go to press, who he will 
be. But our congratulations are none the 
less hearty, because this is one of those 
occasions when ignorance is bliss. 


Britain and Bolshevism 
Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery and, with the 


United States choosing a President, Britain also and Germany (set forth in a ship. 


are holding elections. In Britain, 
they have had a Labor Government, 
but it could do nothing very violent - 
because it had no majority in Parlia- 
ment, which corresponds to our Con- 
gress. ‘‘Labor’’ has been in office, 
therefore, but not in power. The 
Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, 
is thus appealing for a majority— 
that is, for power as well as office. 

If he wins, it will make a difference, 
for Britain will then have real Social- 
ism. Money will be lent to Russia 
and the State will own the railroads. 
At present, it looks as if the other 
parties, Conservative and Liberal— 
which correspond roughly to our 
Republicans and Democrats—would 
defeat “Labor.” But much depends, 
in Britain as here, on how the women 
vote, and indeed on whether they 4 
vote at all. As scouts, we must teach 
our mothers and sisters that they also 
have a duty as citizens. 


characteristic 


famous 


Will Germany Turn Foolish? 

In Germany, the people will decide 
whether the Republic is to carry on. 
And as the United States, under the 
Dawes Plan, has just lent 200 million 
dollars to the German Republic, we 
are interested in the future of that 
institution. There are Bolshevists in 
Germany who want to destroy the 
Republic and set up a Soviet, as in 
Russia. But the real danger comes 
from the Monarchists, who would like 
to see the Hohenzollerns back on the 
throne. They would not, I think, re- 
call the ex-Kaiser, who is thoroughly 
discredited; but his son, the former 
Crown Prince, is now residing in 
Germany and there is also a grand- 
son available—indeed, several. 


England Fanning 

So England is to learn by watching 
the Giants and the White Sox that there is, after all, some 
little difference between baseball and “ rounders.”’ Let us hope 
that the reporters over there will describe the game on truc 
American style, adjectives included. Not that we think that 
England will ever exchange cricket for the diamond. Both 
games are too intimately national to be interchanged. At 
cricket, we shall never beat John Bull. And at baseball, John 
Bull will never beat Uncle Sam. 


Senators Show Sense 

The Senators at Washington have won the World Series and 
Walter Johnson, the pitcher, has had his triumph. What the 
nation has admired in him is not merely his success in the 
game but his unselfish sportsmanship—his splendid team-work. 
And behind it all, there has been the background of a good 
clean home. In Walter Johnson, there has been character as 
well as strength and skill. 


Dishonesty Not Good Policy 

Happily, I need say little of “the scandal.” Tor Judge 
Landis nipped it in the bud. The boy to be pitied is Jimmy 
O’Connell, who was induced by “‘Cozy” Dolan to offer a 
bribe. Just one act of madness, and he is ruined! Nor was it 
any use for “Cozy” Dolan to say, “I don’t remember.” By 
a stroke of the pen, he also was reduced from a Giant to a 
pigmy. In 1919 there was a similar scandal, which came as a 
severe shock to the millions of boys who believed that baseball 
is square. A young fan cried, “Joe, you didn’t do it—say it’s 
not true!”’ In this latest case, fortunately, there was quick 
surgery. We can forget it. 
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likeness of Samuel Clemens, 


Dead by Alcohol 


There are slips that cost, not a career alone but a throne. 


In 1917 Russia was hard-pressed by Germany. The Czar 
asked England to send him Lord Kitchener and Lord Kitchener 
His voyage was a dead secret, yet some 
how the Germans sank the vessel 
with a mine. How the news 
“leaked” to the enemy has never 
been exactly known till a week or 
two ago, when Count Kommisarov, 
the head of the Czar’s secret police, 
wrote it for the New York Times. 
It has long been known that the 
late Czar was addicted to liquor. 
One day, when he was drinking, he 
talked a little too freely. And 
there were spies hanging around. 
One of them hurried to Stockholm 
in Sweden and there met the agents 
of Germany. Kitchener’s move 
ments were thus known and _ the 
rest followed. He was drowned in 
the Czar’s glass of wine and the 
Romanoffs were obliterated. 


. Aerial Leviathans 


better known to most of us as Mark Twain, the Over land and sea, those vast 
author and humorist, whose auto- ships of the air, the Shenandoah and 
biography has just appeared in print, years after the ZR-3, have sailed — serenely. 
his death, ; 
tA © 





ZR-3 


upon her arrival at her home station at Lakehurst, N. J.: the left hand view is a close-up of the main gondola, snapped as 
the officers who brought the dirigible across the Allantic were “going ashore.” 
tremendous size of both the airship and the hangar, and also illustrates how a great big mass of aluminum and silk can be 


line for ten miles. 

Dr. Eckener, the German 
captain of the ZR-3, seeks to 
prove that his dirigible has 
a commercial value. He ar- 
gues that one day an airship 
will be cheaper than a train 
because it needs no track, no 
tunnels and no signals. 


Traffic de Luxe 

I cannot agree. The ZR-3 
carries only thirty passengers, 
or fewer than a Pullman, and 
seven tons of mail, which is 
only one-eighth the capacity 
of a freight car. Yet she cost 500,000 dollars and has to be 
driven by five engines, developing 2,000 horsepower, or a 
tractive effort equal to that of a modern locomotive. And 
the hangar is large enough to hold the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, save only the top of the Dome. 

Another item is gas. The ZR-3 used hydrogen, the price 
of which is 3 dollars a thousand cubic feet. As the airship 


The right-hand photo gives an idea of the 





The ‘American’ League team of Washington, D. C., which won 
the 1924 World’s Championship Pennant from the New York 
National League team 





contained 2,400,000 cubic feet, the gas cost 
7,200 dollars. But the trouble with hydrogen 
is that it is inflammable. Indeed, the crew 
of the ZR-3 were forbidden to smoke. Hence, 
the Shenandoah uses helium which costs 60 
dollars a thousand feet or 20 times as much 
as hydrogen. If, then, Dr. Eckener builds, 
as he proposes, a dirigible of 5,000,000 cubic feet, the helium 
alone will cost 300,000 dollars. 


Don’t Blow Too Hard 

Again, ships of the air, like ships on the sea, would have to be 
insured against accident and the risk is high. A dirigible is a 
great big butterfly and it is as easily crushed. The British 
built ZR-2 thus collapsed, as did our own “‘ Roma,” which cost 
us 34 lives. : 

It is doubtless true that, since the days of Count Zeppelin, 
Germany has built the best airships. Yet even the ZR-3 is 
so sensitive to a gust of wind that, at Friedrichshafen on 
Lake Geneva, she was one day almost wrecked against a build- 
ing; and Dr. Eckener states that he postponed his departure in 
order to avoid breezes which would have driven him 400 miles 
out of his course. 


Birds of Play. Not Prey 
Airships are thus our pet toys. We fly them as we fly kites. 
They are useless for war or for trade but, as yachts of the sky, 
they are a commercial proposition—for millionaires. Success 
to our super-Zeppelin, when she is launched! 


Mark Twain Immortal 

The book to be read this month is Mark Twain’s Auto- 
biography. I saw him once. It was at a garden party at 
Windsor Castle and he wore a palmbeach suit. King Edward 
VII sent a message, asking for a chat. ‘Tell the King,” said 
Mr. Clemens, ‘‘that I wil! be happy to meet him, but that 
I won’t be answerable for 
the consequences!” 


Broken China 


You can best understand 
the war in China by sup- 


posing that each of our 
forty-eight states had a 


separate army, commanded 
by the governor, and that 
all the generals of these 
armies were fighting each 
other from time to time in 
order to find out who shall 
he President of the Re- 
public. While the China- 
man has, at times, his little 
feuds, he has been, on the 
whole, the most peaceful 
man on earth. But he is 


now learning the use of 
maneuvered about by the officers and men who have studied and worked for years lo lear ypedest “how lo do it” modern weapons, with 
of which, at a profit, foreign 
Millions have gazed on them powers are only too ready 
with wonder, and,at Lake- to supply him. Some day, 
hurst, New Jersey, 35,000 the Chinese may point their 
persons visited the ZR-3 guns, not at one another, 
on a single day while on but at the rest of the world. 
one road, the automobiles And then they will shoot 
stretched in an unbroken straight. ; 


Peace, Imperfect Peace 
Can we abolish war? 
That is the question. Since 
Satan was cast out of heaven 
there has been fighting. 
The poetry of Homer was 
inspired by war. So were 
the legends of the Rhine the 
ballads of Scotland, the 
stories of King Arthur and 
the Round Table, and what 
David Wark Griffiths calls 
“the birth” of this nation. 
Yet slavery has been abol- 
ished. And slavery was once 
universal. We need not be surprised, then, if more people than 
ever before are to-day seeking an alternative to bloodshed. 


Can We Arbitrate? 


According to the League of Nations, we must either fight 
or arbitrate. On many matters we do arbitrate. But can 


(Concluded on page 55) 




















The Winners of the December Photographic Contest 


First Prize awarded to Field Executive George Bergstrom 
for “Spotted Twins” 


Rules for the Photographic 
Contest will be found on 
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MOVIE STUFF 
Tom Holland, Chicago, Illinois. 
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LEAVE YOUR CARD i 
Scout Roy Curnon, Taft, California. 
THE CHAUFFEUR 
Kenneth Brown, Birmingham, Alabama. j 














SCOUTING IN EGYPT 
Scout Mohamed Atieh Mohamed, Cairo, Egypt. 
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BETWEEN BARKS STARTING RIGHT 


L. Menar Tibbetts, Albert Lea, Minn. Richard Meyer, Alhambra, California. THE AVIATOR 











GEORGE WASHINGTON ROCK 
Walter McDermit, Bethlehem. Pa. 





{/, : Scout Robert Walsh, Long Branch, California. 











NATURE’S BEAUTY SPOTTED TWINS 
Lone Scout John Kurilla, Bayonne, N. J. Field Executive George Bergstrom, Ogden, Utah. 
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AT HOLMAN is both a star player and an excel- 


You don’t always find that happy 
and when you do he’s 


lent coach. 
combination in one man, 
worth listening to. 

Basketball is Mr. Holman’s game. For the past seven 
years he has been instructor of physical training and basket- 
ball coach in the College of the City of New York. During 
this period and for some time before he has played on some of 
‘the fastest professional basketball teams in the country; 
notably the Original Celtics of New York, the speediest quintet 
that ever passed a ball the length of a gymnasium floor. This 
team recently played through two seasons without meeting 
a single defeat. So you see Mr. Holman is in a fair way of 
knowing something of the ins and outs of his game. He is the 
author of an informative book called “Scientific Basketball,” 
which anyone interested in the game can peruse with con- 
siderable profit. 

I recently asked Mr. Holman to tell the readers of Boys’ 
Lire something about basketball as it is played to-day. The 
game has changed greatly in the course of a few years, just as 
football has changed. It is speedier, more scientific and far 
more popular than it was. Why, T gan remember the time in 
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saying that it was 
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solely a “girl's 
game.” But you 
don’t hear much 
talk of that sort 
of basketball as 


it is played to- 
day. O Cernler 


Before coming 

to Mr. Holman’s x 
comments, sup 
pose we review 
a few obvious 
facts about the 
layout of a bas- 
ketball court, 
the line-up of the 
teams and what 
the game is all 
about. There 
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p With’ Basketball 


By Elon Jessup 


may be some readers who have neither played nor seen a game 
of this speedy indoor winter sport. 

According to official rules the playing court shall not be 
more than go feet long by 50 feet wide and not less than 60 feet 
long by 35 feet wide. Thus, in case you wish to build a court 
outdoors or have facilities indoors, you can choose propor- 
tionate specifications between these figures, as you see fit. 

Two-inch-wide lines mark the side and end boundaries of 
this rectangular court. In its exact center is marked the 
“center circle,”’ having a radius of 2 feet. The two baskets are 
in line with this, attached to backboards located just a trifle 
inside each end boundary. The metal ring holding the basket 
is 10 feet above the floor. : 

Fifteen feet from either backboard toward the center, you 
mark a line all the way across the court. ‘These two lines, 
parallel to the end boundaries, are known as “ free throw lines.” 
After marking a “foul circle” and “‘free throw lane” between 
the center circle and each of the two baskets, your playing 
court is complete. The foul circle is 6 feet in radius and inter- 
sects the free throw line. The free throw lane is 6 feet wide 
and is marked in such a manner that the circle and lane to- 
gether have the general appearance of a huge keyhole. 

A basketball team consists of five players, known respec- 
tively as center, right forward, left forward, right guard and 
left guard. In the line-up, the two centers of the opposing 
teams face each other in the center of the floor. The four ends 
of the letter X gives you some idea of the line-up positions 
taken by the eight remaining men on the court; they pair off 
in this manner, one man of each pair being an opponent of the 
other. Thus, the right guard of one team is paired with the 
right forward of the other team, the left guard plays against 
the opposing team’s left forward, and so on. 

Play begins when the ball is tossed up in the center circle. 
The object of each team thereafter is to gain possession of the 
ball; throw, bat, bounce or roll it down the court, toss it into 
the basket and thereby score two points. You aren’t allowed 
to run with the ball, and it’s against the rules to hold it. There 
is a great deal of information of this general sort that you must 
study in order to play. You'll find this in a paper-covered 
book of official basketball rules, which can be bought at al- 
most any sporting-goods store. 

So much for obvious fundamentals. But there are different 
styles of play, and some are more effective than others. Let 


The Cruise of the 


A synopsis of the first installment of 
this story will be found on page 79 


DARK NIGHT AND STORMY DAWN 


T IS no figure of speech to say that the two in the chart 
house held their breath when the Cuwiétlefish suddenly 
forged ahead into adead calm. But Win promptly met 
the call for action. Snatching up the speaking-tube, 

he spoke quickly to Henry. 

“Slow down, but keep her turning over and watch your 
telegraph dial!” he directed. “We're in the dead center of a 
twister, and when we get the wind again, nobody knows 
what'll happen. When I signal ‘full speed ahead,’ open 
her up and make a quick break for the deck and grab a 
life-belt. And don’t forget to hang on tooth and toe nail 
when you get out in the open. D’you get all that?” 

“Got you,” said a weakish voice at the other end of the 
tube. ‘‘Anything else?” 

““No; only don’t forget to climb out of that hole when 
you've put the power on. There’ll be no use in your standing 
by after that.” 

As once before, the suspense was paralyzing, but this time 
it was not prolonged. The cruiser had made scarcely half a 
dozen pitches in the dead calm when a sound like distant 
thunder began to drum upon the lifeless air. 

“Tt’s coming!’’ Win yelled; and then, as the first puff of 
wind struck in their faces: “Dead out of the north—just 
what I was afraid of! The power—quick! Give Henny the 
signal!” 

Darby ennai the telegraph indicator to “Full speed, ne 
and Win put the helm hard a-port. Ordinarily the cruiser 
answered the helm as promptly as an automobile answers its 
steering-wheel. But now, as if some sea monster were cling- 
ing to her keel, she came about so slowly that the first of the 
shrieking blasts out of the north caught her fairly on the 
starboard bow. 

For a nerve-racking moment she reeled and buried her 
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port rail deep in the smother to leeward. “It’s got us!” 
Darby shouted. ‘‘She’s foundering! Grab that life-belt— 
I’m going after Henry!” 

But Win did not loose his grip on the wheel. The howling 
precursor blast had passed on, and before the next one came, 
the turning movement of the cruiser was more than half com- 
pleted, and this time the barrage of wind and wave fell upon 
the starboard quarter with a crash like that of falling masonry. 
Slowly, once again, the brave little ship righted herself, shook 
the tumbling seas from her deck and swung around to dart 
away on the reversed course with the speed of an arrow. 

Foot by foot, Darby fought his way back to the chart 
house and drew himself up into its shelter. 

“Henny?” Win demanded; “where is he?” 

“‘Couldn’t budge him,”’ was the reply. ‘Says his job’s in 
the engine-room, and that’s where he is going to stay. Says 
if we founder he may as well be there as anywhere, because 
he doesn’t swim well enough to do any good in this sea.”’ 

“The nervy little snipe!” said Win. “Is he sick?” 

“You'd know he would be. His face is perfectly green. But 
he won’t give up. We didn’t half know Henny, Win.” 

“T’ll say we didn’t!” 

“How is she handling?” 

“‘She handles a bit easier now. But I’m afraid this settles 
your sale for good and all, Darb. We're going south, and 
goodness only knows where we’ll be when this hurricane blows 
itself out.” 

“I’m thinking a lot more about our lives, just now, than I 
am about the sale, or anything else. Can’t I take the wheel 
for a while and spell you?”’ 

“Sure you can. All you have to do is to hold her head up to 


Nat Holman tell you why you have to keep up-to-date in your 
playing methods if you expect yours to be a winning team. 

“T wish to emphasize the importance of team-work,”’ re- 
marked Mr. Holman. “In the past, basketball has suffered 
from too much individual playing; brilliant distance shots now 
and then, but every man for himself. The winning team of to- 
day is not the team of brilliant individual players. It.is the 
one that constantly cooperates and pays a great deal of atten- 
tion to well-organized team-play. Of course, if there is a man 
on your team who is an especially clever shooter you would be 
foolish not to take advantage of the fact. Organize your plays 
so that he may function to the best advantage. The point is 
organize, back him up. That’s one instance of team-work. 

“Tt is essential that a basketball team know how to shoot 
baskets in order to win games. Good foul shooting, espe 
cially, requires endless practice. Yet it is a fact that a well- 
organized team the members of which merge their individuali- 
ties and resort largely to fast short-passing will beat a team 
which may be quite a bit superior in basket shooting. Basket- 
ball is primarily a passing game. That’s a fact that is some- 
times overlooked. But it is of the utmost importance. 

“The fast short-passing team is the hardest kind of team to 


beat. Every 
End 





member of the 
team is in mo- 
tion. The rapid 
change of posi- 
tion, due to the 
numerous rapid 
short passes, con- 
fuses and often 
demoralizes your 
opponents, tends 
to break up their 
defense. And 
right here let me 
emphasize the 
importance of 
having one of 
your team-mates 
toward the 
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I'll flop 
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it and ease her a bit when she pitches over the crests. 
down here on the seat and be with you if you need me.’ 

Bracing himself as best he could, Darby took over the 
task of keeping the cruiser ahead of the following seas, 
which were again beginning to assume threatening proportions 
astern. Win propped himself in a corner of the chart house, 
and was so weary that, notwithstanding the pandemonium 
going on all around him, he was soon asleep. Through an hour 
that went by on leaden wings Darby clung to the wheel, fully 
appreciating now the strain Win had been under. Not for a 
second could he relax his vigilance. Though he had had no 
experience with storms at sea, he had sailed the home lakes 
enough to know that a single failure to meet the flying leaps 
and plunges of the cruiser would mean a capsize and death for 
all on board. 

In the gripping strain of such a tremendous responsibility, 
he had small thought for the disheartening fact that every 
leap of the Cutllefish was carrying her farther from her 
intended destination in the lower Mississippi—to the smash- 
ing of her owner’s prospects and ambitions for the future. 
That, in the peril of the moment, was the last thing to be 
considered. 

The dawn, when it finally came, merely served to light 
murkily a heaving, wind-torn waste of waters, with gray 
clouds flying low. Occasional gusts of rain came from the 
clouds, and there were no signs of abatement in the fury of the 
storm. If anything, the wind was blowing harder than it had 
in the night, and the cruiser was as a chip of wood tossed upon 
the crests of the mighty billows. 


Pee through that portentous day the storm continued to 
rage and the Cuttlefish fled southward in the grasp of the 
hurricane. Late in the afternoon, at the final daylight change 
of watches, Darby and Win saw a storm-driven vessel off to 
starboard. The ship was a schooner; her mizzenmast was 
gone, and only a stump of the foremast was left, with a mere 
rag of staysail still left in its bolt-ropes. It was only a glimpse 
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that they had as the cruiser topped one of the billows and the 
half-wrecked ship was pitching over another, but that was 
depressing enough. 

Shortly after they saw the half-wrecked schooner, darkness 
settled down and the redoubled strain of keeping the cruiser 
from falling off and wallowing to her foundering in the trough 
of the seas, without the sense of sight to help, called for the 
last reserves of endurance in the two who had it to do. For 
that matter, the pitching and tossing, the ever-present threat 
of disaster and death, and the nerve tension which such a 
prolonged struggle calls for, were beginning to tell on all three of 
them. Henry Mansur said the least, and probably suffered 
the most; and Win Barclay came next. Darby, with his 
healthy outdoor life on a farm to back him up, had the most 
endurance, and it was he who gradually took over the com- 
mand, lengthening his own tricks at the wheel, and lessening 
the strain on Win in every way possible. 

Though in this second night Win could no longer stand it to 
take his full stretch at the steering, he was game and refused 
to go below and turn in when Darby relieved him. 

“No, by jing,” he protested; “if I can’t stick it out through 
my watch, I can at least stay where you can get hold of me.”’ 
And with that he wedged himself in a corner of the chart house 
and got what rest he could in that way. 


T WAS along in the small hours of the morning, and Darby, 
following the example set by Win, was humped on the pilot’s 
bench for a snatched interval of rest and sleep, when he became 
suddenly alive to the fact that Win was calling to him excitedly. 
Shaking himself awake, he saw that the clouds were breaking 
away and the stars were beginning to appear, though the wind 
had not abated, and the Cuétlefish was still tossing chip-like 
from billow to billow. 
“What is it?” he asked. 


“That new noise!—don’t you hear it?” said Win breath- 


lessly. Now that his attention was called to it, Darby did 
hear it; a low, booming murmur like the muttering of distant 
thunder. 


“T hear it now,” he said, springing to his feet. “Is it 
thunder?”’ 

“Nothing so harmless as thunder,” was the shaken reply. 
I’ve been trying for the last 


Whereabouts do you 


“Tt’s the sea pounding on a reef! 

fifteen minutes to locate it, and I can’t. 

make it?—port, starboard, or ahead?” 
Darby listened. The intermittent 


booming was grow- 








ing more distinct, but its direction could not be de- 
termined. 

“Can you see anything?” Win asked. 
full of salt spray that I’m half blind.” 

Darby leaned over the bridge rail and tried to pierce the 
darkness ahead. 

““We’re coming to something,” he said. 
mass of something that doesn’t look like a cloud bank.” 

“Tt isn’t!” Win exclaimed, rubbing the spray out of his eyes; 
“it’sland! Wait till we rise on this next sea and you'll see it as 
plain as day!” ‘ 

When the time came, Darby saw it quite plainly in the dim 
starlight; a coast line with an outer barrier of white breakers to 
fringe it. And the cruiser was driving straight for it, not only 
under her own power, but on the wings of the gale as well. 

“Tt’s an island—it must be an island,” he said hurriedly. 
“ And that line of breakers. that’sa reef, Win. If we can’t 
alter the course and dodge, we're gone!” 

“We can only try,” was the doubtful answer, but as soon as 
the cruiser felt the changing helm it was evident that there 
was to be no eleventh-hour turning aside. In the next yawing 
slide into the trough it was only Win’s quick reversal of the 
helm that kept the little vessel from broaching to and rolling 
over and over like a log. 

“Nothing doing!” said Win grimly. ‘‘We’ve got to take 
what’s coming to us—and that will be the final smash. If 
there were a dozen passaves through that reef we couldn’t find 
one of them in the dark!”’ 

“All right,”’ said Darby in the quietness of despair. “‘ Hold 
her as steady as you can, and I'll go get Henry. Shall we stop 


“My eyes are so 





“T can see a dark 


the motor?” 

At first Win said “yes’’; then he changed his mind and said, 
““No; leave it running. It won’t make a bit of difference 
whether we hit it hard or easy: the breakers will see to it that 
we get ours. And if you stop the engine now we're likely to 
capsize and go under before we strike.”’ 

Darby clawed his way to the cabin companion steps and 
hurried forward to the engine-room. Henry was refilling the 
oil-cups, and catching the steadying moment between pitchings 
to wipe off the drippings. Darby lurched in and put an arm 
over the small one’s shoulders. 

“Leave things just as they are, Henry,” he commanded 
quietly, ‘and come on deck with me. No, don’t wait to do 
anything else.” 

“*Wha-what’s the matter? 
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There’s land ahead 
There is no chance 


““We’ve come to the end of things. 
with a reef and the sea breaking over it. 
for the cruiser.” 

Henry straightened up, and Darby could see in his eyes the 
fight he was making for self-control. It was a winning fight, 
too, for he said, quite calmly: “If that is so, hadn’t I better 
shut the motor off?” 

“Win says not. If we take the power off we'll lose our 
steerage-way and probably be capsized before we strike. 
Come on; there is no time to lose.” 

Henry obeyed in silence. In the cabin, where a single 
incandescent gave a feeble light, Darby fished under a bunk 
and got out three life-belts, making Henry put one on, and 
tying one about his own body, before they went any farther. 
Reaching the bridge they found they were none too soon. 
The hoarse thunder of the breakers drowned every other 
sound, and the white line was now so near that they could see 
the waves break and leap high in the air at their impact on the 
rocks. 

Win took the liie-belt Darby had brought and tied it on. 

“Listen,” he said, shouting to make himself heard. “If 
we go in on the cruiser, it’s a ten-to-one shot that we are all 
knocked senseless by the shock. Let’s not wait for that; let’s 
all jump just as she is coming down for the last time—jump 
just as far as we can towards shore. It’s our best chance.” 

“Right!” shouted Darby; and then to Henry: “‘Are you 
game for it?” 

He saw Henry’s lips move and saw him nod. Then— 

The doomed Cuttlefish was sliding majestically up the back 
of the final wave. At its very apex, when the little vessel, 
seemingly half out of water, hung for a second over the fright- 
ful vortex below, Darby yelled ‘‘ Now!” and the next instant 
the fight for bare life was on. 

Darby knew nothing of what followed save that his leap 
had carried him beyond the reef, and that Henry, who had 
jumped a half-second before him, was in the furious turmoil 
of waters with him. Knowing that Henry was a poor swim- 
mer, he promptly laid hold of him, and then a battle, pro- 
longed until he thought his lungs were bursting, was fought 
with the thundering seas and the sucking undertow. 

When the battle ended, he was crawling out upon the beach, 
beaten and bruised, but with one hand still gripping the collar 
of Henry’s coat. At first he thought Win was gone, but in 
a minute or two a sodden figure came creeping along on the 
sands, choking and coughing and gasping as it crawled. 
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The dawn brought no -relief from the terrible running seas and the fury of the 
wind. The Cuttlefish was as a chip tossed upon the crests of the mighty billows 
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Win was the first to find his tongue. 


“Ts that you, Darb?” asked the gasping figure; and then, 
““Where’s Henny?” 

“T’ve got him here,” was the answer, “but I’m afraid it’s 
too late: the—the fight was too much for him.” 

“Not drowned!” yelped Win, struggling weakly to his feet. 

“*T—I’m afraid so,” was the broken reply. ‘‘Come and see 
for yourself. I—TI can’t find a sign of life.” 

“My heavens!” groaned Win, falling on his knees beside 
the limp figure over which Darby was working, “if it could 
only have been one of us instead of him! How can we ever 
go back and face his folks!” 


’ 


F THEY should live to be a hundred years old, it may 

safely be said that neither Winthrop Barclay nor Darby 
Gilliss will ever forget the nerve-racking, despairing ex- 
perience of that first half-hour after they had been cast up by 
the sea on the beach of an unknown island in the Caribbean; 
a half-hour in which they worked desperately over what 
appeared to be only the dead body of Henry Mansur, with 
the spark of life gone beyond the hope of recovery. 

Long after hope was gone they kept on trying all the ex- 
pedients their swimming coach had taught them to bring the 
vanished spark back, neither of them willing to give voice to 
the despair that each felt. And at the very last, when it 
seemed no more than sheer madness to keep on working over 
him, Henry choked, coughed, gasped and sat up, asking feebly 
where he was and what had hit him. 

It was then that a couple of first-aiders forgot their own 
narrow escape and the loss of the cruiser; forgot everything 
but the one heart-warming fact that their number was still 
unbroken. 

“Suffering calamities, Henny, what an awful scare you 
threw into us!’’ Win gasped out. ‘Feeling a little more like 
yourself now?” 

“Tl be all right in a few minutes. 
to us after we jumped overboard?” 

Darby said: “I guess none of us can tell much about that. 
Half the time I couldn’t tell whether I was swimming toward 
the shore or the other way.” 

“Nor I,” Win put in. “But I know I was half-drowned 
most of the time.” 

“What became of the Culilefish?’’ Henry wanted to know; 
and it was Win who answered him. 

“She is probably lying fathoms under in the deep water 
outside of the reef. No boat that was ever built could live 
past the smash she must have had when she struck.”’ 


Wha-what happened 
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“Tell me,” he breathed, “am I dreaming—or do you fellows see it, too?” 


“Did you hear her strike?” Henry asked. 

“Huh!” said Win; “you couldn’t have heard an earthquake 
in all that booming and roaring out yonder.” 

“We haven’t a word to say about the loss of the boat,” 
Darby put in manfully, this though the loss meant much to 
him. ‘We're all here, and all alive, thank God; and that is 
more than-we had any reason to hope for.” 

“Where is ‘here’?’”’ Henry inquired. 

“You know just as much about it as we do,” Win replied. 
“T suppose we’re on an island. It can’t be the coast of 
Yucatan, because we haven’t made a mile of westing since 
the storm hit us. It may be the western end of Cuba, but 
I don’t think so. We must be farther south than that, the 
way we’ve been chasing since night before last.” 

“Well, it’s dry land, anyhow,” Henry commented grate- 
fully; and then: ‘‘Gee—but I’m tired! I feel as if I could 
sleep for a week.” 

Darby said, ‘Here, too,’’ and bestirring themselves only 
enough to move back to the dry sand of the upper beach, all 
three of them quickly forgot their late perils and slept, making 
nothing of their soaked clothes, the thundering of the great 
seas upon the reef, or the harsh clashing of the palm fronds 
over their heads in the gale which was still blowing with at 
least half-hurricane violence. 

Being thoroughly worn out by the long battle with the 
storm, and its climax in the struggle for life through the surf, 
it was small wonder that the sun was hours high in the eastern 
heavens before any of them awoke. Darby was the first to 
stir and sit up in his dry-sand bed, and it took him a minute 
or so to realize where he was and what had happened. 

There was little in the surroundings to remind him of the 
perils of the night. The pouring gale had dwindled to a mere 
cooling breeze from the sea, most grateful with the tropical 
sun beating down upon sand which was so white as to be fairly 
blinding to unaccustomed eyes. On the seaward side of 
a lagoon, pond-like in its placidity, the lessening seas still 
beat upon the barrier, and only wavelets came over to ripple 
the surface of the quiet lagoon. 

l'rom where he was sitting in the jungle-forested border of 
the beach, Darby could not see very far either to the right 
or the left; but for as far as he could see, jungle, beach, lagoon 
and reef extended in unbroken lines. Reaching over, he 
shook Winthrop awake. 

‘Time to rise and shine,” he said. 
while ago.” 

Win sat up quickly, rubbing his eyes. 





“The sun did it a good 


“Whoosh!” he 








yawned; “I feel as if I'd slept the clock around twice. Have 
you been up long?” 

“Not ‘up’ at all; I haven’t been awake five minutes.” 
Then: “I’ve been wondering what has become of all the wreck- 
age from the cruiser; wondering and hoping that some- 
thing in the eating line might have drifted ashore. But 
there isn’t a sign of anything on the beach: you can see for 
yourself.” 

Win shook his head. ‘We'll never eat,anything that was 
in the lockers of the Cudtlefish, Darb. It’s just as I said last 
night; she has gone down in the deep water outside, with 
everything on board.” 

“It looks mighty much that way,” said Darby gloomily, 
as he got up to beat the sand out of his clothes, which 
the hot sun had already dried. “In that case, the next 
thing to do is to try to find somebody who can give us a 
breakfast.” 

Win looked up with a wry smile. ‘ You are taking it for 
granted that we’re going to be able to find the somebody?” 
he said. 

“Just hoping,”’ Darby qualified. “ Even if this is an island, 
as I suppose it is, surely it must be inhabited. There can’t 
be many of them that are not, nowadays.” 

Win got upon his feet and said, “Lend me your belt,” 
and when Darby had complied he spliced it with his own 
to make a climbing loop, such as telephone linemen use. 
Picking the tallest of the palms in the beach fringe he 
worked his way up the clean trunk to the cluster of foliage 
at the top. When he came down he had only an unhopeful 
report to make. 

“Tt’s nix on the inhabitants, I’m afraid,” he said. ‘Our 
landfall is an island, all right, and from the top of that tree 
you can see practically all over it. It’s not much more than 
half a mile straight across, I should say, and something 
less than two miles long: woods all over it, and the sea all 
around it. No signs of anything like a human habitation, 
that I saw.” 

“Pity’s sake!”” Darby exclaimed. ‘“That’s pretty serious!” 

“What is serious?”” Henry asked, sitting up suddenly; and 
they told him. ‘‘Castaways on a desert island,” he said, half 
dreamily. “I’ve read about ’em and often wondered what I’d 
do if I were one of em. Cocoanuts to eat?” 

““Haven’t seen any yet,” said Win. “But there must be 
some. There are always cocoanuts on desert islands in the 
books. I guess we'll find some: it’s all woods everywhere.”’ 

(Continued on page 32) 


























A synopsis of previous instalments of 
this story will be found on page 80 
O THE three Young American Citizens, just out of 
high school in New York, found themselves suddenly 
in absolute control of the Castle of Lichtenstein in 
mid-Europe. Sleeping there in the Panelled Room, 
where the great four-post bed was big enough to hold a dozen 
such scouts, you would not have said at first sight that Goggles 
was a Duke, that Freckles was his Minister of War, and that 
Knuckles was his Master of Horse. Their limbs were scarred 
by travel, their hair had been last cut on Broadway and One 
Thirty-seventh, and their tattered but honorable khaki was 
not the material usually selected by the court tailor for levee 
dress. It was Knuckles, the Anglo Saxon, who awoke first, 
not because he was less tired than the other Young Citizens 
but because, for some reason, he happened to be more hungry. 
Also, by a coincidence, there had entered the room three noble- 
looking dogs. The first was a magnificent boarhound that 
stood fifty-three inches on his four feet, rising to double that 
height when he became playful, or, like Knuckles, wanted 
breakfast. The second of these attractive animals was a King 
Charles terrier that stood four inches from the ground, but 
could reach ten inches when begging, like Knuckles, for break- 
fast. The third of the creatures was a long-eared spaniel, with 
black hair as soft as silk, which padded about the room in a 
friendly fashion in the hope of finding, like Knuckles, a bite of 
breakfast. As day dawned, all these three dogs were rever- 
ently licking Knuckles’ outstretched toes, the owner of which 
felt it to be his duty to yawn, raise one stiff arm as far as it 
would reach towards the ceiling and extend the other stiff 
leg. Then he addressed the world ia general with the words: 
“Move resolution—eats.” 
I'reckles blinked, feebly brushed the active tongue of a boar- 
hound from his eyes, and inquired: 
“Is we still alive? Guess we is. Down, puppy, down.” 
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“As constitutional 
advisers,’’ croaked 
Knuckles, “I move 
that the Cabinet apply 
to his Highness, the 
Duke, the ceremonial 
known as a restora- 
tion to his throne of 
the apparently 
drowned.” 

Goggles still lay 
slumbering. His 
face displayed the 
vacancy which be- 
fits the high rank 
that he had attained. His mouth 
ajar. All the three dogs had licked 
him carefully, but in vain. He 
was, however, now conscious of an 
added weight to his chest which 
turned his dreams of Mommer to 
nightmares of Popper. It was 
merely Knuckles, assisted by the 
spaniel and applauded by the 
aristocratic guffaws of the boar- 
bound. At his head, knelt Freckles 
who worked the Duke’s arms vio- 
lently back and forth while the 
King Charles terrior whined with anxiety over the sovereign 
whom he loved, even ina swoon. After three minutes of this 
treatment, Goggles slowly opened an eye. It was his first sign 
of returning vitality. 

“His Highness respires at last,” cried Freckles, with joy in 
his voice. ‘Goggles, my precious, you owe your young and 
innocent life to your Cabinet. Be grateful, Duke.” 

‘ ; And Goggles tried to pucker up 
the ducal countenance into what the 
movies call “registering thanks.” 
What a happy, happy morn it was! 
These Three Young Citizens were 
greeted by all the joys of life, break- 
fast, bruises, dogs and each other. 
But there is more to come. 

In the Banqueting Hall they 
breakfasted a la picnic. Like Lord 
Renfrew, otherwise the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke was declared to be 

incognito, nor did he sit on 
his usual dais. He was, how- 
= ever, graciously permitted by 

Freckles and Knuckles to hand 

them bacon. And any idea of 

abdication was scouted. 

“’Oo makes a 
werry nice ‘ittle 
dooki-dook,” said 
Freckles, chucking 
Goggles under his 
chin. And Goggles 
bit back in vain, 
partly because he 
was wearing a 
breastplate that had 
been dinted by 
Conrad the Cruel at 
the Field of Mal- 
plassey and partly 
because Knuckles 
extinguishing 
countenance 
with a helmet, worn 
at Agincourt by 
King Robert the 
Bruce. The boar- 
hound had his paws 
on Goggles’ should- 
ers and was snifi- 
ing. What he sniffed 
was the blood of King Robert, shed by that. great 


There could 
be seen by the 
few remaining 
falcons on the 
keep quite a 
little — proces- 


sion 


was 
his 


A bullet hit his breast-plate, but in an instant he had 
his scout staff at the peep-hole in the wall 
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monarch when Du Guesclin, the paladin of chivalry, assailed 
his front teeth with a battleaxe. 


OWEVER, these were merely preliminaries. There was 

serious business before the Cabinet, and while it was too 
much trouble to release Goggles from his breastplate, his head 
was allowed out of the helmet. The question before the House 
was why the Seneschal had been so desperately anxious to 
murder the Three Young Citizens. Why had it been so neces- 
sary for him to assassinate youths, so virtuous, so innocent, so 
fond of their studies and so respectful to their parents? The 
Seneschal was doubtless an old and faithful servant of the 
castle but, after all, you cannot have your Seneschal trying 
to precipitate you into an oubliette, conveniently situated for 
the purpose under a trap in your bedroom floor, through which 
you would fall two hundred feet down a chasm in the rocks, 
landing ina torrent that carries your corpse away, heaven knows 
where. There was no choice but to fire the Seneschal from his 
post, and with him, his accomplice, the Warden of the Gate. 
The Three Young Citizens were not thinking alone of their 
personal safety. What they really wanted to do was to save 
Europe. They agreed that Clemenceau had done his best; 
that Woodrow Wilson might have done better if ue had been 
blessed by Providence with Roosevelt’s smile; and that Lloyd 
George meant well. But these people had not done the trick. 
It needed Boy Scouts to reconstruct an ancient Christendom. 
And happily there was time to do it. Not till October did 
High School open. One hundred days, as Napoleon would 
have put it. And here were three Napoleons. 

lor so stupid a boy, Knuckles was at times quite intelligent. 
Doubtless he still looked dull, but, on the other hand, he was 
pensive, and this phenomenon indicated that it was one of 
Knuckles’ lucid intervals. 

“T move,” said he, with an air of finality which was the more 
irritating because his judgment happened to be‘correct, “that 
we adjourn to the North Tower.” 

Freckles took up the keys and three dogs of various sizes 
wagged three tails that more or less corresponded. Crossing 
the courtyard, there could be seen by the few remaining fal- 
cons on the keep quite a little procession. A great hooded 
eagle, hopeful of early carrion, wheeled overhead, and a row of 
expectant vultures ornamented the pinnacles of the castle 
library. From the chapel there droned the strains of solemn 
music, and Freckles hurried there to turn off the pneumatic 
organ player, which had been inadvertently left on the night 
before. It was strange to think that through all those dark 
hours while the Three Young Citizens slept, the organ had 
never ceased faithfully to reiterate the immortal strains of 
Chopin’s Funeral March. Nobody had yet been killed, but 
here was a hopeful omen. On second thoughts, Freckles left 
the organ playing. He merely changed the record. There was 
another piece of music that the Three Young Citizens loved. 
And for the rest of the morning, the organ played the Dead 
March in Saul. 
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The North Tower lay separate from the rest of the Castle, 
to which it was merely linked by the outer wall. Yesterday, 
the Seneschal had indicated that it was his own residence and 
the Three Young Citizens, from motives of delicacy, had asked 
no further questions. The tower is of a type familiar enough 
to students of medieval fortification. It consists of four floors 
and a flat roof, to which there is access by a circular staircase, 
accommodated in a turret. This turret ends in what Knuckles, 
who carried about with him an ABC of architecture, called a 
machicolated belfry. The bell was a deep baritone. And its 
notes could be heard with ease for ten miles up the valley, 
especially on stormy evenings. 

The two lower chambers of the tower were empty. The 
third contained the few simple possessions of the Seneschal, 
his truckle bed, his safety razor and his favorite cake of scented 
soap. But the fourth chamber, immediately above this, was 
somewhat more claborately furnished. It was fitted with a 
complete set of wireless apparatus for receiving and trans- 
mitting messages. 


N SILENT awe the Duke and his Cabinet surveyed these 

wonders of modern Marconi. Even the Three Dogs 
drooped their tails as a salute 
and stood with their ears 
draped like flags. Knuckles 
advanced to the operator’s 
chair. And Freckles himself 
was subdued. With all his 
dominating effervescence 
Freckles admired a scien- 
tist when he saw one. They 
had jested at Knuckles’ 
radio and his stamps and 
his other hobbies. But 
they now realized that 
Knuckles’ obscure pursuits, 
his electric trains and _ his 
files of picture post-cards 
had been the means em- 
ployed by fate for making 
him at that 
precise statesman whom 
Europe needed. Knuckles, 
on his side, was conscious 
that a crisis had come when 
mankind could not get 
on nicely without him. 
He was pensive and he 
was unperturbed. And he 
moved levers and knobs with 
the accuracy of a master. 
He looked for _ sparks 
but no sparks came.. 
The bulbs, serried as 
the vultures on the 
battlements outside, 
simply mocked him. 
The only sound was 
the feeble clank of 
the Duke’s _ breast- 
plate as his heart rose 
and fell again. 

Often, it is the simple 
sentence that best expresses the 
most vital fact of life. It 
was a simple sentence that 
Knuckles now uttered. 

“In this castle of yours,” 
said he to Goggles, “there are 
no telephones.” 

“You mean that you have not 
found any,” suggested Freckles. 

‘“‘T mean that, after looking around the walls, I cannot dis- 
cover any trace of a telephone wire.” 

“It might be hidden’’; this from Goggles. 

“Why should it be hidden? A telephone wire is too com- 
mon a thing to disclose any secrets. I repeat, the chances are 
that the castle has no telephone.” 

There was a general assent. 

“Also,” continued Knuckles, ‘“‘there’s no electric light.”’ 

“Most true, oh noble Knuckles,” murmured Goggles, lan- 
guidly; ‘“‘most true and oh, how obvious.” 

“Lie down, Duke,” ordered Freckles; ‘Fido, where’s my 
whip?” 

“And yet the city down there has both the telephone and 
electric light.” 

The Three Dogs realizing that Knuckles was well set for 
further conversation, sat on their haunches and prepared 
themselves for the worst. 

‘See what this means,” went on Knuckles. “Here is a city 
with electric power. Here again is our castle with that power 
only laid on for one purpose, namely wireless. What conclu- 
sion do you draw? Why, this. Our friend, the Seneschal, 
wants this place to be as remote from the city and as comfort- 
less as possible, while he talks to others at a distance.” 

Knuckles here paused for breath. The Three Dogs and 
the Two Other Young Citizens sat in meditation, while their 
great detective recharged his momentarily exhausted intellect. 
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The boarhound had his paws on Goggles’ shoulders and was sniffing. What 
he sniffed was the blood of King Robert, shed by that great monarch when 
Du Guesclin, the paladin of chivalry, assailed his front teeth with a battle-ax 


When at last he came to, he was sufficiently sure of himself 
to honor Shakespeare with a quotation 

“Tarry a little,” said he, gracefully extending his hand, 
after the manner of Mark Antony, when burying Julius Cesar; 
“there is something else. Last night we hoofed out the Sen- 
eschal.” 

“Correct,” said Goggles; “we did.” 

“ Now, we discovered his treachery in the Panelled Bedroom 
and took him straight to the drawbridge. Till he left the castle, 
was he ever out of our sight?” 

“Not for ‘a mo,” said the Minister of War. ‘The army 
advanced behind the retreating enemy, strictly according to 
plan.” 

“Then,” continued Knuckles, triumphantly, ‘he could not 
And yet—despite that 
fact—someone has been here and cleaned up every scrap of 
paper. Also—”’ Knuckles flushed with 
“someone has removed indispensable parts of these instru- 
ments. The wireless is now futile. And it has been wrecked 
since we arrived yesterday afternoon and picked up the 
Star Spangled Banner from Hoboken!” 

‘How could the scoundrel have returned?” 


have again visited the North Tower. 


and cagerness— 


inquire 
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Goggles; “we raised the drawbridge and dropped the port- 
cullis.” 

“Footprints,” interjected Freckles. ‘Let us search, my 
brave comrades, for footprints—fit-easies on the sands of time. 
Crusoe, where is Man Friday?” 

“But the weather is fine,’”’ said Knuckles. ‘The ascent to 
the castle is clean rock. There is no need here of a shoeshine. 
How can we expect these footprints?” 

He paused—at that instance, a gripping thrill seized their 
hitherto quiescent funnybones. For there, on that identical 
fourth floor of the North Tower had been imprinted the un- 
mistakable caligraphy of a recent boot. It was a dirty boot. 
It had been dirtiest at the door but had worked itself clean by 
the time it reached the wireless apparatus. 

‘Someone was in this room last night,’ said Knuckles. 
“And he did not get here by means of the front door. He 
came by a muddy path and he got his feet wet.” 

“Trail him,” said Freckles, briskly. “Fido,” this was to 
Goggles—“‘ Fido, nose to the ground or no more biscuits.” 


AN D at that moment the great bell overhead boomed an alarm. 

What unseen hand had pulled its weatherworn hawser? 
What phantom visitant lurked in the recesses of the rooms be- 
low them? “The Three Young Citizens were brave. But they 


had already discovered that to save Europe might cost them, 
if not their lives, at least t 


< Most surprising adventures. 
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Knuckles, however, was prepared to complete the current 
reel. The footprints led him downstairs to the lowest cham- 
ber in the tower, and there, in the middle of that apartment to 
let, the trail ceased. The floor was of stone—apparently solid 

beyond possibility of the deception so common in stories of 
this character. 

“Blind Alley,” muttered Freckles in disgust. 

Knuckles looked not less disappointed. 

“Wise old bird,” he said, ruefully, but he continued, none 
the less, to look. He looked particularly at the final foot- 
mark. 

“Do you notice anything about that?” he inquired. 

“Not a thing,” said Freckles; ‘give us the dope, Sherlock.”’ 

“The fellow ended a jump there. He only touched with the 
toe of his boot. And, see, he must have jumped from this 
wall.” 

“Why did he thus jazz?” 

“Silly!” cried Knuckles, ‘because if he'd started to walk 
from the wall like a Christian, he’d have led us straight to the 
spot where he entered the room. As it is, we have had to 
use a little scoutcraft. He jumped from here.” 

\nd Knuckles took his stand at the place 
whence a man would have sprung 
print. The bell no longer boomed. 
on the wall still shook. 


by the wall 
to the foot- 
But the rope 


*UDDENLY, the boarhound sprang,and with foam- 
flecked fangs dragged Knuckles to the ground. 
Freckles, who had seen the danger, ducked in uni- 
son and smote Goggles so mightily behind the 
knees that the Duke of Lichtenstein, with his 
breastplate, tumbled to earth like a tray at self- 
service when the customer is careless. It was just 
in time. For there rang through the chamber a 
succession of pistol shots and bullets spattered 
on the wall opposite. If three fond Mommers 
in New York could have seen their offspring 
at that moment, they would have been almost 
nervous. 

It is all very well for those who are not in this 
story to smile at their predicament. Doubtless they 
did look ridiculous as they lay, not daring to raise 
their heads from the ground lest an ounce of lead 
should pierce what they had sometimes assumed to 
be their brains. 

“This,” said Goggles, wearily, for as yet he was 
only half awake, ‘‘reminds me of a little anecdote 
that I once heard as a bedtime story. A horse was 
not quite himself one day and a veterinary surgeon 
wished to administer a pill. So he took a tube and 
put it into the horse’s mouth, intending to blow the 
pill down the throat of the un- 
grateful quadruped. Unfortunately, 
however, the horse blew first and it 
was thus the veterinary surgeon who 
had the pill.” 

“You ass!” was the only comment 
from Freckles who “blamed” Gog- 
gles severely for his levity at so 
solemn a crisis in the history of 
urope. 

“Not an ass!’ shouted the Duke 
of Lichtenstein as he sprang to his 
feet with a yell. A 
bullet hit his breast- 
plate, but in an in- 
stant he _ had _ his 
scoutstafi at a peep- 
hole in the wall. He 


drove it through. 
There was a horrible 
scream of surprise, 
pain, anger. A body 


could be heard falling 
in bumps to what 
poets call the bowels 
of the earth. And all 
was over. 

“You see he has 
had the pill,” said Goggles, calmly, “which he intended for 
us. I blew first.” 

“You did, Goggles mavourneen,” cried Freckles, half sob- 
bing. “Very much first.” 

“But it was lucky that the Duke was wearing armor,” 
added Knuckles, as he picked pieces of the bullet from Goggles’ 
nonchalant chest. 

“Would it have killed me?” asked Goggles, blinking still 
with sleep. 

“You boob,” retorted Freckles, with a hint of Hibernian 
wrath. 

In nature, as we observe it during our summer camps, 
nothing is more wonderful than the instinct of dumb 
animals. The boarhound, the spaniel and the King Charles 
terrier were not, perhaps, of a uniform size. But they were 
all that was left of the once famous Lichtenstein Pack of 
Beagles and when they heard the familiar sound of the 
enemy gun, they pointed their tails, lowered their canine 
muzzles and searched that chamber of the North Tower 
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thoroughly for any dead pheasants which might have fallen. 
The yelping of the Boarhound mingled musically with the 
deep baying of the King Charles Terrier and was only inter- 
rupted by a shrill whistle at the castle gate. 

‘Doubtless my uncle,” said Goggles, and they hurried from 
the Tower to raise the portcullis and lower the drawbridge by 
which this respected kinsman of the Duke might be admitted. 

“Kneel,”’ said Goggles, as the village blacksmith crossed 
his threshold. And, with his leathern apron girt about him, 
Uncle Schreitschz knelt. Goggles touched him lightly with 
his Scoutstaff and remarked: 

“Rise, Sir Marquis.” 

And the Marquis, whose rough, red beard was trembling 
with emotion, effusively osculated the ducal paw. 

“T heard the bell,” he said, “‘and have left the Seneschal’s 
piebald mare in the smithie with a hoof half shod. What is 
wrong? Be immediate with your information. I must not 
keep the Seneschal waiting. He rides anon.” 

In eloquent Magyar, Goggles made matters clear and it 
was agreed that no harm would be visited on the Peace of 
Europe if the Seneschal’s piebald mare did on this occasion 
run a little lame. 

“In my capacity of constitutional adviser to the Duke,” 
said Freckles, “I recommend him to attach you, Monsieur le 
Marquis, to his Court.” 

For a blacksmith was at the moment needed in the North 
Tower. And here, in the nick of time, he had appeared. 

The Marquis went first to the Torture Chamber, where he 
selected a sledge hammer which, in other days, had been used 
for breaking the jaws of witches, and carrying this formidable 
implement to the Tower, he swung it round his head and 
with a resounding blow brought it into collision with the wall, 
where still winked, as it seemed, that deadly eyehole through 
which had passed so many fatal bullets. 

The masonry gave way. It proved to be merely a movable 
screen—a concealed door—for a recess beyond—that recess 
was the summit of a flight of steep steps, cut in the virgin 
rock, and a flash from Knuckles’ searchlight revealed a hud- 
dled form, lying cold and still, about thirty feet below. 


They bore the dead man into the daylight. It was evident 
that he had broken his neck and that no surgeon could now 
save his life. His hair was white and abundant, he wore 
a white beard, he was clothed in the smock of a Tyrolean 
peasant and wore embroidered leggings. Yet his shapely 
hands and well-chiselled features showed plainly that he was 
highly born. Indeed, as the wrist watches of the Three Young 
Citizens ticked away the time, the Marquis Schreitschz 
regarded the unknown with ever-increasing agitation. He 
smoothed the hair from his lips and felt his chin. He laid 
bare his chest and rolled up his sleeves. Then he stood, beads 
of perspiration on. his face, as he still moodily regarded the 
stranger. 

““A sailor,” said Knuckles, pointing to blue tattoo on the 
lifeless arm. 

“Yes,” grunted the Marquis, “‘he was a sailor.”’ 

“Name apparently John Orth,” proceeded Knuckles. 

“Name, John Orth,” echoed the ennobled blacksmith. 
“Here we have him at last—and dead.” 

“Draw the bridge, lad,” he added suddenly; “lower the 
Portcullis. No one must descry this day’s dreadful deed.” 

Knuckles vanished to fulfil this command. 

“As you value your lives,’ went on the Marquis, 
nothing of what you have seen,” and carefully he rolled back 
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the unknown’s sleeve. 

As the highest point in the landscape, the castle could not be 
overlooked. In the courtyard, you were as private as in any 
most secret passage. They covered the unknown, therefore, 
with a crimson hanging from the wall and bore him to the 
chapel. The organ was still faithfully repeating the Dead 
March in Saul. And it was amid such suitable strains, that 
they rested their bundle before the altar. 

“John Orth,” said the uncle, “John Orth—and the lad 
struck him.” 

He brooded deeply. 

“Well,” retorted Freckles, “what if he did strike him? 
John Orth shot first. It was self-defense.” 

“And who is John Orth anyway?” inquired Knuckles. 

“You never heard of John Orth?” cried the Marquis. 
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“What do you Americans know? John Orth—why look at 


his underlip!” and he uncovered his face. “Tt is the mark of 
a Hapsburg. Has been for a thousand years. This sailor, as 
you call him, solves one of Europe’s profoundest mysteries. 
Forty years ago, there disappeared from all ken an Archduke 
of Austria. It was said that he took to the sea as a sailor 
under the name of John Orth but the vessel on which he em- 
barked was never heard of again. There have been rumors of 
a John Orth in Latin America but he has never been positively 
identified. His presence here last night is also unexplained. 
And I cannot imagine why he should have wished to shoot 
you.” 

“Tt was cold-blooded villainy,” said Goggles. “It is clear 
that when we were upstairs he deliberately came out of hiding 
and rang the bell in order to bring u- down into the chamber 
within range. Then, without a declaration of war, he opened 
hostilities.” 

“But he had a reason,” said the uncle, “an urgent reason. 
And it is a reason that affects the peace of Europe.” 

“‘Just so!” said Freckles. “‘The peace of Europe’— 
Belonging as our Castle does to the League of Nations, that 
is where we come in!” 

Little more need be told. .As the poet Southey sings in his 
dirge on the burial of Sir John Moore, “few and short were the 
prayers they said” as they resumed their mournful duty of 
disposing of all that was mortal in the Archduke who had 
vanished from Vienna. They took him to the Panelled Room, 
laid him above the oubliette, stood at attention and then pulled 
the tongue of the gargoyle in the corridor outside. The floor 
gave way. Its burden disappeared into a truly bottomless 
abyss. The waters below roared in an angry oratorio. And 
the body of John Orth now floats—maybe in the Mediter- 
ranean, maybe in the Black Sea, or maybe in the English 
Channel. Who—who shall say which? Certainly not the 
Three Young Citizens whom he so nearly succeeded in assas- 
sinating. It was, however, some consolation to them to have 
removed from his peasant’s smock the missing details of the 
wireless instruments. 

To be continued in Boys’ Lire for January 
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Bill and the Pole Star Succeed Where the Compass Failed 


REAT shades of Captain Kidd!” ex- 
claimed Dr. Phineas Wilmot, as he 
hung up the telephone receiver. “I 
thought all the pirate treasure had 
been dug up long ago!” 

Bill Hardin, the office boy, awaiting the Doctor’s 
orders in a chair by the window and whiling away the time by 
trying to hit the “For Rent” sign in the building across the 
street with a reflected beam of the morning sunlight, quickly 
slipped the little mirror back into his pocket and turned 
toward the Doctor. 

“Pirate?” he repeated inquiringly. 

“Ves, a lady just called up to see if | was in. Says she has an 
old pirate map she wants me to figure out for her.” 

‘A really pirate map?” questioned Bill with a gleam of ex- 
citement in his eyes. 

“T don’t know how real it is, but she evidently thinks it is 
genuine. Says she is bringing it right over for me to see.” 

Bill hesitated—then blurted out: ‘‘Can I see it when she 
gets here?” 

“Sure,” agreed the Doctor, ‘I guess she won’t object.” 

It was nothing new for puzzling problems to be brought to 
Dr. Wilmot for solution. He was what might be called a con- 
sulting scientist; for his keen mind and wide knowledge of 
many branches of science had already brought many business 
men and fellow scientists to him for help in their own work. 
\ pirate map, however, was a little out of the ordinary, and 
Bill was impatient to see it. 

He didn’t have to wait long before a neatly but inexpen- 
sively dressed young lady with black hair and gray eyes 
entered. She introduced herself as Edith Custis, and said that 
she lived in northeastern North Carolina near the Coast. 

“This is Bill, my assistant, Miss Custis,” said Dr. Wilmot, 
with a smile. ‘‘He’s somewhat of an authority on pirates 
himself,”’ he added jokingly. 

Miss Custis laughed. ‘I know you must think I’m a very 
foolish girl to be hunting for pirate’s treasure.” 

“‘T never form such opinions before I have the facts,” replied 
the Doctor, motioning her to a seat in front of his big flat-top 
desk and seating himself in his own comfortable desk chair 
with its back to the window. 

Miss Custis took from her handbag a small roll of white 
paper, which she unrolled to show pasted upon it the age- 
brown pieces of a paper which had evidently long since been 
worn apart where the paper had been folded. 

“This is a map showing the location of a chest of gold buried 
by that terrible arch-pirate, Captain Edward Teach, better 
known as Blackbeard.” 

“Is that so,” remarked Dr. Wilmot skeptically, eying the 
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crude drawing. “I always thought old Blackbeard and his 
men were completely wiped out and that their secrets died with 
them. May I ask where you got this map?” 

“Tsracl Hands, one of Blackbeard’s chief lieutenants, gave 
it to James Custis, an ancestor of mine. It has been in our 
family ever since. According to the story that has been handed 
down for generations, Blackbeard and his men were for months 
the terror of the whole eastern coast of America, until in 
November, 1719, an expedition sent out by the Governor of 
Virginia attacked Blackbeard’s ship Queen Anne’s Revenge 
near Okracoke Inlet off the coast of North Carolina, and after 
a terrific hand-to-hand fight killed the bloody pirate. There 
were just two of the pirate crew who were not either killed in 
battle or hanged for their crimes. One of them was a man 
captured by the pirates only a few days before the fight, and 
the other was Israel Hands, who at the time of the attack was 
on shore nursing a grudge and an injured knee.” 

“Yes, [ recall the history,” said Doctor Wilmot, ‘‘but most 
accounts say that Blackbeard was too suspicious to trust even 
his closest companions with the secret of where he had buried 
the treasure which he captured.” 

“Blackbeard did not trust anyone,”’ Miss Custis agreed. 
“‘But he held that if he did not shoot one or two of his men 
now and then, they’d forget who he was. So one day when he 
and Hands and the pilot were seated at a table in Blackbeard’s 
cabin drinking by the light of a candle, Blackbeard suddenly 
blew out the candle and fired his pistols under the table. 
Hands was shot in the knee. In revenge, he deserted and turned 
against the pirate chief. Before he left the Queen Anne’s 
Revenge, however, he stole this map, showing the location of 
the treasure, a hint of which Blackbeard accidentally dropped 
while they were drinking. 

“Hands was sentenced to hang, but, partly on account of 
having exposed a confederate of Blackbeard, was pardoned. 
Once out of jail and realizing that if he was caught with the 
treasure it would be confiscated by the government, Hands lost 
little time in getting out of a country where feeling against 
pirates was running high. 

‘James Custis stumbled over a crippled beggar one night 
on a London street several years later. He took the man into 
his house, gave him food and drink. It was Israel Hands. 
Afraid to trust anyone with his secret and unable to secure 
funds enough to get back to America, he had practically 


starved to death with the key to a fortune in his 
pocket. In gratitude to my forefather, he gave him 
this map, and with his last gasp on the floor of 
James Custis’ house, described roughly the tract of 
land where he knew the gold must be buried. In 
order better to preserve the secret, however, he had 
drawn another map across the original to confuse anyone who 
tried to decipher it. 

“James Custis moved to this country, bought the land which 
Hands had said contained the treasure. But he never found 
the gold. The map has been handed down from generation to 
generation as a keepsake which led to the establishment of 
our family in this country. 

“Recently my grandfather, the owner of the original James 
Custis estate, died and left his property to be divided between 
myself and my cousin, Henry Custis. The traditional site of 
the supposed treasure is near the line between Cousin Henry’s 
land and mine. Cousin Henry wants me to sell him the map. 
He says he wants it as a keepsake, but I decided to look for 
the treasure myself before selling it.” 

‘And you hope to find the gold, where others have failed?” 
asked the Doctor. 

“‘The land itself is not worth much,” said the girl simply. 

Dr. Wilmot spread the little map out on his desk. ‘Pretty 
crude work, I’d say.” 

“Those faint lines must represent Blackbeard’s original 
drawing, but I’ve tried to go according to those faded figures 
but have failed to find the chest,” explained Miss Custis. 
“T thought that maybe there was some meaning concealed in 
them which did not appear on the surface.” 

Bill was looking intently at the mysterious old map, when he 
heard someone in the outer office. He went out, but found it 
was a big man who just asked if some company that Bill had 
never heard of had offices in the building; but as Bill hustled 
back to the private office, Miss Custis was leaving. 

“T’ll look over the map and send it to you at your hotel,” 
the Doctor was saying. 

That afternoon Dr. Wilmot got out his microscope and 
several bottles of chemicals, while Bill hung around to see how 
the problem was to be solved. If he expected anything elabo- 
rate or ingenious, he was disappointed. Dr. Wilmot looked 
at the lines of the map under the microscope and smiled. Then 
drawing a pad toward him wrote: 

“My dear Miss Custis: 

“T am returning the map herewith. The great difference 
between the lines of the two drawings is not due to difference 
in age. The faint lines which you supposed were the oldest 
were really drawn after the darker lines, but with an inferior 
(Continued on page 48) 
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News of the Grand Council 
By Torkel Gundel 


HE Council Chief election is over and 

fifteen Council Chiefs have been elected to 
represent the fifteen Council Districts into 
the United States and Canada are 
divided. These Council Chiefs take office on 
January 1, 1925. 

The interest in the Grand Council election 
this year is about 10 per cent. higher than last 
year. We have 415 scouts in our select group 
of Grand Councilors, and of this number 225 
voted. 

Up to one day before the close of the elec- 
tion there were three ties. One tie was eliminated on the 
closing date, that is to say, we at the Long House were re- 
lieved of the ‘“‘trouble” of casting the deciding vote. The 
Chairman of the Grand Council, the Long House official, votes 
only in case of a tie. 

In the next few paragraphs I’m going to analyze this elec- 
tion a bit that you may know just how your State voted. 

Council No. 1. (New England States); Frank R. Bowker, 
Box 15, North Sudbury, Mass., (6); Earl V. Stapleford, 
Augusta, Maine (3). 

Council No. 2. (New York State); Harry Salzman, 1270 
Brook Ave., Bronx, N. Y. No opposition; elected by unan- 
imous vote. 

Council No. 3. (Pennsylvania); Willis Hart, Cochranton, 
Pa., (10); Samuel Justus, (6); John S. Churay, (5). 

Council No. 4. 


which 


(Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, West 
Virginia and Virginia); Frederick R. Kruelle, 4515 N. Belmont 
Ave., Lauraville, Baltimore, Md., (9); William G. Mokray, 
(3). 

Council No. 5. (North and South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida); J. Dan Dunaway, Munson, Fla. (7); Cecil McRae, 
(3). 

Council No. 6. (Alabama, 
Tennessee); Bernard Guthrie, Nauvoo, Ala. 
elected by unanimous vote. 

Council No. 7. (Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma); Ottie 
Gill, 1106 Graham Ave., Dallas, Texas, (11); Moody O. 
Wallis, Leonard, Texas, (10). 

Council No. 8. (Ohio and Kentucky); Albert Karalfa, 
9403 Buckeye Road, Cleveland, Ohio, (10); Irwin O. Brandt, 
(4). 

Council No. 9. (Wisconsin, Michigan and Indiana); Harry 
Herrmann Hagerty, 439 Temple Ave., Detroit, Mich., (10); 
John P. Riley, Paoli, Ind., (6); L. Loren Smith, (4). 

Council No. 10. (Illinois); Al- 


Mississippi, Louisiana and 
No opposition; 








The Lone Scout 


In District No. 4 it looked as though the contest would have 
to be decided at the Long House but on the last day came the 
deciding vote for Kruelle over Mokray. 

In District No. 6, all the scouts rallied around Bernard 
Guthrie. 

Harold B. Kelly of Cleveland, Ohio, present Council Chief 
supported Albert Karalfa of the same city for Council Chief 


for 1925. Asa result and also because of Karalfa’s record as an 


amateur publisher, he won by an overwhelming majority in 
District No. 8. 


In District No. 9 we had a more interesting little. triangle, 
- 
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Winners in 
Merit Medal Design 
Contest 


John E. Lescelious of Keweenaw 
Bay, Mich., is the lucky Lone Scout 
who has won first place in the Merit 
Medal Design Contest. 

In the last issue we announced 
that we were running short of 
Bronze Merit Medals, and ap 
pealed to our Lone Scout artists to 
submit designs. 

Another scout, Henry A. Bill- 
sten of Chicago, had an attractive 
design. 

The winner has already won a 
full set of Merit Medals and, as he 
was practically tie for first place 
with Henry Billsten, we award him 
the Gold Quill, which otherwise re- 
quires 400 points to win. Henry 
Billsten should only receive second 
place according to our announce- 
ment, but as his work was extraordt- 
narily neat we award him the Silver 
Merit Medal. He won the Bronze 
last year. The third scout, Ken- 
neth M. White of Moundsville, W. 
Va., receives 200 Contributing 
points for his design. 
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the principal figures being Harry H. Hagerty of Detroit, John 
P. Riley and L. Loren Smith, both of Indiana. The third 
state in this District is Wisconsin, having no candidate how- 
ever. Now, Indiana has as many Grand Councilors as Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin together, but Indiana had two candidates 
in the race. Consequently these two scouts went almost half 
and half on the Indiana votes, while Hagerty took everything 
in Wisconsin and Michigan. 

In these elections, it is nearly always a State affair. That is, 
the scout will vote for the candidate residing in his State, if he 
is as well qualified as his opponent. However, if he is a very 
outstanding leader in the Organization he is sure to be elected. 
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bert Shanholtzer, Coatsburg, \ 
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Council No. 14. (Maritime Provinces, 
Newfoundland and Quebec); Harold G. 
Raven, Pictou, N. S.No opposition; 
elected by unanimous vote. 

Council No. 15. (The rest of Canada); 
I’. H. Carl Reinke of Hamilton, Ont., 
was re-elected by unanimous vote. 
However, a few days after we notified 
him of his re-election he wrote back 
saying that he could no longer serve as 
Council Chief for the remainder of 
1924 and 1925 as he has just entered the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, which requires all his time. 
Reinke resigned in favor of Aarne R. M. Ritari, 
Box 158, Sudbury, Ont. 

The election in District No. 3 was a very 
interesting one. Ralph Allen Lang, the present 
Council Chief, was boosting for Sam Justus, and 
everybody thought Sam would win. But, Willis 
Hart came along and beat him. Not that alone, 
but a third candidate, John S. Churay, had five 
votes, 
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Take the case of Elmer Marwin Weese, who 
was Council Chief two years ago in the 
Thirteenth District. Weese hailed from 
Arizona, a small State compared to California 
where his opponent lived. But because of 
his scout work, Weese received a good many 
California votes. 

The election in District No. 10 turned out 
to be a tough one—also for the Chairman, 
as he had the “honor” of casting the deciding 
vote. Vernon Garbars of Chicago and Albert 
Shanholtzer of Coatsburg, IIl., each received 
seventeen votes. In that case the Chairman 
favored Shanholtzer because of his . wide 
knowledge of Council affairs; because he has 
co-operated with the present Council Chief 
for the past year and because he promised to carry on the 
publication of the official organ, “The Illini,” if elected. 
His opponent, Vernon Garbars, while a very capable scout, 
has not been active in Council District work, though we do 
not doubt his ability to handle the job. 

More Chicago votes were received than down-State votes. 
Garbars, because of his record as President of the Chicago 
Lone Scout League, took everything in Chicago except about 
five or six votes. 

Allen D. Rebo of Kansas City was picked to win in District 
No. 11. He is editor of ‘The Tug.” 

The election in District No. 12 was also interesting. Maurice 
Stans held his ground all the while and came out three votes 
ahead. 

Out in District No. 13, the two candidates were tie, with 10 
votes apiece. The Chairman sided with Glenn. FE. 
Idaho. Brown deserved to be elected because of the campaign 
he carried out long before nominations were closed. He spent 
money advertising his candidacy in the Amateur Publications 
circulated in his District. Richard Ild, his opponent from 
California, sent in his nomination by Special Delivery the last 
minute and we judged that he wasn’t particularly interested 
in becoming Council Chief. It is also interesting to note that 
Richard Id pulled all but a few of the California votes, while 
Glenn Brown took everything in the remaining ten states. 
There are eleven states in the Thirteenth District and Cali 
fornia has as many Councilors as the remaining ten put 
together. This partly accounts for the close election though 
both candidates are equally well-known in their part of the 
country. Id is editor and publisher of ‘The Golden West 
while Brown publishes “‘ The Idahoan.” 

We suggest that all active Lone Scouts get in touch with 
their new Council Chiefs and start stirring things up in their 
District for 1925. ° 
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News of the Lone Scout 
Amateur Publications 


The Lone Scout Amateur 
Publications are getting 
more and more used to 
their new ‘“surroundings”’ 
with reference to our new 
brothers—the Boy Scouts. 
One by one, the 
Lone Scout amateur jour- 
nals are considering pub 
lishing material produced 


various 


by Boy Scouts. This de 
notes progress and shows 


a great deal of foresight on 
the part o1 the Lone Scout 
editors as the Boy Scout 
organization has 
million members more than 
the Lone Scout 


a half 
organiza 


“The Tug,” one of the newcomers, 





quent has shown marked improvement 
, within the last two months. Each 
issue contains twelve 6 x g press- 


printed pages, featuring fiction, poetry, 
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Map of the United States and Canada, showing the Lone Scout Grand Council 


Districts and their “1925 Capitals” 






Boy Scout and Lone Scout news 

items. Other publications we want 
to comment on are: “Pueblo Totem,” “ Booster 
Boy,” “‘National Scout,” “Black Hawk News,” 
“The Illini,” “Buckeye Brave,” “Youth,” 
“Scientific Scout,” and “Pacific Scout.” These 
we consider as the ten best Lone Scout publica- 
tions. In selecting these papers, we took every- 
thing into consideration, from the type of printing 
to the promptness with which the paper appears in 
the mail box. 

Don’t forget to get a copy of the four-page 
folder which contains a complete review of every 
Authorized Lone Scout Amateur Publication. A 
green stamp will bring you one. 
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Jungle Lad 


By Dhan Gopal MuKerji 


Illustrated by Morgan Stinemetz 


The Adventure of the Rajah’s Hunt 


HEN the spring came I hoped that at last we 

would go in pursuit of the mysterious elephant. 

He had begun to represent to me the symbol of 

my personal good fortune, and I could not under- 
stand why my father would not, at the earliest moment, take 
me to find him.. But to my repeated questions he gave no 
answer, until at last he said, 

“Art thou a god, then, that thou canst ripen the fruit upon 
the branch in a day? - Opportunity, snatched too soon, is 
more unwholesome than a green apple!” 

“But, Father, how knowest thou that the fruit is green?” 
I protested 

“The hand to grasp it, the head to plan for it, they at least 
are unripe!” said my father, with one of his rare laughs. 

I knew he meant my hand and my head, and I was deeply 
hurt. ‘“‘My Father,” I cried, “have I not seen nigh eleven 
summers, and do I not know all the beasts of the jungle as a 
man knows his brother? From the Great Striped One to 
Keka-Vudi, the Peacock, has any living creature a secret from 
Hari?” I concluded proudly. 

“*Nay, Mighty Hunter that thou art,” answered my father 
kindly, ‘‘there is one animal, the most dangerous of all, whom 
thou knowest as yet only by sight. He is more terrible than 
the leopard, more greedy than the jackal, wilier than the 
serpent, and more foolish than the monkey! He is man. 
Patience, patience, thou nursling, born yesterday. Trust thy 
father, and before this summer has passed thou mayest reap 
thy reward. 

From that time I was silent, convinced that my father 
had some reason for the new plan of life which we now fol 
lowed. Hitherto we had tracked our own game, selling our 
skins to the agents who came to us from the city, but now we 
left our old grounds and moved to the eastward, where the 
great markets had grown along the river. There the huge 
hunting parties entered the jungle, and to these people we 
would act as guides. Soon the fame of our skill was such that 
the hunting parties were content to have no other guides 
but us. 

Most of these hunters were maharajas and their people, who 
came on elephants and hunted tigers. They would pour up 
the river from the east, with splendid outfits, the troops of 
elephants gorgeously painted on ears and trunks and heads, 


while the elephants that bore the rajahs were gold-caparisoned 
and ornamented with pearls. On their necks sat the mahouts, 
clad in pure white, and behind the mahouts perched the gold 
houdahs in which the princes rode, magnificently dressed with 
jewelled turbans. Altogether they made a splendid and a daz- 
zling spectacle. With them would come the troops of naked 
beaters, carrying great drums, whose business it was to spread 
in couples, fanwise, driving frightened game, with terrific 
noise, upon the waiting hunters. 

These. people brought to my life a new set of experiences. 
Hitherto I had been acquainted with village folk and animals. 
Now came the city people with their strange ways. Human 
beings with whom I had dealt so far were not as lavish and 
carefree as the princes that now came to hunt, but the former 
had a certain native wisdom which the latter totally lacked. 
It surprised me at first, but as time went by [I lost all desire to 
find out why it was so, and accepted their ways as unquestion 
ingly as I did those of new animals whose habits I must study. 


O THE peasant, a wild animal stands as a symbol of life. 

It may be a friendly animal, it may be a dangerous animal, 
but just the same the animal means to him an expression of 
what he himself expresses—life. Owing to this particular 
feeling the village folk give endearing names to animals. They 
call the tiger, the most ferocious of beasts, The Striped Brother, 
as if in their crude, instinctive peasant way they realized their 
kinship to this beast. 

They call the elephant The Lordly One, and again one feels 
that the country bred mind has a better understanding of the 
world in which he lives. Anyone that knows the elephant 
will agree that the creature is massive as a bare mountain, 
yet as delicate as an insect, and an animal that has both these 
qualities is an epitome of life. No wonder he is called The 
Lordly One! Now compare these names with those that the 
city people gave to animals. They invariably speak of the 
tiger as “the quarry,” a thing to shoot. They call the ele 
phant “‘the ivory,” for the ivory is all that interests them in 
elephants. The fawn (whose peasant name is The Shy One), 
“‘mirga,” is to them only a thing to hunt, and the very name 
they give to hunting is ‘‘mirgaya,”’ meaning chase. 

I found that the difference between the city and the coun- 
try people was not only a difference of mind, it was also a differ- 


ence in manners. The country folk seemed to me more natural 
and more generous; the city folk had more manner, yet none 
of them could surpass the peasants in real consideration. For 
example: A village bumpkin would not leave a trail of news- 
papers behind him, nor logs still burning where he had camped. 
There would be no trace of himself in the jungle after he had 
gone. On the contrary, the other people would leave burning 
cinders, and all kinds of refuse everywhere, and in the most 
dangerous spots. 

I began to notice something now which I had never noticed 
before. The animals and men that live with nature cannot 
afford to be neglectful. On the other hand, people who do not 
live with nature are slovenly and careless. There is a difference 
even between the elephants that are tamed and the elephants 
that are wild. Take, for instance, a dog that has lived with 
man. He will not be able to hide his tracks as he goes through 
the jungle. On the contrary, a dog that lives on the edge 
of the jungle with the villagers will leave no trace of himself 
in‘the forest; you will not be able to follow him by his 
footprints. He is very careful to eliminate every track as he 
goes along. 

Cake a cow as another example. She walks through the 
village at night, goes into people’s gardens, making filth 
everywhere, till it does not take a second’s vigilance and 
examination of the tracks to tell which way she has wandered 
all night long. In fact, a cow is so noisy that she deprives hali 
the neighborhood of its rest. One can tell, even in his sleep 
where a cow is. 

Now compare her with a wild buffalo. Though a bulky 
beast, sometimes nine feet in length, he goes like an arrow 
through the air—that is about all the noise he ever makes. 
He does not nibble the grass too much in any one spot, lest by 
studying it the hunter track and kill him in his hiding-place. 
He does not make filth in every place he goes, nor does he leave 
any very distinct marks where he drinks and where he bathes. 
Even the grass he steps on with his enormous weight does not 
retain for long the impress of his hoofs. Within several hours 
of his passing it stands erect, obliterating any mark of his 
presence there; so quiet, and so careful, and so simple is the 
going and the coming of the beasts that live with nature, and 
the same is the case with the men who live close to her. Why? 
Because any traces of themselves that wild beasts may leave 
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as they pass put their very lives in jeopardy. Every instant 
they are face to face with the primal necessities of life. They 
do not know from which direction their enemies may pursue 
them, so they are forced to be careful and alert. Hence they 
are courteous to their environment. 

On the other hand, in human society men are comparatively 
secure from danger, as are the animals that live with them. 
That results in carelessness to the environment in which they 
move, as well as sense of security which numbs half the fibre 
of their beings. Security breeds slatternliness, while insecurity 
creates skill, beauty and alertness. 


O WHEN the city people came to hunt they brought their 
tents, they brought their elephants and they brought their 
drums. The jungle no doubt has its own noises—bird voices, 
the occasional roar of a tiger, the bark of the deer, the 
chatter of the monkeys and the call of the fox. But this 
drum-beating was the worst of all the noises I ever heard in 
all my life. 

Now the method of the hunting of the city people itself was 
peculiar. They took the least risk with themselves, and ex- 
posed the animals to the greatest risk possible. That is the 
nature of all creatures that are afraid. They take advantage of 
everything, even of the weakness of their victims. Fear 
destroys all sense of chivalry and decency. So, though we 
hunted with the city people and helped them, I did not like it. 

Every morning they would send us out to track. Sometimes 
my father and I went for hours at a stretch to find out where 
the animals had fled. Then we would spend the next six 
hours in bringing back our news to the camp. Very early in 
the evening these strange hunters and ourselves would all go 
to sleep and wake up about four o’clock in the morning. 
Then we would make a hurried breakfast and start out 
in the direction where we had found the animals the pre- 
vious day. 

The hunters, sometimes twenty in number, rode the ele- 
phants, which of course had been denuded of their splendid 
trappings, and carried only straw mattresses for seats. They 
went one way and we with the beaters and the drums in 
another. We would go in twos together, a beater and another 
man, and form a long line of about fifty through the jungle, 
beating the drums steadily and pressing after the animals. 

Once in a while we would give a long yell which would be 
taken up by each of the different groups of beaters until the 
very echo shook the jungle with the ghastly sound of the 
human wail. That also had its effect upon the animals. They 
would run hither and thither, looking for shelter, and of course 
they would run away from the direction of the drum-beat and 
the human yell, not knowing that they were being slowly 
driven upon the guns of the hunters. The poor creatures 
thought they were running away from the drum noise to safety. 

Now and then in course of beating them out of the bushes 
and hiding places we would run into danger. I remember the 
following incident very distinctly: I was alone with my fellow 
beater when we heard a sudden snort very close to us in a tall 
bush. Our drums stopped as we heard the challenge of this 
unseen beast. The drummer grew livid and speechless with 
terror. He looked at me, asking with his eyes what kind of a 
creature was grunting in the bush. 

“It is a bison,” I said. ‘Go on beating the drum.” 


E BEAT the drum once more, but the 

sound was drowned by the fierce bellow- 
ing of the brute still lingering in his hiding 
place. The fellow dropped his drum, turned 
on his heel and ran, and there I was left 
facing a monster of a bison alone in the 
heart of the jungle. Very soon after my 
eyes had become accustomed to the dimness 
of the bush before me, I could see his angry 
eyes and long horns. Not a twig moved, not 
a sapling trembled to give any indication 
of what he was going to do. I bent over and 
picked up the drum sticks which the drummer 
had thrown down on the ground before running 
away. 

There was nothing between me and this 
beast except the drum, which was about two 
and a half feet long. In fact it was much 
like a barrel lying on its side, and one could 
beat it on either end and make a noise. I 
knew by the tense silence that had fallen 
upon us that the bison was watching to see 
which way I might go, and he was also making ready to charge 
at me and to gore me to death. It was an intense study in 
feelings. He was drawing up an estimate of what I felt and 
what I intended to do, while I was trying to make out his 
feelings toward me. Apparently both of us were frightened, 
and also both of us knew it. What should we do? He was 
intent on killing me—I could tell it by the glare of hate in 
his eye. I had no weapon but a knife. 

Suddenly I saw him put down his head. Ina second he was 
charging me. I beat on the drum with a terrible bang, and he 
stopped dead in his tracks. Now his head was out of the bush, 
I could see the mane under his chin, and also that if I was to 
cut with my knife at anything it would be just where the hair 
began down his throat, and that I must doit swiftly. The drum 
had two ends, and was lying with its side toward the bison. 
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What I planned was to nestle at one end while I reached 
around and beat upon the other, so that he would charge at 
the end from which the noise came, while I leaped into the 
bush. What made me think of attempting such a curious 
stratagem was the idea that if he plunged his head into the 
big drum he might be caught there in darkness, for nothing 
brings an animal to a dead stop so quickly as a sudden 
plunge into the dark. So I crept close to the ground and 
beat another roll on the other side of the drum, and awaited 
developments. 

But the beast would not charge. Evidently he did not like 
the look of the situation. I saw him raise his head and gaze 
about. I lay still as a corpse. Nothing moved. He could 
smell me, as I could smell him, and I thought that the game 
was over. I gave myself up as dead; nothing could save me 
now. 

But instead of charging into the drum or charging at me he 
walked quietly over and stood facing the end of the drum 
which I had struck a moment before. Perhaps after all he 
had not seen me as I crouched. Then the bison smelled the 
air and stretched his neck, and drew his nose closer. In a 
flash I knew that he was trying to make out whether it was 
cowhide on the drum or human hide that he was smelling. 

Just as his nose drew closest I beat a terrific roll, this time 
at the end where I was crouching. The bison jumped back- 
wards and then bounded off and disappeared into the bush 
again. That didnot meansafety forme. Iknew the moment 
I got up to move away he would come out and attack me. 
There was only one thing to do. I crawled to the drum’s 
middle, and from the other side pushed it on end like a barrel, 
all the time ambushing myself behind it. I felt a strange stir 
go through the bush, which meant that the bison was so 
frightened that his skin was trembling. 

I almost felt myself safe again. Just at 
that instant he gave a terrific bellow, and 
charged. Fortunately I had expected this 
to happen, so I moved away from the 
drum, and in a second I saw it rolling on 
the ground and the bison trying his best 
to put his horns in it. He was butting 
at the barrel side of it instead of the 
sides that had the hide; that 
started it rolling away with 
the bison in pursuit. ‘a 

I took my chance and slid 
into the bush and made for a 
tree. I could sce his sharp f 
hoofs slashing in the grass, and 
the drum rolling on until finally 
it was stopped by a sapling. < 
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The bison paused for a moment, then charged at it from 
another angle. The cowhide broke with a slight explosive 
noise, and in a minute the bison was frantically running 
around with the drum on his head. 

He jumped and skipped madly about, yet he could not 
shake the thing from his horns. He smashed through the 
bush again and came and stood right under the branch of the 
tree where I was hidden. He was hardly a foot below me, 
and I could feel the odor of his hot, pungent breath. There 
was an instant’s pause. Suddenly a devilish thought seized 
upon me, and I reached down and beat upon the drum with 
my hand. He bellowed furiously and smashed against the 
tree. The drum went to pieces and along with it one of the 
horns of the poor beast. Then, still bellowing like a maniac, 
he disappeared into the bush on the other side. 

I got down from my tree and went forward in the direction 
of the sound of the other beaters, which was faint and yet 
discernible to ears attuned to echoes and whispers of strange 
noises. 

Very soon after this my father, instead of sending me with 
the beaters, told me I was to act as guide to a new hunting 









































But at that instant we heard a 
fierce snarl from behind us and 
saw the tigers climbing upon th: 
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party through a dangerous and unknown part of the jungle. 
He himself was to go with their beaters at half-past three the 
next morning. I did not know whom I was to serve, my 
father’s orders were law, and though I was surprised at the 
important réle assigned me, I was no whit dismayed. I ac- 
companied a Silent mahout to where by the river was drawn 
up the most magnificent troop of hunters and their elephants 
that I had ever seen. 

On the finest beast, gorgeously decked with gold and jewels, 
sat an imposing and stately figure of a rajah in the full prime of 
his manhood. He was magnificently built, broad in the shoul- 
ders and powerful, but lean, sinuous as a panther. He wore 
a blue turban with a great jewel in the center, and his eyes 
blazed beneath it no less brilliantly, but with a certain steadi- 
ness which helped to remove some of the awe which his 
presence imposed. 

Catching sight of me as I approached with the mahout, 
he said: 

““Who may this youngster be? 
babes!” 

“O Mighty Protector of Religion,” I cried, bowing in the 
dust, “I have been sent by my Father to guide your Majesty 
through a dangerous and unknown part of the jungle where 
to-morrow’s hunt will lead.” 

The Rajah gave a great laugh. ‘“‘ Mighty One, Protector 
of the Feeble,” said he, “‘go tell thy father to send thee to the 
country of dwarfs where thou canst kill squirrels!” 

“Nay, Vendor of Justice,” said the mahout, “this be the 
son of the great hunter whose fame hath reached you, and 
whom you ordered your servant to procure as guide for this 
expedition. The father bade me tell your Highness that the 
boy knoweth the jungle as the tiger knoweth its lair, and that 
he himself deems it best to conduct the beaters, whose way 
will be more intricate and dangerous than the route followed 
by your Highness’s elephants. Moreover, he saith the child is 
small but ready—the largest nut hath not always the soundest 
kernel.” 

I swelled with pride at this, the first praise I had ever 
received from my father, and I looked fearlessly up into the 
eyes of the now astonished Rajah. 

“Well,” he said good-humoredly, “marvels never cease; if 
this indeed be the famous son of a famous father, I am well 
content to give my elephant so light a burden!” 

Bowing to the dust again, I retreated with the beater to 
the tents where we were to spend the night. There I learned 
that the Rajah was none other than the mighty Parakram, 
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known throughout India, a great king and a man of many 
exploits. Had my father, I wondered, withheld the name of 
my new master, to save me from being overawed at the first 
encounter? I had heard of the great Parakram from many 
mouths. The hunters from the city, as well as the country 
folk, spoke of him with wonder. He was something of an 
eccentric—not only was he very brave and of unusual personal 
prowess, but he had almost the peasant’s feeling towards 
animals, and respect for nature, which were traits as I have 
said, practically unknown among city-dwellers. Of his great 
strength there were many tales—a world-famous English gen- 
eral had been his guest, and the story went that the Rajah 
with his own bare hands had saved the general from being 
gored to death on a hunting expedition, by holding a wild 
boar until the other had a chance to shoot. But his greatest 
exploit was yet to come—when he should cross the black 
water to lead my countrymen to victory in a foreign land. 

The next morning, before dawn, as I sat in front of him on 
his great elephant, I felt thrilled by my responsibility and all 
that was expected of me. I was surprised, and perhaps, 
boylike, a little disappointed to find that the other hunters and 
their sixteen elephants were not following us. There were 
only the Rajah, his mahout and myself. Seeing me glance 
behind, Parakram said. 

“T have left the others. They are not to hunt where I hunt. 
They only massacre animals. . . . It is not fair hunting or 
fine sport,” he continued. 

“Do not all city folk massacre animals?” 

“No, I do not,” he replied gravely. 

We went along during the small hours of the night, and 
about six o’clock found ourselves near a little stream which 
came out of a clearing and went into the jungle. The animals 
came out on either bank of this stream which was scarcely 
fifty feet wide, and crossed back and forth, and this coming 
and going for hundreds of years had created a clearing, a 
patch of ground hardly two acres wide, covered with tall grass 
but no other vegetation. We stood behind a tree, so that no 
animal could see us. Very soon we heard the beating of the 
drums in the distance, and the howl of human beings in be- 
tween. The first creature to run before us was a boar, whom 
Rajah Parakram shot without any difficulty. Then passed a 
big elephant, and he did not shoot it. He said to me: 

‘Elephants are very valuable. It is not wise to shoot them, 
since they can be tamed and made the friends of man. It is 
cruel to destroy such majestic stature and beauty.” 

Then came a herd of deer and antelopes. The deer had all 
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kinds of antlers, and the antelopes had all sorts of horns. 
these Parakram would not shoot. He said: 

“They are vegetarians like us. We cannot shoot them.” 

“Then, O Pillar of Truth,” I asked, ““‘why did you shoot 
the boar?” 

“The boar is a strange beast. It eats all kinds of things, 
and, what is more, it goes out of ity way to kill men. If it 
hears a man in the jungle, as you know, Little One, it will 
knife him with its tusks if it can. We shall find worth; game 
later; the real hunting is done when the day dies and the sun 
sets.” 

Suddenly the tall grass on the other side of the stream in 
front of us moved. Everything throbbed. Parakram leaned 
forward and reached his hand in front of me, closing his fist 
which was the sign in jungle language that means tiger. 
“This man is one of us,” I thought, for outsiders do not 
know these symbols. It seemed to me that I saw at a certain 
distance a mingling of purplish gold and grayish yellow. 
Our elephant put his trunk in his mouth. He, too, knew it was 
the tiger that had come upon us, and the nature of tigers is to 
attack an elephant’s trunk, which is the most vital part of his 
body. It is his hand, his nose and also his drinking tube. 
Small wonder, then, that the elephant put his trunk in his 
mouth and curled it up like a baby under his chin. But the 
green grass turned to purple and gold; there stood the tiger 
looking behind over his shoulder for something, and not look- 
ing at us. I expected Parakram to shoot, but he did not. I 
watched. Not far behind the tiger the grass moved in a blur 
of purple, green and gold. The shadows of these three colors 
played with each other, and in a moment a tigress, no doubt 
the mate of the first tiger, was standing beside him. Suddenly 
he turned his head around and looked at us. For a minute 
he could not see anything, since the color of the elephant’s 
body and the trunk of the tree behind which we were hiding 
looked alike. But that was momentary, for we soon heard 
him give a growl of anger. He had not only smelled the pres- 
ence of the animal on which we sat, but he had also taken in 
the entire situation. With one bound, then another, then an- 
other, he crossed the shallow stream and was upon us like a 
javelin of gold, black and amethyst, spinning in the air and 
resting lightly at two points of space. The elephant trum- 
peted, and stood facing him, this time his trunk uncoiled and 
raised aloft. Rajah Parakram could not take aim, because the 
elephant was swaying from side to side so rapidly that it was 
impossible. The mahout put the ankus into the elephant’s 

(Concluded on page 32) 





Prepared for Boy Scouts and Their Friends by James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 


Anniversary Week 
Ov" birthday is coming. Anniversary Week begins on 
Scout Sunday, February 8th.1925, and continues until the 
following Saturday, February 14. As provided by the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, this fifteenth anniversary of the 
original incorporation will be the occasion of a nation-wide 
celebration. Scouts will re-commit themselves to the Scout 
Oath and Law; citizens prominent in public life will participate 
in the celebration, and the churches and schools will cooperate. 
Each night during Anniversary Week, an address will be 
broadcast by local radio stations, so tune in, scouts. Patriotic 
Pilgrimages will be made to spots closely associated with the 
lives of men famous in American history. Watch your favorite 
magazine and newspapers for articles on scouting. Big plans 
are developing to make our fifteenth birthday a banner cele- 
bration. What are you going to do? Talk things over with 

your Patrol leader and your Scoutmaster. 


Gold Medal Award 

HE first gold medal for heroism won by a Boy Scout in 
* + Porto Rico has been awarded to Scout William Chabert, 
of Rio Piedras. The National Court of Honor award the gold 
medal only for a rescue at the imminent risk of the scout’s own 
life; they take great pride and pleasure in announcing this 
award, feeling that Scout Chabert has added a splendidly 
heroic deed to the achievements of the Boy Scouts of America. 
A party of six scouts and one other boy had on March 18, 
1924, walked a mile out of town to the eastward for the purpose 
of securing flowers for a funeral. Returning they were invited 
to ride on a truck, which was loaded with crushed stone. While 
crossing a bridge one-half a mile from town, the truck was run 
into by a swiftly moving Ford car, the Ford demolishing itself 
and the truck being deflected so that it crashed through the 
left coping of the bridge and hung with its front wheels sus- 
pended over the stream beneath and with stone from its load 
dropping rapidly and steadily. One of the scouts, R. William 
Ramirez, was thrown by the impact and fell unconscious in 
the stream, fifteen feet below. Instantly Scout William 
Chabert leaped from the truck and ran into the stream, rushed 
beneath the overhanging truck, passing through the shower 
of falling stone, and at risk of his life snatched the helpless 

form of his comrade from the water. 

Ramirez subsequently recovered in the hospital. 





very member of the Boy Scouts of America, will, I feel 
sure, share our pride in the courage of Scout Chabert. 
Get-Out-the-Vote Campaign 
HE participation of the Boy Scouts of America in the drive 
to secure a record vote met with a wonderful response. 
Throughout the country scouts carried out an organized cam- 
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Fifteen-Year 
Veteran Pin-Prize 
Contest 


On February 8th, 1925, the Boy Scouts of America will 
need a new badge for Scouts and Scout Officials who have 
been in the Movement for fifteen years. The badges for 
the Five-Year and Ten-Year Veterans reproduced here 
have been very popular, and there is much interest in 
developing a design for the Fifteen-Year Pin. Some de- 
signs have already been submitted, but in discussing this 
matter at the Biennial Conference at Estes Park the sug- 
gestion was made that the whole Scout field be invited 
to submit designs. 

The Boy Scouts of America, therefore, invite all readers 
of Boys’ Life and all members of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica to submit designs for this badge. The designs should 
be simple and original. A prize of $25 will be awarded 
to the author of the design selected. 

All designs should be submitted as pen-and-ink sketches, 
either on paper or cardboard, not less than 4 inches in 
depth, on or before February Ist, 1925. 

Address: Art Department, Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Avenue, weer York City. 





Three of the designs for the 15-year badge already submitted 





paign, distributing literature, securing pledges, constant and 
courteous reminders to the citizen of the importance of exer 
cising his great privilege.- Everywhere their efforts roused the 
greatest interest and commendation. President Livingstone 
described the campaign as “‘our greatest National Good Turn 
since our War-time activities.” 

Scouts of Reading, Pa., staged a most dramatic campaign 
on the eveof Registration Week. Atagivensignal the town was 
roused by the shrieking of factory whistles and fire sirens, and 
the ringing of church bells. As the people rushed to their doors, 
scouts carrying red-light torches, crying “Extra! Extra!” 
thrust newspapers in their hands—a two-page newspaper 
printed specially for the campaign. ‘‘The Reading job,” 
wrote one of the editors of Collier’s Weekly, ““was 1007 .” 

I wish it were possible for me to give you the story of how 
the scouts of many other places did their bit in this campaign, 
but even a brief word regarding each would run into a formi- 
dable length. The leaflets and pledge-cards they distributed 
were numbered in millions. In some places they systematically 
visited every business house and home. Manufacturing 
plants opened their doors to scouts. The press everywhere 
wrote of their work with enthusiasm, and supported them 
liberally with publicity. It is a source of great satisfaction to 
me that in no single instance has there been any criticism of 
the efforts of any individual scout. They were uniformly 
courteous, and did as much to win good opinion by their be- 
havior and discipline as by their efforts to get all the citi- 
zens, entitled to do so, to participate in this election. To 
quote the editors of Collier’s again: “‘The Boy Scouts have 
done the finest field work ot any organization in this cam- 
paign.” 


Golden Rule Sunday 

N SUNDAY, December 7, scouts will have an opportu- 
nity to doa good turn to the destitute children in the Near 
East. This is Golden Rule Sunday, and the Near East Relief 
Committee is asking the citizens of our prosperous country to 
observe it nationally. On this day, they request that we serve, 
instead of the usual bountiful Sunday dinner, the simple meal 
that is served in the orphanages in the Bible lands. The differ 
ence in cost is to be sent to the Committee, and will help keep 
these children who have no support except what we send, 

strong and sturdy and well next year. 


December 














FOR ALL BOYS 


I hope that Boy Scouts will do all they can to make this 
Golden Rule Sunday a success. Observe it yourselves and tell 
other people about it. Distribute literature and posters. The 
Near East Relief Committee at 151 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, will be glad to send to any Boy Scout material on 
their work. 


Winter Camping 

O MANY seasoned scout campers the coming winter 

offers the best time of the year for thrills and adventures, 
especially to troops located in the northern States where 
there will be snow and ice sufficient for winter sports. During 
the winter season in the north and south there are different 
observations: of wild life to be made which make camping 
different and create new landscapes and new camp problems 
at places near home. Winter, undoubtedly, is the best time 
for adventures which test the courage and camping efficiency 
of older boys. 


Closest attention to suitable clothing and shelter is neces-/ 






Boys at the Woodrow Wilson School of the 
Near East Relief on the Greek Island of Syra, 
making cups of old milk tins for the series of 
Golden Rule Dinners in 500 American Cities, 
that will precede the observance of International 
Golden Rule Sunday on December 7. Or- 
phanage food will be served in orphanage bowls 
and cups. Our scouts are doing great things 
for these thousands of orphans through the 
Near East Relief 





sary. Plenty of fuel, proper windbreak, and 
an assembly place in which to spend the 
long winter evenings around a fire are re- 
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Scouts from ten Eastern States at the Eastern States Ex- 

position, Spring field, Mass., completed the building of a 

dandy canoe under the direction of Harry Jordan, back- 
woodsman from Maine 


quired. Many scouts have cabins for this purpose. Experi- 
ence shows that even in the colder climate, tents, if properly 
set up and heated, can be made very comfortable by skillful 
winter campers. In fact, many testify that a wall tent is 
preferable to most log-cabins or frame houses in severe cold 
weather. 

The Department of Camping is answering many inquiries 
on winter camp problems. Last year practically every one 
of the larger first-class councils did some kind of winter 
camping. If your troop is not connected with a first-class 
council, write to the nearest organized council and arrange 
to attend their winter camp during Christmas vacation. 
This would be the safest and the least expensive way of 
getting the experience necessary to make winter camps most 
enjoyable for your home troops. 


Fine Report From Camping Department 
URING last y/ 444 
summer there : 
were no less than 532 
council camps, an 
increase over last 
year of 84. ‘These 
camps provided for 
a daily enrollment of 
47,791 boys, or a 
total season’s enroll- 
ment of 229,307 
scouts for one week 
each, an increase of 
37,161 over any pre- 
vious year. It is 
significant to note 
that with this in- 
crease in council or 
group camps, 909 
troops under the jurisdiction of these same councils have con 
ducted independent troop camps, which is an increase of 180 
troop camps for the same territory over last year. 

THE MOHAWK INDIAN VILLAGE at the Eastern 
States Exposition, Springfield, Mass., under the direction of 
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Scouts of Nassau County, N.Y., hitting 
it up for the Winter camp 








Thirty-two scouts from eleven States pitched camp at the Fstes 

Park Scout Executives’ Conference and gave daily exhibitions in 
campcraft and Indian Dances 
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Winners of the Kodak Contest 


In response to the announcement of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, which appeared in the June issue of Boys’ Lire, 
scouts from all over the country submitted their photographs. 
The prize of a high-grade folding $22 kodak was an attraction 
few boys who ever dabble in photography could resist. One 
hundred kodaks were offered. The Contest ended October r. 

The Boy Scout requirements for a merit badge in photog- 
raphy were followed. They, are: “Photographs of Land- 
scapes, Persons and Animals; Interiors, Buildings.” 

The judges were: Mr. F. J. Rigney, Art Editor, Boy Scouts 
of America; Mr. Paul Favour, Eastman Kodak Company, 
and Mr. Harry Parkhurst, Art Director, Frank Seaman 
Advertising Agency. 

Following is half the list of lucky boys who won cameras. 
The balance will appear in the next issue. Every scout 
who entered a picture will receive a complete list of the one 
hundred winners from the Eastman Kodak Company. 

Adamson, Wallace M., 99 Burton Ave., Hasbrouck Heights, 


























New Jersey; Atwood, Chas. T.. 821 
Massachusetts Ave., Arlington, Mass.; 
Aussicker, Edward, 1803 Union St. 


These four scout hats hide four scout highbrows 
which complete the faces of (left to right) Wil- 
liam Henry, William Sieber, John Rothwell and 
Frederick J. Dodson, Jr., Scouts of Greater 
New York, who, for meritorious school and scout 
work, have been awarded Boy Scout scholarships 
offered by the New York University and the 
Barnard School for Boys 


Schenectady, N. Y.; Baker, Edward, 13 
Terry St., Rochester, N. Y.; Baker, James, 
694 Mt. Vernon Aye.» Marion, Ohio; 
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National Scout Commissioner, Daniel Carter Beard, again led 

the annual pilgrimage to the grave of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Five hundred scouts and a group of Buckskin men, friends 
of the late President, : in the ceremonies 














Scout Camp held at Mokuleia, under the aus pices of the Honolulu 
Council. Nearly 300 scouts attended last summer, who during 
the weeks of the camp passed nearly 500 merit badge tests 


Capt. Fred C. Mills, enrolled 53 first-class scouts selected from 
the ten Eastern States. This camp attracted much favorable 
attention and comment from visitors and managers of the 
[:xposition. The addition this year of a display of woodcraf< 
construction in a camp handicraft field, in which Harry Jordan, 
Maine woods guide, was the central figure, made the Village 
more instructive than ever along the line of wilderness camp- 
craft." A model tent camp was also a part of the display. 

THE BOY SCOUT FORESTRY CAMP under the super- 
vision of the Boy Scout Foundation Camp Committee of New 
York was conducted for the second season in one of the wildest 
sections of the Palisades Interstate Park. Older boys were 
enrolled for instruction and practice in dealing with the prob 
lems of forestry. A similar plan on a smaller scale was tried 
out in the Adirondacks by scouts under the jurisdiction of the 
Syracuse Council. 
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Columbus, Ohio, scouts at Camp Burroughs stage a Wild 
West circus 


Barnes, Frank W., 1848 Prospect St., Lincoln, Nebr.; Barnes, 
1. Carroll, 1326 Twenty-seventh St., Des Moines, Iowa; Beach, 
Quincy P., 42 Willard St., Hartford, Conn.; Berkner, Cecil W., 
Sleepy Eye, Minn.; Brown, P. Cornell, Boulder, Mont.; Beas- 
ley, Ernest, Station A., Ft. Worth, Texas; Brulet, Guy, 2000 
Central Ave., Fort Lee, N. J.; Buckwalter, Russell L., Wye- 
brooke, Pa.; Carmody, Edmond, 6319 South Park Ave., Los- 
Angles, Calif.; Carter, Bud, 5610 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cash, Taylor, 602 E McKinney St., Denton, Texas; Chisholm, 
Theodore H., tog Plymouth Rd., Malden, Mass.; Coryell, 
Gordon C., 214 East Ave., W., East Rochester, N. Y.: Cottrell, 
Harry, 610 Abbott St., New Brunswick, N. J.; Craven, Carol 
Marl, 2401 So. Jackson St., Denver, Colo.; Dahl, Neil L., 2903 
West Boone Ave., Spokane, Wash.; Dalton, Swanton, 
250 North Wilton Place, Los Angeles, Calif.; Davis, Chan- 
dler, 1944 Goodrich Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; Dunn, Rob- 
ert C., Sheflield, Pa.; Edwards, Ronald B., 801 W. Ionia St., 





Lansing, Mich.; 
Foster, Ed., 1328 
Ninth Ave., Hunt- 
ington, West Va.; 
Fulton, Paul Ches- 
ter, 6807 Amboy 


Rd., Richmond Val- 
ley, Princess Bay, 
S. I.; George, Robert 
L.,'414 East 16th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 








Gettig, Allen D., 716 
Sixth St... Ellwood 
City, Pa.; Greene, 
Raymond W., Jr., 





Box 195, Bellingham, 
Wash.; Hadley, Her- 
man H., 513 East 
Chillicothe St., Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio; 
Hanna, Charles B., 911 Twelfth St., Canton, Ohio; Hanson, 
Grant, Troop 39, Sioux City, lowa; Hodges, Charles D., 25 
Sherman PI., Ridgewood, N. J.; Hummer, Harry,C., 621 Spring 
(Concluded on page 55) 


Scouts of St. Paul, Minn., hold a Wash- 
ington Birthday Carnival in the winter 
woods. Winter camping ts great stuff 
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OU are reading this probably, while the snow is 

falling, and [ am writing it while the boys in camp are 

sitting in the shade in their shirt-sleeves making 

themselves bows of horn beam (ironwood), witch 
hazel and hickory, and, by the way, I am convinced, that a 
bow made of ironwood or hickory split out from a billet is 
superior to any bow that you may buy in the store. 

My, this is warm weather for Christmas writing, and it seems 
odd to be wishing you a Merry Christmas, but I am doing it 
all the same; because over at the southeast corner of the camp 
the boys are making pack baskets and 


Pack Baskets 

will make bully Christmas presents. All of us scouts know 
that while it is pleasant to receive gifts, the real joy of Christ 
mas is in giving. It is the making of presents, and the expres- 
sion of good wishes that gives us the Christmas spirit, and lifts 
that one day above all its fellows in the calendar. Christmas 
is the one day in the year where everybody strives to create 
** Peace on earth, good-will to man.” 

\ Christmas present, to be of real value as such, should 
possess a personal touch, and there is no better way to give a 
personal touch to a thing than by making it yourself. Suppose 
you had something made by Abe Lincoln’s own hands, a 
thing that he had personally given you, suppose you had a 
map made by George Washington, the surveyor, and personally 
given to you, suppose you had a coonskin cap made by Davy 
Crockett, and personally ,given to you, suppose you had a 
hunting knife made by Colonel Bowie, and personally given to 
you, a rifle made by Daniel Boone, and given to you personally 
by the great scout himself, money could not buy these articles 
from you. Now then listen to me, some of you scouts are 
going to be just as celebrated as some of the men I have named, 
and even if all of you are not, you are all going to have warm 
and admiring friends. Therefore, a present which is the work 
of your own hands will be more valuable from a sentimental 
point of view than anything you can procure from Tiffany, 
the famous jeweler, or from the wonderful stock of scouting 
goods in our supply department. 

I have selected one ef the simplest things for you to make, 
and something that is always useful, a basket. I know you 
can make this, because the boys at my camp are making 
beautiful ones this summer, Fig. 15. They are not clumsy 
affairs, but neat and well-built baskets, better than the ones 
I have at home made by professional basket-makers. 

\ basket is so easy to make that any child can learn the 
art, but it is a real he-man’s work to gather the raw material. 
We use white ash, because it grows in our woods, but black ash 
is better. We beat up the log with an ordinary axe, but the 
proper way to do is to beat it with a mallet, like the one shown 
in Fig. 1. This is the sort of club used all along our northern 
frontier by the Iroquois and Chippewas in beating the logs 
of ash, birch, linden and other white woods used by them to 
obtain splints of which to make their baskets. The baskets 
shown in the illustration are being made in the summer time, 
but that is only because our school is a summer school. 

You may go to the woods this winter and get an ash log 
about eight feet long and six inches in diameter. If the log is 
































frozen, thaw it out before beating it; after which belabor it 
severely with your club, or with the butt end of an axe, then 
you will find that you can, Fig. 2, peal off, or strip off long 
thin flat splints of wood, and from these splints you can manu- 
facture baskets to strap on one’s back, Figs. 3, 13 and 15, in 
which to carry one’ duffel, or baskets like Fig. 4, in which to 
carry marketing, fruit, or any old thing. 


To Make a Splint Basket 

If your splints are dry and stiff, soak them in water until 
they bend without breaking; if they are pliable and moist 
with their own sap it is not necessary to wet them. Take a 
number of splints and braid them over and under each other 
as in Fig. 5, until you have a bottom of the size desired, then 
bend up the sides and continue the braiding as in Figs. 6, 7 
and 8. The shape of the basket depends upon the manner in 
which you bend up the splints. You can make it wider at the 
top than at the bottom, or smaller at the top than at the 
bottom. 

By staining some of the splints different colors, you can 
Figs. 9 and 10 show the method of 
Fig. 9 shows the way to 


make a decorative basket. 
making rounded forms of basketry. 
begin, Fig. 10 shows the beginning left out that one may see 
how the splints cross each other; the strip of flexible wood is 
shown wound around loosely to indicate how it is done. 
More splints may be added by thrusting them into the center 
of Fig. 9, and as the flexible fiber or string is wound around 
in and out, it will hold the splints firmly in place. Fig. 11 
shows how to finish the top of a plain splint basket by binding 
one strip of splint on the inside and one on the outside, held 
in place with the over and over wrapping of the flexible piece. 
To make a thin smooth splint take one end of the one you have 
between your teeth, and then peel off a layer with your hands, 
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>plints 


With Which to Make Baskets for 
Portages and Christmas Gifts 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


first picking it loose with your fingernails or pocket knife, 
Fig. 12. 

Now then, when you have made a basket neater than the 
one shown in Figs. 4 and 6, which are loosely made in order 
to show the construction, fill the basket with fruit and make a 
Christmas present of it to your mother, your sister, your 
daddy, your teacher, your neighbor, your Scoutmaster, or 
better still, to someone who cannot afford fruit, or whose 
illness prevents them from even making baskets, but who can 
appreciate the Christmas spirit which prompts a brisk, 
laughing boy to do his good turn. 

To the person devoid of sentiment, with no poetry in his 
soul, it may be that there is no such thing as a Santa Claus, 
no delightful little reindeer; it may be true that the furnace 
pipes, steam and hot water heaters will not allow Saint 
Nicholas the opportunity to come down the chimney as of 
yore; it may be that the ample chimney of olden days and the 
wide open fireplaces no longer exist. It is even possible that 
there are no mantels in the tenements, flats and apartment 
houses where one may hang one’s stocking. 

To an unfortunate materialistic soul, Santa Claus is a 
myth, a fable; but what of that? We scouts are mot mate- 
rialistic, we are bubbling over with sentiment, our souls are 
full of poetry and we know that Santa Claus is a REAL 
PERSON for how else could he influence our thoughts and 
our acts? We know that the toy-laden sleigh and its eight 
tiny reindeer are real, that they are the embodiment of the 
Christmas spirit. 


(Concluded on page 65) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








The Heroes 
of To-day 


Scout Harold Pullen 


Scout Harold Pullen of Atlantic City and Scout W. 
LeRoy Camp, Jr., were on a bridge over a dam when 
they saw a boat containing several girls drift over 
the dam and smash on the rocks below. 





Totally disregarding their own safety, Pullen and 
Camp jumped into the swirling waters and with great 
difficulty brought the girls to shore. 




















The Remington Arms Company pre- 
sents the Remington Awardj{for 
Heroism—a Scout Knife with shield 
engraved as shown—to each wigner 
of the Heroism Medal. 








Look for another hero next month! 




















willingness to put quality into knives and an 
ability to do it. 


For Christmas—the “Official Knife—Boy Scouts 
of America.” It’s a sturdy knife with large, prop- 
erly shaped master blade, screw driver, punch 
blade, can opener and cap lifter. It’s useful a 
dozen times’a day around the camp cr work 
bench. 


T isn’t enough to give just any knife for Christ- 





If there’s one place where quality counts more 
than in another it’s in a knife. 












The name Remington guarantdes the qualitj 
to begin with—everybody knows fhat. And ti 
knife delivers the quality—strong blades ti 
are sharp and stay sharp. 










g- Remington Arms Company Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 






RS 3333 
Remington “ Official 
Knife — Boy Scouts _—_—__——___ 
of America’”’ 


tempering, hardening and working steel. 













Remington brought to the knife indust 





The Remington Model 24 Autoloading .22 Calibre Rifle 
A fine, well-made accurate rifle—good for target practice 
or picking off hawks, rats or other pests. Chambered for 
either regular .22 Short or .22 Long Rifle Cartridges (not 
interchangeable.) 





Write for Circular 


Remington, 


BIREARMS ~ AMMUNITION ~ CUTLERY — CASH REGISTERS 
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“Thick woods,” Darby added; “jungle is 
a better name. You'd have to chop your way 
with an axe to get anywhere.” 

“And we haven’t the axe,” said Henry 
getting up stiffly. ‘Suppose we walk along 
the beach and see if we can’t find a cocoa palm. 
I haven’t been eating much for the past two 
days, and I’m as hungry as a little yellow dog.” 

Since they couldn’t very well penetrate the 
jungle without an edged tool to hew a path, 
the beach walk was the only alternative. 
“Which way—east or west?” Win asked; and 
they turned to the west chiefly because that 
course gave them the sun at their backs. 

Passing around the first curve in the beach, 
they saw beyond it what at a glance appeared 
to be a curious phenomenon. Off shore the 
barrier reef became double, the outer line 
lying farther at sea, and the inner seeming to 
erect itself into a low-lying point of land with 
trees growing upon it. Between the point of 
lund and the main island the lagoon continued, 
bending sharply to the left and figuring now 
es a land-locked bay. In its perfectly clear 
depths they could see all sorts of beautiful 
coral formations, with many-hued fish swim 
ming among them. 

It was while they were pushing along and 
speculating as to whether or not the wooded 
tongue of land opposite wouldn’t presently 
reveal itself as a small outlying island that 
they came upona sight to make them stop 
and stare in incredulous astonishment. The 
point proved to be a peninsula, not an island, 
and the lagoon in that part of it ended in a 
gently curving bay, deeply shaded by tall 
palms. And on the shelving beach, exactly 
in the middle of the bay curve, with her one 
remaining wireless mast broken short off and 
thrusting itself like a paladin’s lance into the 
jungle, lay the stranded hull of the Cutllefish. 

Win was the first to find speech. 

‘Tell me,” he breathed; ““am I dreaming? 
Or do you two fellows see it, too?” 

“‘She’s there, all right,”’ said Darby in awe 
stricken tones. ‘‘ But how—how in the wide 
world did she ever get there?”’ 


neck fiercely to make him steady. But at that 
instant we heard a fierce snarl from behind us, 
and turning, we saw the tigress climbing up on 
the back of the elephant. We had been so en- 
gaged with her mate that we did not see her 
approach. The elephant swayed more and 
more in terror. The Rajah said: 

“Quick! Get hold of the branch above and 
climb up that tree!” 

This I did, for I dared not disobey. Then 
the Rajah ordered the mahout to do the same, 
but the mahout answered: 

“f have eaten of your bread, and I have 
tasted your salt, O most noble Descendant of 
the Sun. I shall stay on the elephant’s neck 
though he goes wild and kills me, rather than 
leave you on his back alone!” 

“Oh! Thou brother of an ass, and son of 
folly,” the Rajah shouted, “climb up into the 
tree; I shall soon follow. The tigress is upon 
us. As thou holdest dear my life, do as I bid 
thee!” 

The mahout obeyed, and was up in the same 
tree with me in the twinkling of an eye. All 
this took a much shorter time to do than to 
describe. The tigress was still struggling 
up the back of the swaying elephant, while the 
tiger in front roared at him, ready at any in- 
stant to spring. It was a miracle to see the 
-Rajah sitting on the swaying elephant’s back 
and jabbing his ankus into his neck, shouting, 
“Steady, O elephant. Dost thou not hear thy 
master’s voice? Steady! O pearl among ele- 
phants, O jewel among beasts. Steady, O 
she-ass!”’ 

While he was shouting, he took up his rifle 
and aimed as best he could at the climbing ti- 
gress, while the tiger still stood facing the ele- 


phant and roaring. Suddenly, the unexpected 


OB and Jack are walking down the street 
and talking about the show that night. 


Bob: “What time shall I come by for you, 
Jack?” 

Jack: “Come by! I'm not going!” 

job: “Why not? It’s a good show.” 

Jack: “TI know it, but I have something 
better than the show.” 

sob: “What is it?” 

Jack: “Tt’s the Boys’ Lire, the Official 


I just got it to- 
It's my 


Magazine of the Boy Scouts. 
day and I am very anxious to read it. 
seventh copy.’ 

Bob: “How ‘come’ you to get it.” 

Jack: “Well, I was over to a friend’s house 
who was taking it and I happened to see it. 
I picked it up and looked through it. And, as 
T like to read, T borrowed it and read it. When 
I got through I thought it was the best maga- 
zine I had ever read and I still think so. I 
told mother and father about it and they 





The Cruise of the Cuttlefish 


(Continued from page 21) 














That was a question that was never to be 
answered definitely, though after they had 
hurried around the curving beach and boarded 
the little ship, they were able tosort out some 
kind of an answer. As they all knew, the 
cruiser, when they abandoned her, still had 
her engine going. There was nothing for it 
but to accept the supposition that the giant 
wave upon which she was poised, instead of 
dropping her to smash upon the reef, had car- 
ried her over it into the quieter waters of the 
lagoon. Here, with the engine still running 
and nobody at the wheel, the rudder had 
shifted, first strongly to starboard, and then 
slightly to port, just enough to make the mas- 
terless craft follow the curvature of the lagoon 
into the sheltered bay. 

They agreed that it couldn’t happen that 
way again in a thousand trials, but that was 
no reason why it couldn’t happen once. As 
for what had occurred at the end of the blind 
race, the guessing was easier. The engine 
had stopped when it had used all the gas there 
was in the feeding tank—which Henry said 
wasn’t much; but it must still have been going 
strong when the cruiser struck the beach. 
The broken wireless mast, and the deep bedding 
of the hull in the sand amounting almost to 
a complete beaching, proved this. 

“And yet they say the age of miracles is 
past!” said Win, after they had threshed it 
all out as well as they could.. Then he laughed 
a queer, strained laugh. ‘“‘The best thing we 
ever did was to jump overboard and leave her. 
If we had stayed on her and tried to steer, 
we would have wrecked her sure on the nearest 
beach.” 

But at this, Darby shook his head. “I'd 
rather have wrecked her a thousand times over 


than to have had the scare that Henry gave 
us,” he averred. ‘‘But that’s past and gone, 
and Henry says he’s hungry. Let’s raid the 
galley.” 

Between-decks they found everything mov- 
able or breakable at sixes and sevens, as was 
to be expected—with the little ship slamming 
herself ashore at full speed. But dishes are 
not the most important part of a meal, and 
they soon prepared and ate a hearty breakfast. 
Henry said nothing about the heartiness of it 
until after everybody, including himself, was 
satisfied. But after they had eaten like the 
Great Ugg, who ate till he could eat no more 
because there was no more to eat, he said: 
“You fellows have sort of made me responsible 
for the eats end of this thing, and I just want 
to say that what we have in the lockers 
isn’t going to hold out very many days, 
especially if we wade into it as we have just 
now.” 

But Win the optimistic merely laughed at 
this warning. 

“Don’t you fret about the commissary, 
Henny. Now that we've found our ship and 
some more good weather, we’ll be out of this 
in a jiffy. At the very worst, this island can’t 
be more than a day’s run from the south coast 
of Cuba, and—”’ 

“The gas,”’ Darby put in anxiously. 
much of that have we left in the 
Henry?” 

Henry promptly dove into the forehold to 
count the extras. ‘Three full cans left in 
there—that’s fifteen gallons—and there are 
eight in the run that haven’t been touched. 
That’s good for a day’s run, and more, if we 
don’t push het too hard.”’ 

The fuel question settled, they all turned out 


“How 
cans, 





Hari, the Jungle Lad 


(Concluded from page 28) 





happened: the tigress was within almost a yard 
of Parakram, with her claws clinging to the 
back of the elephant, when her mate gave a 
strange bark. It sounded partly like a chal- 
lenge and partly like a croon of affection, and 
it must have been a warning to her against the 
evident danger from Parakram’s pointed rifle, 
for the tigress bounded off the elephant, fell 
to the ground and disappeared into the jungle, 
where the grass and the saplings trembled in 
gold and green. The tiger also leaped away 
from the elephant in the direction of the jungle. 
Sensing, perhaps, that the danger would now 
turn toward him, he rose like a purple-gold 
airship. It was as easy as the flight of an 
eagle. But he was too late; the Rajah fired. 
Red drops spurted out into the air, and, with a 
growl of anguish, the tiger fell to the ground. 
Again the elephant put his trunk in his mouth 
and reared. The faithful creature was not 
trying to dislodge Parakram; he reared to face 
the tigress who had heard the shot and the 
mortal groan of her mate, and had turned with 
incredible swiftness to attack. But the ele- 
phant did not rear fast enough. She was 
already climbing up his left flank, and I knew, 
from my experience of tigers, that she was 
prepared for a mortal combat. She had come 
to kill the slayer of her mate or be slain by him. 
The elephant shook and trembled and swayed. 
The Rajah could not aim again, she gained 


upon him too rapidly, but he dug the ankus 
into the elephant’s neck almost up to the hilt, 
and the elephant, poor beast, shrieked so 
terribly that the noise frightened the tigress. 
She paused, and Parakram aimed again. But 
the now frenzied elephant started forward into 
the jungle. Parakram drove the ankus once 
more into his neck, crying, ‘‘ Halt, thou sow of 
shame! Are thy bowels of mud and thy tusks 
of dough?”’ With a deep groan of pain, the 
elephant stood still, and the tigress clawed 
at the Rajah, tearing his sleeve. He with a 
sudden motion thrust his rifle into the crea- 
ture’s yawning jaws. Before he could pull the 
trigger, she bit it between her teeth, and with 
one of her fore paws smote at it until the 
weapon flew to pieces, as much to the amaze- 
ment of the tigress as to ourselves. With a 
sudden inspiration I snatched my knife from 
by belt, and leaning well forward from the tree 
branch, hurled it, with all the force of my small 
arm, at the tigress. By great good fortune, it 
buried itself in her eye. With a ghastly howl 
of pain she bounded back. The elephant 
crouched on the earth as if he too was mortally 
wounded. Parakram jumped off his neck and 
stood on the ground before the tigress. He 
took advantage of her blind eye to dodge her, 
but she crouched and crawled toward him once 
more. A strange change came over the ele- 
phant. Instead of running away, as all ele- 
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thought it was fine because it had such a good 
moral standard. It was nearing Christmas and 
so they gave it to me for a Christmas present.” 

Bob: “What makes you think it is so 
good?” 

Jack: “Why, it has the best, cleanest, 
liveliest stories you ever saw. And it has ar- 
ticles on camping, making useful things, birds, 
and animals which help me out in scouting, 
and in the forest, so much I could never do 
without it.” 

Bob: “Well, who writes all that stuff, some 
fellows you never heard of?” 





Jack: “I should say not; why, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Zane Grey, Jamcs E. West, Walter 
Camp, Dan Beard, and a whole lot of other 
fellows write for the Boys’ Lire, and all the 
stories and articles are illustrated too.” 

Bob: ‘Well, what are the stories like?” 

Jack: “Oh, the stories range from away up 
north in Alaska to away down South in the 
Southern Seas. There are detective stories 
by Arthur B. Reeve, Eskimo stories by 
Stefansson, and sometimes dog stories by Albert 
Payson Terhune. Also there are lots of other 
good stories put together with Dan Beard’s 
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to see what was to be done about getting the 
Cuttlefish afloat again. This, as they soon dis- 
covered, was a horse of another color. The 
full-speed drive, together with the fact that 
with the gale-driven seas driving over the 
reef, the water in the lagoon had been forced to 
an abnormal height, had left the cruiser very 
nearly high and dry. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, they stripped down to the least they 
could wear and call it anything at all, and feil 
to work, digging the sand with clumsy shovels 
battered out by Henry from three empty 
gasoline cans, their hastily formed plan being 
to dig the sand from under the stranded hull 
and thus to excavate a basin into which the 
cruiser might settle and float. 

In this job of excavating a dry-dock for 
a thirty-foot boat they soon found that they 
had bitten off more than they could chew 
in any one day, or two, or three. During the 
middle third of the days the sun beat down 
upon them with furnace heat and there was 
no breeze stirring in the land-locked lagoon to 
temper it. At such times they had to put 
some clothes on to keep from being blistered 
raw. Even after the sun went behind the 
shading palms, the heat was suffocating at the 
lagoon head. Moreover, the dry-dock they 
were trying to dig refused to stay dry. When 
they got below the level of the water in the 
lagoon the excavation began to leak through 
the inadequate sand coffer dam they had 
thrown up; and with water in it the sides of 
the trench melted and ran down, and easily 
redoubled the digging labor. 

“Talk about the industrious ant!” said Win 
scoffingly, when, at the close of the first sun- 
baking day, they were eating the evening 
meal in the open cockpit, ‘‘there isn’t any ant 
colony of them all that’s got anything on us! 
Why, at this rate, and with the poor tools 
we've got, it’s going to take us a solid week to 
dig this boat back into the lagoon! And long 
before that time we'll all be baked, stewed, 
boiled, parboiled. I never knew before that 
weather could be so hot!” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for January.) 


phants do when attacked and riderless, he 
came forward and stood beside his master, 
trumpeting at the tigress. She leaped upon the 
elephant, but he moved a step backwards, and 
instead of falling on him the tigress fell to the 
ground. With a fierce trumpeting the elephant 
charged upon her. A horrible wail of agony 
pierced the air, and then the elephant darted 
away into the jungle, leaving the tigress pasted 
to the ground. There stood Rajah Parakram 
mopping his brow with his handkerchief. 
After we had come down from the tree, he said, 

“T owe my life to a boy and an elephant. 
Thou hast a good aim, Little Hunter, to blind 
an animal from a tree branch, and my elephant 
no light tread to stamp a raging tiger to death. 
But the skin is ruined for me! It is glued to 
the ground; we’ll never save it.””’ Then he 
smiled at me. ‘The tigers came near being 
better hunters than we were,” he said. Then 
to the mahout, “Go and find the elephant.” 

Just at this moment we heard grunts across 
the stream, and the beaters’ noise grew louder 
and louder in the distance. Rajah Parakram 
and I climbed up a tree at once and waited for 
the animals togoby. They came, frightened to 
the very marrow bone. Leopards, panthers, 
antelopes, bisons, all sped before us terrified. 
Very soon the beaters came into sight and the 
Rajah told them to stop their fiendish noise. 

Before we started for home, the Rajah asked 
for my father, who came and bowed to the 
earth before him. Parakram said: 

“Thy son is worthy.” 

That was all, but it was enough for both my 
father and for me. I read in his glance that I 
had ‘“‘passed with honor.” 

Another Hari Adventure will appear in 
an early issue of Boy’s LIFE 


Scouting Section, James E. West’s Council 
News, and those other writers’ articles men 
tioned before, which makes the best magazine 
on the market.” 


Bob: ‘How much does the Boys’ Lu 
cost?” 
Jack: “Well, fora year it only costs $2.00, 


which is very cheap I think, because you get 
so much good reading out of it that more than 
pays for it.” 

Bob: “That sounds pretty good, but I’m 
from Missouri, and I'll have to see what it 
looks like.” 

Jack: “I'll tell you what, we can go and 
see it and if you don’t think it’s the best little 
magazine you ever saw I'll go to the show with 
you and pay your way.” 

Bob: “Your on! Let’s go!’ 

Jack: “All right, on the way I'll tell you 
what I do with my Boys’ Lire when I finish it. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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dreds of interesting and useful chemical experi- 

ments with his own chemical laboratory, just like a real 

chemist. It’s the most fascinating fun you ever had, and _ eS 
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= day—the Science of Chemistry! Ther e Ar e E e F m 
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a something new and different to do every rs harmless, non-explosive and non-poiscnous chemicals, 
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= e — you eat, wear and use every day, and find that is an accurate text book on elemental chemistry. 

out what they are made of; you can make dyes, inks, No $ .75 You can perform each experiment many times because 

scape and many other useful things. Some boys sell Nd@ 1 1.50 liberal quantities of all chemicals are furnished. CHEM- 

them and make money. _ You can perform lots of m CRAFT is the original, most complete and most ac- 

wonderful tricks of chemical magic too; tricks that 2 2.50 curate chemistry outfit. These outfits show you the 

wil astonish your friends. Chemical experimenting Ls 5.00 true principles of chemistry. They were originated by : 

. — ne busy wt a all we og = (Shown Here) chemists, are used in schools and colleges and endorsed = 

ou new and helpful things you'll be glad to b 
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join the Chemcraft Chemist Club, be the Chief i‘ Jolo., and in sk sold. Be sure you see the name on the box, so you 4 

chemi . , € - , Canada, these will get the best outfit. If you cannot conveniently 

Chemist of your Local Chapter, and get other boys : prices are ten get one where you live, we will gladly fill d 

into your Club. You can have wonderful times ex- per cent higher.) direct. upon receint of on — —ee = 

ae with your friends, just like the boy in re lease 

the picture. You will get the Club magazine too, f = 

wd can na manaee and experiments with other ~< THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY q 

ub members everywhere. And you can do it all with a - Porter Products Put Science Af Your Service 

CHEMCRAFT outfit, be CHEMCRA i ; i 

your introduction to the oe of - oon anal paying 7 t = wanna meee Mapessiau, wa? 

finest fun and most interesting thing you ever did. Plan od ae ae 

now to get your CHEMCRAFT outfit for Christmas. Tell f 

everyone that’s what you want! Frio the window'to look once more, just 





9 see his father running across the back 
oward the burning building. Bob paused 
fy long enongh to grab up a long shining object = 
om its hiding place in his closet. Then he bound- = 
ed down the back stairs, hiding the object under 

his sweater as he ran. ; 

The building was now burning fiercely. It was - 

old and dry, and furnished ecient food for the 

flames. It was not a real garage. Years before, 
Grandfather Bronson had built it as his stable 

and carriage house. Automobiles now had re- 





we might break it. We have a big demfMstra- 

tion tomorrow afternoo out behind our Mirage. 

Be sure to come arounc : 
“All right,” agreed Hgte. “I'll be h about 





three o’clock. Have to Jo home now. @ long!” x ; ; ow bad te 
After Pete’s departyfe, Bob clean up his placed the old horses an carriages, 3 
work-bench, put his tigpgs away, anv ith his cently Mr. Bronson had purchased a fine new car 
k w was in the burnin: buliding. It was a two- . 
‘ac 


newly completed inventi§n under his arg& trudged 
upstairs to his room, affery tired, yetg&xtremely 
happy boy. After cardfully hiding higfinvention 
of the in the closet, he und: and jump@ into bed. 


story building with double doors facing the drive- 
; ong and meg Pinas door around the side, 
As Bob reached the garage, his father disap- 
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A Merry Christmas 


O BOY likes to miss the fun and the pleasures 

of the Fourth of July or Thanksgiving, but 
the gladdest holiday of them all is Christmas. 
Christmas belongs to the young, and everybody) 
gives themselves up to it in that spirit, the spirit 
of upwelling joy, spontaneous, kindly, 
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Christmas tree and the colored lights make a 
wonder world, and we want to make it even more 
wonderful for them if it is possible. 

Finally there is ‘Peace on earth” of the mes- 
sage to the shepherds. It is impossible to feel 
bitter, to hate anybody at this season of the year: 
in short, to have any enemies, as was so well 
illustrated during the Great War when soldiers, 
who the day before had been using every device 
and method they knew to kill each other, spon- 
taneously made overtures, climbed over the 
parapets, and fraternized. In the later years of 
the war it was only the very strictest discipline 
and instruction that could prevent the same thing 
happening at each Christmas. 

How eloquent all that is—not so much of what 
is done as to what can be done and what will be 
done when the Christmas spirit is carried through 
the year! 

A good conscience 1s a 
Franklin. 
This day shall change all griefs and quarrels into 
love.—Shakes peare. 
*T 1s the season for kindling the fire of hospitality in 
the hall, the genial fire of charity in the heart. 
-W. Irving. 
I will honor Christmas in my heart and try to keep it 
all the year. —Chas. Dickens. 


continual Christmas. 


The Good-Turn Habit 


“I think the greatest single contribution to 
education in this country made by anybody is 
the Daily Good Turn of Scouting,” writes a 
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extra inconvenience of running after it that dis- 
tance. Another instance is this: There was 
rather a large crack in the pavement. A woman 
came walking along with her little three-year- 
old daughter. The child put her foot into the 
crack and her shoe became securely wedged. 
The woman reached down and tried to pull the 
child’s foot out, but it would not come, and she 
Was getting nervous and excited. Fortunately 
another man came along and helped the little 
girl out, while I was making up my mind. These 
are simple and every-day occurrences. I know in 
my own life there are many occasions when a 
readier action on my part would have meant 
a great service, and in one instance at least | 
have a guilty feeling that had I been readier to 
act I might have saved a man’s life.” 

The spirit of helpfulness is, of course, taught in 
various ways besides scouting, but we agree with 
our correspondent that scouting has done a mar- 
velous piece of service in laying its stress on this 
wonderful method of having us look at life as 
something to give ourselves to in service. But it 
is every boy’s privilege to take the scouting atti- 
tude toward life, and endeavor each day to do 
a helpful little service, however small. It is only 
in this way that we can hope, when the larger 
responsibilities come to us in manhood, to meet 
them fully equipped by our youthful training in 
an attitude of service. 


In this cwvorld a man must be either anvil or hammer. 
-Longfellow. 

You cannot dream yourself into a character; you must 

hammer and forge yourself one.—Froude. 

This world is but the vestibule of an im- 





innocent. There is the Christmas smile 
and the Christmas feeling. Even the 
confirmed grouch thaws under the good- 
nature around him. 

Those who live in a northern clime 
have a fine advantage in this season, for 
it is impregnated with the spirit of the 
north, of the snow, the reindeer, the 
tinkling sleigh bells, and the round and 
generous Santa Claus. The bells seem 
to ring out over the snow with a wilder 
joyousness, a gladder abandon to the 


Troop 5 of Worcester, Mass., pro- 
vided Christmas for one family of three 
small children and a mother. 
and rubbers were provided. 
this they 


Christmas! 


This is the season when Scouls make a happy Christmas for them- 
selves by making Christmas happy for someone else. 
of the good turns performed by troops last year that made Christmas 
happy for some who might have had no Christmas at all. 


in the cotton-mill section. 

Shoes 
Besides 
gave them groceries and 


Troop No. 


clothing for the poor. 


Here are some 


and distributed them to poor children 


168 of Detroit, 
collected 1,500 toys and 1,000 pieces of 


mortal life. Every action of our life 
touches on some chord that will vibrate 
in eternity. 

Hle who receives a good turn should 
never forget it; he who does one should 
never remember it.—Charron. 


Fresh Air at Night 
The Tuberculosis Associations are con- 
ducting acampaign for fresh-air-at-night. 
They claim that not only is it of the high- 
est benefit'to breathe liberal quantities 


Mich., 


festive spirit. The holly and the mistle- 
toe are here in their native earth. 

But North or South the spirit is the 
same. That carol the shepherds heard 
of “Peace on Earth, Good Will to 
Men,” sings down the years, and often 
as we forget it, at least we remember it 
at this season of the year. We search 
for those who are less happy or less 
favored than we are, we delight in finding 
out those things we might do or give 
that will express our affection and re- 


provisions; also furnished wood and 
arranged to take care of them for the 
rest of the winter. 


Troop 18 of Newark, N. J., gave $66 
to the poor; prepared 27 baskets 
between Thanksgiving and Christmas 
and helped to give a Christmas tree to 
three hundred poor children. 

Troop i4 of Detroit, Mich., played 
Santa Claus and gave 200 toys in one 
Public School and made and gave 100 
toys to settlement children. 

Troop No. 3 of Meridian, Miss., 
repaired five truckloads of old toys 


Troop No. 7 of Yakima, Mich., 
placed small decorated Christmas trees 
in each room at St. Elizabeth’s hospital. 

Troop No. 1 of Council Bluffs, Lowa, 
furnished a Christmas dinner for a 
family and bought underwear, stock- 


ings and one pair of overalls for each of 


five boys at Christmas, besides giving 
them clothes. 

Troop No. 3 of So. Norfolk, Va., 
distributed baskets to the poor in the 
community for Red Cross and donated 
three weeks’ supply of groceries at 
Christmas to one family. 


of fresh air in summer and winter during 
the hours of sleep, but that at this par- 
ticular time, when late summer changes 
over to early winter, when we are most 
susceptible to lung disease, a wide 
open window at night is even more im- 
portant. 

Nearly every day we discover not 
only the possibility of mastering the 
forces of nature, but that they are es- 
sentially friendly to us. 

Our grandfathers thought of the night 





gard to those we know. And we are 
happy. We radiate it. It seems that 


air as, if not full of evil spirits and 
spooks, being very wickedly disposed to 





at last we have discovered the secret 
of true happiness, for in striving to bring 
joy to others, each of us finds it. What a moral 
there is in that! 

It is the season of family reunion. All its 
celebrations revolve around the family, and the 
family hearth. “Going home for Christmas!” 
thousands of boys and girls, men and women are 
saying with something like a thrill in their voice. 
It is the period when one remembers that the 
family is the most valuable and important unit 
of our whole civilization and each boy will re- 
joice as the family gathers around the Christmas 
board, that he has added strength and hope in 
being a part of a team. 

There is no need to urge any boy at this season 
of the year of the opportunity to remember each 
of the folks in some kindly little way that will 
show thoughtfulness and affection, because every 
“regular fellow” has probably been planning this 
for many months to come. 

All boys love this time of the year because of 
the good times they can give the small brother 
and sister, the other little ones who look up to 
them as big and protecting. It is these little 
ones who find Christmas most wonderful, for 
they look at it with magic eyes. To them the 


correspondent. “It is not only that so much 
good is done by scouts who live up to their 
promise, and those boys and grown-up people 
who are inspired by the example, which in itself 
is extremely valuable, but far more important is 
the attitude of helpfulness that becomes a 
part of the character of each one of these young- 
sters. I wish I had their training, for 1 am old 
enough, unfortunately, to have missed its train- 
ing, and feeling that it is the only correct at- 
titude towards life, | am constantly reminded 
of the failure of my hand and brain to register 
and do the things which I feel I should have 
done and would like to do. 

“Let me illustrate by two very simple instances, 
which in themselves did not amount to anything 
much one way or the other. I quote them because 
both of them happened when I was thinking of 
this very thing. One morning as I was walking 
to work, I approached a man unloading ash-cans. 
One of them fell over on its side and rolled along 
the pavement. I could have stopped it with my 
foot, so close did it pass, and yet I failed to make 
the action and the can rolled along the pavement 
twenty or thirty yards and the man had all the 


human beings. It crept in at the 
window with a cold; there was fever in breathing 
it too freely! They looked at it as an enemy, not 
as a friend. 

We know better now, for not only do we see it 
as a disease preventive, but we regard it as the 
greatest tonic for tired minds and bodies. We 
not only keep our windows open, but we keep them 
wide open, and take every opportunity we can to 
sleep out-of-doors. 

Readers of Boys’ Lire are “fresh-air fellers,” 
and the best missionaries for such a campaign 
as the Tuberculosis Associations are conducting, 
for they help it by their example, and never tire 
of telling others about its benefits. 


Life is not to be alive, but to be well—Erasmus. 

Water, air and cleanliness are the chief articles in 
my pharmacopeia.—Napoleon. 

Look to your health; and if you have it, praise God 

and value it next to a good conscience.—Izaak 
Walton. 

Health and intellect are the two blessings of life.— 
Menander. 

They that wait on the Lord shall renew their strength. 

-Tsatah. 
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Important Dispatches 


By the late Rear Admiral Marix, U. S. Navy 


HE Republics of Santo Domingo and Haiti were 
again on the verge of war. This was no infrequent 
occurrence. It affected our own Government at 
the time of this story, October 1871, because we 
had established a protectorate over Santo 
Domingo. The United States ship Worces- 
ter, flying the flag of Rear-Admiral Joseph F. 
Green, was at anchor in Manzanillo Bay. 
Her duty was to enforce the terms of the 
protectorate. The complement of the ship 
consisted of twenty-four officers and three 
hundred and fifty men. I was the Flag- 
Lieutenant of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Manzanillo Bay is a large sheet of water 
open to the northward. There is a strip of 
land at the northeastern entrance. Otherwise 
it is entirely bordered by mangrove bushes. 
The only landing place is at this northeastern 
point. The anchorage was well selected. It 
was abreast of the boundary line between 
the two countries. Monte Cristi, a Domi- 
nican town, was eleven miles to the eastward. 
Fort Liberté, a Haitien garrison, was about 
the same distance to the westward. It was 
easy for a belligerent expedition to start 
from either place with the other for its objec- 
tive point. This had occurred before. 

Upon our arrival arrangements were made 
for communicating with Monte Cristi both 
by day and night. Very’s signals are red or 
green balls which are fired up into the air 
from a pistol. They can be seen a great dis- 
tance at night. Many messages can be 
formulated by a combination with rockets. 
If both sides hold the key to the cipher, a 
conversation can easily be carried on. 

Arrangements were also made to have 
guides and ponies at all times on the high 
ground at the northeastern entrance. Thus 
the Admiral was able to communicate with 
Monte Cristi at any time, whether by day 
or night. 

One evening towards sunset, a boat came 
alongside. A native boarded the Worcester 
with a letter for the Commander-in-chief. 
He left as soon as the reply had been written 
and delivered to him. The Admiral sent for 
me shortly after this and told me that he had 
important dispatches which he wished de- 
livered to the authorities at Monte Cristi. 
He said he wanted me to take them there. I 
concluded that he had received information 
that the Haitiens were about to make an 
attack upon Monte Cristi, and that he 
wanted to send a warning to the latter. That 
was also the general impression on board. 
Steam had been ordered on the boilers and 
the landing party was making. every prepara- 
tion to go ashore for service, before I left 
the ship. 

Moriarty was a paymaster’s clerk on 
board the Worcester. He was an Irishman 
with fiery red hair, a great friend of all the 
officers. As soon as he heard of my trip, he 
wanted to go with me; I liked the idea and 
obtained the Admiral’s permission to let him accompany me 
The Admiral said that he had never intended to have me go 
alone; that the trip wasa matter of great importance and that 
the dispatches must be delivered at Monte Cristi without fail. 

We landed about an hour before sunset. We found only 
one man and not a single pony at the place where the guides 
were supposed to be stationed. The man was not able to 
speak a word of English. His Spanish was the worst I have 
ever heard, even at this place, where bad Spanish prevailed. 
Moriarty and I had but a limited knowledge of the language, 
and could not understand anything he said. After a con- 
versation by signs, we concluded there were not to be any 
more ponies that evening, and we simply had to reach our 
destination as soon as possible. So it was a case of walking 
a distance of eleven miles. We made the guide understand 
what we wished to do. He pointed to the beach, evidently 
meaning that it would be best for us to go by that route. 
The tide was already low and still falling. 

I had a small chart in my pocket, which I had brought with 
me from the ship so as not to be entirely dependent upon the 
guides. When I looked at it, I saw that the route by the 
beach would be about half again as long as the direct road 
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across the land. So I decided not to follow the advice of the 
guide, but to cut right across to Monte Cristi. Moriarty and 
I started in that direction, while our guide followed very 
reluctantly. We had not gone more than about a hundred 
) i 
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Moriarty was the better athlete and got up the steep 
bunk first, helping me from the swirling water 


yards, when we heard a rustle in the bushes nearly ahead. 
Our guide quickly ran up and stopped us by placing a hand on 
the shoulder of each one. He had barely done so before an 
enormous alligator walked out of the bushes and looked at us 
in a very complacent manner. The beast must have been 
more than twelve feet long. I now understood why the guide 
had urged us to go by the beach. 

The firm pressure of his hand on our shoulders made it very 
plain that we were not to move. The alligator surveyed us 
for about a minute. It certainly seemed more like an hour. 
He then quietly turned tail and disappeared. Had we at- 
tempted to run, it would surely have been the last of us. I 
concluded we had better get away from all trees and bushes 
as soon as possible. These terrible animals are just as much 
at home on land as they are in water. We carried pistols 
only, which would have been of little use unless the animal 
were hit fair in the eye. The aim is not always too steady 
under such trying circumstances. 

The first thing to do was to reach the beach. We had not 
gone far enough to be any great distance away. So we soon 
arrived there. We took off our shoes and stockings because 
our guide was barefooted. This was greatly regretted by us 


before we reached our destination. The walk along the sea- 
shore began towards sunset. It was dusk part of the. time; 
which is the most beautiful period of the twenty-four hours 
in these latitudes. The moon was up and began to shine 
brightly. The evening seemed so beautiful 
and peaceful to us that I almost forgot the 
chance meeting with the alligator. I began 
to regret the fact that the expedition was 
so easy. I was young at that time and 
looking for glory. 

We had an unadventurous tramp of nine 
miles from where we started to the bank of 
the San Juan River. This river was about 
two miles from Monte Cristi. We reached 
there very tired. Our feet were terribly 
blistered. We were extremely hungry, and 
we had not one cigar left. By this time it 
was quite dark. The guide began to make 
preparations for camping where we were, | 
informed him by signs that we must cross 
the river. He made the most energetic ob- 
jections to this. When he saw we were deter- 
mined to cross, he motioned to us to wait. 
He then ran up the bank of the river, and 
was heard yelling several times at the top 
of his voice. After an absence of about fif- 
teen minutes he returned, looking very much, 
disappointed. He had evidently expected to 
be able to communicate with someone on the 
other side of the river, but had failed. He 
again intimated to us that we would have 
to remain where we were until the following 
day. Moriarty and I began to take off our 
clothes. Seeing this the guide beckoned to 
us to follow him. He walked up the bank 
for a distance of about five hundred yards. 
The shore was not so high and the river not 
so wide at this point. I should think it 
was less than one hundred feet in width. 

We again began to undress. The guide 
gave us to understand that we should wait for 
him. He then again left us and returned by 
the time we had taken off our clothes. We 
had made a bundle of them to tie on top of 
ourheads. He was carryinga number of very 
long bamboo poles, which he had just cut 
with his machet, the name given to the knives 
used by the natives. When we were all ready, 
the guide began to beat the water with the 
bamboo poles with all his might, shouting 
at the top of his voice at the same time. 
When the water was fairly boiling. we started. 
The prospect of going into the water under 
such circumstances was by no means agree- 
able. But I was still more afraid to return 
to the!ship and inform the Admiral that I 
had been unable to reach Monte Cristi on 
account of the dangers in the river. It had 
to be done. 


ORIARTY, did not nave to cross the 
river. He took it as a matter of 
course that he should do so. I told him he 
need not accompany me, but he said with a 
broad smile: ‘Wherever you go, I go.” He 
was right alongside of me when I entered the water. We 
went in slowly so as not to wet our bundles of clothing and 
then struck out with all our power. The guide, who remained 
where he was, did not stop beating the water and yelling until 
we had crossed. 

I imagined I saw eyes of alligators on all sides of me from 
the time I entered the water until I reached the other side. 
The head of this animal is so shaped as to have their eyes 
raised high above their foreheads. This is to enable them to 
see when swimming without being seen. The encounter with 
the alligator earlier in the day now became vivid to my mind. 
I almost felt his teeth closing on me. The most disagreeable 
part of all was the Janding on the opposite shore. There was 
no beach with a gradual slope. Only asteep bank. The guide 
had selected the best possible spot, but it was still so high that 
it was very difficult to climb up out of the water. Moriarty, 
the better athlete, got up first and then helped me. I suf- 
fered agonies from real fear during the few moments when I was 
floundering around alone beyond the swash of the guide’s bam- 
boo. I almost expected my legs to be snapped off while 
Moriarty was hauling me out. Once I had seen a sailor killed 
(Concluded on page 69) 
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to keep my own voice from 
showing any undue excitement. 
I had no desire to alarm Ken. 

“Jameson, are you there?” 

“Yes, Craig, what is it?” 

“This is Kennedy. I’m down at the entrance to the 
Camp, in the refreshment booth there. De Rapalie is about, 
with another man. I may need help. Come quick.” 

I could hear the click as he hung up. My face must have 
looked serious in spite of how I tried to conceal my anxiety. 
I picked up my hat. ‘That was Craig calling, Ken. He 
has found de Rapalie with another 
man, wants me to hurry over and meet 
him at the Camp.” 

“All right. I'll stay here until I 
hear from you.”’ Ken looked bravely 
at me, as I hurried out of the hotel. 

I made my way to the entrance of the 
Camp, was just about to turn down 
toward the refreshment booth when I 
heard my name called from a taxi 
standing near. “‘Walter, hurry! Come, 
hop in!” 

I thought I recognized Kennedy’s 
voice, turned with a couple of quick 
strides toward the waiting car in the 
dusk. That was the last I knew for 
several minutes until I woke up, alone, 
with a bobby bending over me, far 
down the road, away from London 
and Wembley. There was a sudden, 
terrific, painful crash on my head and a 
blessed oblivion from suffering. I 
didn’t even know that Kennedy wasn’t 
in that car, so quickly was it done. 


HAT followed immediately after 
that I shall have to relate second- 
hand. Ken told me much of it, Craig 
the rest. After I had been gone about 
twenty minutes, Ken was called on 
the telephone. It seemed on the level 
to him, as it had to me, when he heard 
Craig’s voice. 
“Ts that you, Ken? This is Uncle 
Graig. Are you alone?” 
“Yes. What do you want?” 
‘Jameson and I have found out the 
whole plot. They are going to raid your 


room. I want to get you and the 
code safely out. Then I'll have a hot 
welcome ready to greet the dirty 
spies.” 


‘‘Where shall I go? Now?” asked 
Ken, feeling that the sooner he left the 
place the better. 

“Go down to Jack Burchard’s tent. 

There will be several scout leaders there 
with you all night. Go right away.” 
There was the click of the telephone dis- 
connected. Ken would have liked to 
ask a few more questions but it was im- 
possible. Kennedy must have had some 
good reason to be so abrupt. 
As Ken left the Inn he looked care- 
fully about him and saw nothing to 
rouse his fears. But as he passed under 
a big elm near the gate where the hotel 
grounds and the camp joined he fancied 
he heard a noise. He swung about. 
Just as he did so, something heavy 
landed on his head, also. Two strong 
hands clasped him about the throat. 
He felt himsclf sinking to the ground 
with a gasping desire for breath, for 
air. His last conscious thought was 
for that valiant little group of Russian 
Boy Scouts. ... 

When he came to, Ken found him- 
self gazing up into the eyes of a big 
Welsh sheep-dog. He could make out voices and footsteps 
in his direction. He tried to think what had happened but 
things seemed in a haze. Feebly he put out his hand. The 
dog licked it, then raised his head, began barking loudly. 
Ken began to wonder. It must be late. What would Burchard 
and the other scouts think? He moved, found that he was 
lying where he had been shoved into a thick yew hedge, where 
this dog had found him. 

“Hey, Adams! Ken! Where are you?” 

Ken was still too weak to call loudly, but the bark- 
ing of the dog: led the rescuers to him. He heard another 
““Have you found him, scouts?” It was his Uncle 


- 


voice. 
Craig. 

By this time they were near him. The reaction set in. He 
felt a sickening revulsion of feeling, just at being found. Then 
he heard Burchard. “‘Hurry! They put him out! The code 
is missing!” 


But Ken wasn’t out, now. Ina short time he was able to 
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The Voice in the Dar k, By Arthur B. Reeve 


(Continued from page 16) 


tell Kennedy all that had happened. Somebody had disguised 
his voice to sound like Craig’s. He told of the first call to me, 
of his own next, and how he thought he was doing everything 
for the best when he left his room that night with the code 
fastened to his belt. 
“They are a shrewd nodded Craig. 


bunch of crooks,”’ 





The old man eyed us sharply. 


Suddenly one of his long 
arms shot out and, claw-like, grabbed Ken by the shoulder 


‘*Now we must find Jameson. 
somewhere, too.” 

It was then that they heard my shout as I came along with 
the bobby who had revived me, felt a duty to deliver me 
among friends. 

“It’s Jameson, Jameson, hooray!” I heard Ken shout. 

Craig was looking at his watch. ‘‘They have had that code 
only about half an hour. Couldn’t have done much with it in 
that time, except get away. I’m going into London to find 
them, get back that code. It took them two trips to get two 
things. I’m going to get both the code and the message back 
from them in one!”’ 

“That’s the stuff! I’m going, too,” exclaimed Kittridge. 

“I’m for London, too,” volunteered Stelling. 


He’s probably been put out 


\ HILE Ken and I were a bit groggy yet we knew we 
would gain strength every minute. Nothing could 


hold us back. 
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We were just starting the 
car when we heard another 
voice. ‘I want a look in! If 
you have a special reason to 
go, what about me? Why, I’d 
rather die trying to get back that message than to go back 
home without it. Most of my friends will be gone if I don’t 
get it!” 

It was Zoldoff, greeted by a cheer. “If that’s the way you 
feel, Zoldoff,’”’ shouted Craig, ‘come along!”’ The car swung 
into high. ‘“‘We’ve got to act quickly. My days in London 
haven’t been spent for nothing. I 
have a clew. These fellows are or- 
ganized. What’s happened to-night 
shows that, again. Some one is at 
the head of it; the others do the dirty 
work. Now to round up this secret 
Bolshevist emissary, this man 
manages to get away every time with- 
out revealing himself!” 

“Uncle Craig,” cried Ken. 


who 


“Do you 


remember what Sir Robert Baden 
Powell said at the last Jamboree 
‘There are men who preach “down 


with everything?” There are “Hidden 
Hands” at work!’ I wonder who this 
‘Hidden Hand’ is?” 

“Well, we'll have our own hands full 
trying to catch some of those Hidden 
Hands to-night,” laughed Kennedy with 
a determination that boded no good to 
Bolshevist spies. 

Down into London we sped as fast 
as we could make it in the dark to get 
that code back before any information 
could be learned from the message 
stolen first. Past cottages and man- 
sions, past hotels and shops, away now 
from the districts where one felt safe 
with his watch, where it truly had been 
said “everything was dark,” poorly 
lighted, shoddy, unkempt and dirty. 
I looked fearfully about me, as we 
stopped. 

From the shadows emerged a man. 
Kennedy, alone, strode over to whisper 
to him. Then back to the car, and on 
down the narrow street. 

Now we had to make our way more 
slowly. Always the neighborhood 
seemed to grow more vicious. One or 
two in doorways looked at us suspi 
ciously. We looked at them the same 
way. The houses were old, rickety, 
rambling, reeking with the suggestion 
of crime and filth. Windows with dirty 
panes, many broken, seemed such as to 
allow only the faintest light to filter 
through. Street cleaning must have 
been lax, or the denizens utterly squalid. 
Some of the houses seemed almost ready 
to fall apart.” But there were evidences 
of people living in them. It seemed as 
if each house must have its own little 
history of crime. There were alleys, 
dark alleys, leading to darker courts 

We were coming to a quarter near 
the river, showing evidences of ship 
ping. Everything showed we wer« 
approaching the water-front. An idea 
came to Ken just as it flashed through 
my mind: 

“Uncle Craig, do you think. they 
would go right on board a boat, set to 
work to decipher the message from: the 
code immediately?” 

“T hope not—immediately.”’ 

The street curved suddenly leading 
down to the docks. It was very nar- 
row. If ourcar had been as wide as 
some of our sightseeing busses it would have sideswiped any 
pedestrians on the sidewalk. There were queer smells, foreign 
smells, smells of oil, tar, and petrol. Intermingled with the 
odors that actually irritated the membrane of the nostrils 
were pungent odors that soothed and lulled. 

We slipped in oils, grease, sawdust and broken cork 
Great piles of rope looked ominous. Some of the people we 
had passed looked as if they might be improved by proper 
use of rope. 

Suddenly Craig stopped. ‘You drive, Zoldoff?” Ivan sa 
luted. “Well, yes, this is the standard shift. I’m going to 
leave you here with the car and the others. Keep this gat 
handy. Now, have you yours, Walter? And Ken? You two 
are going with me.” 

Kennedy turned quickly, led the way up a dark and deserted 
alley. At least it looked deserted in the light of Kennedy’s 
flashlight. But somehow I had the sensation that some one 
(Concluded en page 81) 
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into Longhorn, and the circum- 
stances of his christening. 

It was a bare week later 
that the sheriff decided Robson 
could lend a hand. 
casion was the shooting up of the Piute saloon by an ordi- 


The OC- 


narily peaceful citizen gone extremely bad on worse whisky. 
He had shot two gamblers, a thing which in itself might 
have been overlooked in the halcyon days when all this 
happened, had he not in the process damaged beyond repair 
an expensive mirror, Gamblers might be replaced, the 
mirror could not, therefore the matter took on the status 
of a major offense and the law was called upon. Coincident 
with the guilty man’s flight into the hills, leaving behind 
him the word that he would not be taken alive, the sheriff 
called upon ‘“Gunless Cal’’ Robson. 

That afternoon the sheriff and his newly appointed deputy 
rode out of Longhorn, the former carrying the only gun 
between them. The next day they rode back into Longhorn 
with the man they went after, who had been cornered in the 
hills and had surrendered to Robson, when he approached, 
unarmed, and wrestled the leveled gun from the cornered 
man’s hand 

Thereafter the gunless deputy was sworn into service often. 
Within a few months ‘Gunless Cal”? became known as the 
He commanded 


deputy who never failed to get his man. 
alike the respect of the lawful and the lawless. The poker 
game he sat in was apt to be peaceful and desperadoes made 
elbow room for him when he stood at the bar. 

Some argued it was 


It became the talk of several counties. 
sheer undaunted nerve of the man that awed men and froze 
fingers nervously tensed about hair-triggers, as the gunless 
deputy approached them. Others declared that it was the 
hypnotic stare of those steely gray eyes that made dan- 
gerous hombres flinch Still others advanced the opinion 


that it was purely ethical, that men hesitated to shoot down 


an unarmed oflicer But even these were agreed that it 


took a man of super-nerve to risk the gun of some person 


who had no eth 


HEN the vigilantes made their mistake 
One day four months after ‘‘Gunless Cal’s” 
murder. The victim 


coming to 
Longhorn an unusual event occurred 
had been found just outside the town, shot dead, unarmed. 
Had he been armed it would have been a mere matter of a 
killing, a case to be referred to the deceas« d’s friends for proper 
burial and such revenge as they might deem fit. But having 
been shot unarmed it was patent murder and a concern of the 
law. That the man was a character of ill-repute bore some 
weight, but in all events a trial was in order. 

Suspicion pointed to a cowpuncher, one Jim Lamson, with 


whom the dead man had had a bitter quarrel. This suspicion 


Cowpunchers’ Law, by 


(Concluded from page 13) 


was cinched when investigation proved that the day 
of the crime the suspect had drawn his pay from the 
foreman of the ranch where he worked and left for parts 
unannounced 

It had rained the day before and the sheriff pi ked 
up the suspect’s trail without difficulty. He rode alone, 
calling upon neither the vigilantes nor “‘Gunless Cal”’ Rob- 
son for aid. 

In a day the sheriff returned, alone. He explained that his 
pony had stepped into a gopher hole ten miles out, and he had 
to abandon the fugitive’s trail. 

* Ain’t it most onusual for an ex-cowpuncher to miss seein’ 
a gopher hole in broad daylight, sheriff?’’ asked one of the 
crowd who met him in front of the Piute saloon. 

The sheriff said he allowed it probably was, and a silence 
fell over the group. Then someone relieved the tension by 
suggesting the sheriff take his horse home and give it im- 
mediate care. 

\fter the sheriff left, opinions were spoken freely. 
and total of these opinions was that it was most unusual for 
It was 


The sum 


an ex-cowpuncher sheriff to bring in a cowpuncher. 
one of the legends of the West, ‘‘never send a cowpuncher 
to catch a cowpuncher.” Between the hard riders of the 
lonely ranges was a camaraderie, a fraternity alike for friend 
and stranger, that made a law unto itself. It was like the 
troth which binds soldiers. 

Therefore it was that the vigilantes knew they had made a 
mistake. But because Mack Douglas was the most popular 
man in Longhorn, and of proven mettle, no one wanted to 
hurt his feelings by speaking openly to him. 

It was a month later that someone returned to Longhorn 
from a trip with the information that he had recognized the 
murder suspect working on a ranch some eighty miles west of 
It was a matter of honor with the vigilantes that 
Therefore a casual 


Longhorn 
a murderer should not go unapprehended. 
word was dropped to the sheriff, who prepared to leave the 
next day \nd that same afternoon a committee of the 
vigilantes approached “‘Gunless Cal”? Robson. 

‘Cal,” broached the spokesman, “we-all reckon that 
there is one quality yo’-all is known for better than all 
others—never failin’ to get yo’ man when yo’ go after 
him.”’ 

Cal took a chew of tobacco as his quiet gray eyes drifted 
over the vigilantes, lounging with elaborate casualness, 


speculatively. 
‘I allow as how yore right,” he said. 
The spgkesman glanced_off.at the horizon as if he were 
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much more interested in it 
than the matter at hand, what- 
ever it was. 

“Wal,” he drawled, ‘we 
reckon as how we'd be awful 
grateful, Cal, ef you assured us as represents the vigilantes as 
represents law an’ order, as how you'll keep unrusted this 
here bright record of yours?” 

The lines of humor about Cal’s eyes creased. 

“T don’t reckon I see no harm in assurin’ as how I'm right 
proud to keep that record clean,” he said. 

The spokesman hitched his trousers and added, as tho it 
were purely an afterthought: 

“The sheriff is ridin’ west to-morrow, we don’t reckon | 


e 
needs a deputy, but we calculate as how he might get lonesome 
all along that-away, an’ we-all’s jest wondered, Cal, ef yo’ 
bein’ a friend o’ his and sich, sort of mought like to keep him 
company?” 

Cal squinted an eye at the sun which had nothing whatever 
to do with it. 

“T reckon I might,” he said. 


we the sheriff, accompanied by ‘“‘Gunless Cal’’ rode 
out of Longhorn in a buckboard next day, the vigi- 
lantes congratulated themselves upon their diplomacy. None 
wanted to hurt Mack Douglas’ feelings by suggesting a 
posse should accompany him; but certainly he could not take 
offense at the hint that ‘‘Gunless Cal’ might as well go 
along for company’s sake. And “‘Gunless Cal” had a record 
to keep unbroken. 

It was late afternoon when the sheriff and ‘“Gunless Cal,” 
riding behind their sweat-caked broncos, arrived at the 
Double-O ranch, where Lamson had been reported working. 
They were greeted by the foreman, a lanky individual in a 
worn-out sombrero. 

“Lamson?” he repeated the name, and shook his head. 
“* Ain’t nobody with any sich name workin’ here.” 

rhe sheriff glanced at ‘‘Gunless Cal,” then shifted his foot 
casually. 

“We might have the name wr 
he’s a long, hungry ’pearin’ person, with a scar on his nose 


mg,”’ he said; “but by looks 





that looks like an eagle’s beak.” 

The foreman reflected. ‘‘There’s a cowpuncher that totes 
the name o’ Bill Johnson who answers them there specifications, 
here; you'll find him down by the corral.” 

“Gunless Cal” glanced at Mack. 

*’Spose you, mought as well wait here, Mack,” 
he sauntered off. 

At the corral Bill Johnson looked up from cinching a saddle 


he said, as 


on a Cayuse. 
“Howdy, Jim,” said “*Gunless Cal.” 
“Howdy, Cal,” said the other 





The broncos reared and pranced. Ata sound behind, both men turned. They were 
in time to see the figure of the prisoner, loose from his bonds, spring to the ground. 
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For a minute their eyes met, then both spat. 
Cal” looked at the cayuse. 

“‘Yo’-all own that thar hoss, Jim?” he inquired. 

“Nope, I ain't so rich as that.” 

“°Spose then yo’ mought as well ride back to Longhorn in 
the buckboard with Mack an’ me.”’ 

“*Spose so. Cal.” 

“Gunless Cal’ turned and glanced off across the range, his 


‘Gunless 


gray eyes reminiscent. 

“Don’t seem as these here ranges have changed much 
since we rode herd together 
three years ago, Jim.” 

“Nope, they ain't, 
Cai.” 

The latter turned. 

“Mack’s waitin’,” he 
said, then glanced at the 
gun the other wore. 
“’Spose yo’ mought as 
well let me carry thet 
shootin’-iron, Jim.” 

Silently the other 
handed over the weapon. 

At the buckboard Mack 
shook hands with Lam- 
son. 

“Howdy, Jim.” 

“Howdy, Mack.” 

The sheriff cocked an 
eye at the sun. 

“Guess we mought as 
well start back; by drivin’ 
fast we can make Long- 
horn by sun-up.” Then 
he added as if an after- 
thought: ‘‘Don’t guess 
you'll be mindin’, Jim, 
ef we tie yo’ in the 
back.” 

Jim looked at the tired 
team and then threw a 
quick glance at the sky 
and slowly —_ drawled, 
“Nope.” 

Taking a lanat from 
the front of the buckboard 
the sheriff bound Jim. 
“Gunless Cal” passed 
Lamson’s revolver to the 
officer, who emptied the 
cylinder. 

Ten minutes later they 
drove off, leaving 
the Double-O foreman 
bewailing the loss of a 
good hand. 

It was a silent ride 
back, toward  Long- 
horn. None of the three 
spoke save for the 
sheriff’s occasional virulent invective to the horses. 

By nine o’clock the buckboard was swinging through the 
mountains. 

It was the dark of the moon and the night seemed to swirl 
through the hills in great billows. The reins were now useless 
and the fagged-out broncos picked their own way over the 
tortuous route. 


with no want of truth, men 
said he was. 

“Come,” grunted that fiery, 
self-sufficient vassal, “‘be stir- 
ring, sir Fool. I have orders to 
see you to the gates. There is a horse ready saddled for you. 
It is the Lord Cardinal’s parting gift. Resolve me now, which 
will be the greater ass—the one that rides, or the one that is 
ridden?” 

““O monstrous riddle!” I exclaimed, as I took up my cloak 
and hat. “‘Who am I that I should solve it?” 

“Tt baffles you, sir Fool?” quoth he. 

“Tn very truth it does.” I ruefully wagged my head so that 
my bells set up a jangle. ‘For the rider is a man and the 
ridden a horse. But,” I pursued, in that back-biting strain, 
which is the very essence of the jester’s wit, ‘“‘were you to 
make a trio of us, including Messer Ramiro del’ Orca, Captain 
in the army of his Excellency, no doubt would then afflict me. 
{ should never hesitate which of the three to pronounce. 

“What shall that mean?’ he asked, with darkening 
brows. 

“That its meaning proves obscure to you confirms the 
verdict I was hinting at,” I taunted him. ‘For asses are 
notoriously of dull perceptions.” Then stepping forward 
briskly: “‘Come, sir,” I sharply urged him, “whilst we engage 
‘upon this pretty play of wit, his Excellency’s business waits, 
which is an ill thing. Where is this horse you spoke of?” 

He showed me his strong, white teeth in a very evil smile. 

“Were it not for that same business—”’ he began. 
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The bully’s eyes were held by the steely gray ones of the stranger. 
barrel of the gun, and shoved it aside. **Yo’re not a-goin’ l shoot,” hesaid. “Yo ain’t got th’ nerve.’ 


Once the sheriff turned to ‘‘Gunless Cal.” 

“Tt shore is dark, ain’t it?” he remarked. 

“Tt shore is.” 

“Ef they was shootin’ in this here night one couldn’t hit an 
hombre ten feet away, could he?” 

“He shore couldn’t.” 

Casually, “‘Gunless Cal” glanced at the man at his side, 
but the sheriff seemed intent on trying to distinguish the road 
ahead. 

‘*Hit shore is dark,” he murmured again. 

4 - P 





Swiftly the miles passed; then the buckboard struck a rut 
and bounced, swinging dangerously close to the edge of a 
ravine. 

The sheriff drew up on the reins. The broncos began to 
jaunce against the bank, almost overturning the buckboard, 
then over at the edge of the road, and finally squatted to a 
prancing halt. Then, at a sound behind, both men turned. 
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“You would do fine things, I am assured,” [ interrupted him. 

“Would I not?” he snarled. “‘By the Host! I should be 
wringing your pert neck, or laying bare your bones with a 
thong of bullock-hide, you ill-conditioned Fool!” 

I looked at him with pleasant, smiling eyes. 

“You corifirm the opinion that is popularly held of you,” 
said I. 5 

“What may that be?” quoth he, his eyes very evil. 

“In Rome, I’m told, they call you hangman.” 

He growled in his throat like an angered cur, and his hands 
were jerked to the level of his breast, the fingers bending talon- 
wise. 

He muttered fiercely, “I'll teach one fool, at least—”’ 

““Let us cease these pleasantries, I entreat you,’’ I laughed. 
“Saints defend me! If your mood incline to raillery you'll 
find your match in some lad of the stables. As for me, I have 
not the time, had I the will, to engage you further. Let me 
remind you that I would begone.”’ 

The reminder was well-timed. He bethought him of the 
journey I must go, on which he was charged to see me 
safely started. 

““Come on, then,” he growled, in a white heat of passion that 
was only curbed by the consideration of that slender, pale 
young man, his master. 


Coolly, firmly, he grasped the 
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They were in time to see the figure of the prisoner, worked 
loose from his bonds, spring to the ground. 

Simultaneously the sheriff whipped out his revolver and the 
mountain quiet was shattered with a thousand echoes as five 
shots rang out. 

As the sheriff lowered his smoking gun both men stared, 
striving to.pierce the darkness. Then for a full minute, 
against the glimmer of a stream in the valley below, the 
figure of the prisoner was limned as he stood on the edge 
of the ravine. A moment later he plunged over the de- 
scent, for a moment his 
footsteps were heard, 
then again quiet envel- 
oped the night. 

The two men looked 
at each other, and in 
that look was mutual 
cognizance of the useless- 
ness of trying to seek a 
fugitive in that pitch 
blanketed night. 

“Tt’s most onusual for 
yo’ to miss, Mack,” re- 
marked ‘“Gunless Cal.’ 

The sheriff shook his 
head. 

“Hit shore is dark,” he 
murmured. 

The other looked off 
into the night. 

“Ef I’d toted a gun— 
thet minute before he 
jumped—” he mused. 

‘But, yo’ didn’t, Cal.” 

“Nope, I didn’t,” said 
Cal, then added: “He'll 
have some job gettin’ 
down that rim-rock trail 
in the dark.” 

They heard the sound 
of a stone clatter down 
the face of the cliff in 
the direction their man 
had taken. 

“You know this coun- 
try, Cal?” 

“Uh huh! Him an’ 
me has punched cows 
over every foot of it,” 
ejaculated the other as 
he made an involuntary 
gesture toward the dark 
ness where the prisoner 
had vanished. 

The sheriff gave a 
slight jerk to the reins 
that was not all intended, 
as he said: 

‘Wal, ’spose we mought 
as well mosey on.” 

Then “Gunless Cal’ rubbed his chin and drawled: 

“T jest happened to think, we’re both cowpunchers, Mack.” 

“That’s right, we are,” agreed the sheriff, noncommittally. 
And the buckboard rattled on toward Longhorn, not knowing 
that their escaped prisoner had fallen with the stone they had 
heard—two hundred feet to the boulder-strewn base of the 
rim rock. 


Still, some of his rage he 
vented in roughly taking n 
by the collar of my doublet, 
and dragging me almost head 
long from the room, and so 
a-down a flight of steps out into the courtyard. Meet 
treatment for a Fool—a treatment to which time might 
have inured me; for had I not for three years already 
been exposed to rough usage of this kind at the hands of every 
man above the rank of groom? And had I once rebelled in 
act as I did in soul, and used the strength wherewith God had 
endowed me to punish my ill-users, a whip would have re 
minded nie into what sorry slavery had I sold myself when I 
put on the motley. 

It had been snowing for the past hour, and the ground was 
white in the courtyard when we descended. 


e 


T OUR appearance there was a movement of serving-men 
4 & anda fall of hoofs, muffled by thesnow. Some held torches 
that cast a ruddy glare upon the all-encompassing whiteness, 
and a groom was leading forward the horse that was destined 
to bear me. I donned my broad-brimmed hat, and wrapped 
my cloak about me. ‘Some murmurs of farewell caught my 
ears, from those minions with whom I had herded during my 
stay at the palace. Then Messer del’ Orca thrust me forward. 
“Mount, Fool, and be off,”’ he rasped. 
I mounted, and turned to him. He was a surly dog, if ever 
surly dog wore human shape, and the shape was the only 
human thing about Captain Ramiro. 
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‘Brother, farewell,” I simpered. 

‘No brother of yours, Fool,”’ snarled he. 

““True—my cousin only. The fool of art is no brother to the 
fool of nature.” 

“A whip!” he roared to his grooms. 
whip.” 

I left him calling for it, as I urged my nag across the snow 
and over the narrow drawbridge. Beyond, I stayed a moment 
to look over my shoulder. They stood gazing after me, a 
group of some half-dozen men, looking black against the white- 
ness of the ground. Behind them rose the brown walls of the 
rocca illumined by the flare of torches, from which the smell 
of rosin reached my nostrils asT paused. I waved my hat to 
him in token of farewell, and digging my spurless heels into 
the flanks of my horse, I ambled down, through the biting wind 
and drifting snow, into the town. 

All night I rode despite that weather’s foulness—a foulness 
that might have given pause to one whose haste to bear a 
letter was less attuned to his own supreme desires. 

Betimes next morning I paused at a small Jocanda on the 
road to Magliano, and there I broke my fast and took some 
rest. My horse had suffered by the journey more than had I, 
and I would have taken a fresh one at Magliano, but there was 
none to be had— so they told me—this side of Narni, wherefore 
I was forced to set out once more upon that poor jaded beast 


“Fetch me a 


that had carried me all night. 

It was high noon when I came, at last, to Narni, the last 
league of the journey accomplished at a walk, for my nag could 
go no faster. Here I paused to dine, but here, again, they 
told me that no horses might be had. And so, leading by the 
bridle the animal I dared no longer ride, lest I should kill it 
outright, I entered the territory of Urbino on foot, and trudged 
wearily amain through the snow that was some inches deep by 
now. In this miserable fashion I covered the seven leagues, or 
so, to Spoleto, where I arrived exhausted as night was falling. 

I obtained a fresh horse next morning, and I set out betimes, 
intending to travel with a better speed. All day I rode hard, 
and never rested until towards nightfall I found myself on 
the spurs of the Apennines in the neighborhood of Gualdo, 
the better half of my journey well-accomplished. The 
weather had changed again at sunset. It was snowing anew, 
and the north wind was howling like a choir of the damned. 

Before me gleamed the lights of a little wayside tavern, and 
since it might suit me better to lie there than to journev on to 
Gualdo, I drew rein before that humble door, and got down 
from my wearied horse. Despite the early hour the door was 
already barred, for the bedding of travelers formed no part 


of the traffic of so lowly a house as this nameless, wayside 
wine-shop. Theirs was a trade that ended with the daylight. 
Nevertheless I was assured they could be made to find me a 
rag of straw to lie on, and so I knocked boldly with my whip. 


HE taverner who opened for me, and stood a moment 
surveying me by the light of the torch he held aloft, was a 
slim, mild-mannered man, not over-clean. Behind him surged 
the figure of his wife; broad and tall of frame and most scur- 
vily cross-grained of face. It was an evil-smelling, squalid hole. 
I did not wake until the pale sun of that January morning 
was drawing the pattern of my lattice on the ceiling. The 
stormy night had been succeeded by a calm and sunlit day. 
And by its light the place wore a more loathsome look than 
it had done last night, so that at the very sight of it I leaped 
from my couch and grew eager to be gone, donned my hat, 
and, cloak on shoulder, made my way below, calling for my 
horse as I descended. 

I scorned the wine they proffered me ere I departed, and 
urging the taverner to hasten with my horse, stood waiting in 
the squalid common-room, my mind divided ’twixt impatience 
to resume the road to Pesaro and fresh speculations upon the 
means I was to adopt to enter it and yet save my neck—for 
this was now become an obsessing problem. 

As I stood waiting, there broke upon my ears the sound of 
an approaching cavalcade: the noise of voices and the soft fall 
of hoofs upon the thick snow carpet. The company halted at 
the door, and a loud, gruff voice was raised to cry: 

“‘ Locandiere! Afoot, sluggard!”’ 

I stepped to the door, with very natural curiosity, to behold 
a company of four mounted men escorting a mule-litter, the 
curtains of which were drawn so that nothing might be seen 
of him or her that rode within. Grooms were those four, as 
all the world might see at the first glance, and the livery 
they wore was that of the noble House of Santafior—the holy 
white flower of the quince being embroidered on the breast of 
their gabardines. 

They bore upon them such signs of hard and hasty traveling 
that it was soon guessed they had spent the night in the saddle. 
Their horses were in a foam of sweat, and the men themselves 
were splashed with mud from foot to cap. 

Even as I was going forward to regard them the taverner 
appeared, leading my horse by the bridle. Now at an inn the 
traveler that arrives is ever of more importance than he that 
departs. At sight of those horsemen, the taverner forgot my 
impatience, for he paused to bow in welcome to the one that 


seemed the leader 
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““Most Magnificent,” said he to that liveried hind, ‘‘com- 
mand me.” 

‘““We need a guide,”’ the fellow answered with an ill grace. 

‘A guide, Illustrious?” quoth the host. “A guide?” 

“T said a guide, fool,” answered him the groom. “Heard 
you never of such animals? We need a man who knows the 
hills, to lead us by the shortest road to Cagli.” The taverner 
shook his grey head stupidly. He bowed again until I fancied 
I could hear the creak of his old joints. 

“Here be no guides, Magnificent,” he deplored. ‘Perhaps 
at Gualdo—” 

“Animal,” was the retort—for true courtesy commend 
me to a lacquey!—‘‘it is not our wish to pursue the road 
as far as Gualdo, else had we not stopped at this kennel of 
yours.” 

I scarce know what it can have been that moved me to act 
as I then did, for, in the truth, the manner of that rascal of a 
groom was little prepossessing, and his master, I doubted, 
could be little better that he left the fellow to hector it thus 
over that wretched tavern oaf. But I stepped forward. 

“Did you say that you were journeying to Cagli?” ques- 
tioned I. 

He eyed me sourly, suspicion writ athwart his round, ill- 
favored face. But my motley was hidden from his sight. My 
cloak, my hat and boots allowed naught of my true condition 
to appear, and might as well have covered a lordling as a 
jester. Yet his inveterate surliness the rascal could not wholly 
conquer. 

“What may be thé purpose of your question?” he 
growled. 

“To serve your master, whoever he may be,” I answered him 
serenely, ‘‘although it is a service I do not press upon him. 
I, too, am journeying to Cagli, and, like yourselves, I am in 
haste and go the shorter way across the hills, with which I am 
well acquainted. If it so please you to follow me your need of 
a guide may thus be satisfied.” 

It was the tone to take if I would be respected. Had I pro 
posed that we should journey in company I should not have 
earned me the half of the deference which was accorded to my 
haughtily granted leave that they might follow me if they so 
chose. 

With marked submission did he give me thanks in his 
master’s name. 

I mounted and set out, and at my heels came now the litter 
and its escort. Thus did we quit the plain and breast the 
slopes, where the snow grew deeper and firmer under foot as 
we advanced. And as I went, still plaguing my mind to devise 





As he spoke his forefinger indicated my hideous motley of red and black and yellow. 
and hung my head. 


I flushed 


As if to mock my shame the bells on my cap gave forth a silvery tinkle. 
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“Come on, then!” he growled in a white heat of passion, and once in the hallway he took me roughly by 
the collar of my doublet and dragged me almost headlong down a flight of steps into the open courtyard. 


a means by which I might penetrate to the Court of Pesaro, 
little did I dream that the matter was being solved for me— 
the solution having begun with my offer to guide that company 
across the hills. 


CHAPTER III 
MADONNA PAOLA 


E gained the heights in the forenoon, and there we dis- 
mounted and paused a while to breathe our horses ere 
we took the path that was to lead us down to Cagli. 

And then the leather curtains of the litter were sharply 
drawn aside. At the sound I turned my head, and so far was 
the vision different from that which—for no reason that I can 
give—I had expected, that I was stricken with surprise and 
wonder. A lady—a very @ild, indeed—had leaped nimbly 
to the ground ere any of tho¥ grooms could offer her assistance. 

She was, I thought, the most beautiful woman that I had 
ever seen, and to one who had read the famous work of Messer 
Firenzuola on feminine beauty it might seem, at first, that 
here stood the incarnation of that writer’s catalogue of wo- 
manly perfections. She was of a good shape and stature, de- 
spite her tender years; her face was oval, delicately featured 
and of an ivory pallor. Her eyes—blue as the heavens over- 
head—were not of the color most approved by Firenzuola, 
nor was her hair of the golden brown which that arbiter com- 
mends. Had Firenzuola seen her, it may well be that he had 
altered or modified his views. She was sumptuously arrayed 
in a loose-sleeved camorra of grey velvet that was heavy with 
costly furs; above the /enza of fine linen on her head gleamed 
the gold thread of a jeweled net, and at her waist a girdle of 
surpassing richness, all set with gems, glowed like a thing of 
fire in the bright sunshine. 

She took a deep breath of the sharp, invigorating air, then 
looked about her, and espying me in conversation with Gia- 
copo she approached us across the gleaming snow. 

“Ts this,” she inquired, and her sweet melodious voice was a 
perfect match to the graceful charm of her whole presence, “the 
traveler who so kindly consented to fill for us the office of a 
guide?” 

Giacopo answered briefly that I was that man. 

“T am in your debt, sir,”’ she protested, with an odd earnest- 
ness. ‘‘ You do not know how great a service you have rendered 
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me. But if at any time Paola Sforza di Santafior may be able 
to discharge this obligation, you shall find me very willing.” 

White-faced, black-browed Giacopo scowled at this proc- 
lamation of her identity. . 

I made her a low bow, and answered coldly, brusquely 
almost, for I hated the very name of Sforza, and every living 
thing that bore it. 

““Madonna, you overrate my service. It so chanced that I 
was traveling this way.” 

She looked more closely at me, as if she would have sought 
the reason of my churlish tone, and I was strangely thankful 
that she could not see the motley worn by the muffled stranger 
who confronted her. No doubt she accounted me a clown, 
whose nature inclined to surliness, and so she turned away, 
telling Giacopo that as soon as the horses were breathed they 
might push on. 

“We must rest them yet awhile, Madonna,” answered he, 
“if they are to carry us as far as Cagli. Heaven send that we 
may obtain fresh ones there, else is all lost.” 

Her frown proclaimed how much his words displeased her. 

“You forget that if there are no horses for us, neither are 
there any for those others.””. And she waved her hand towards 
the valley below and the road by which we had come. From 
this and from what was said I gathered that they were a party 
of fugitives with pursuers at their heels. 

“They have a warrant which we have not,” was Giacopo’s 
answer, gloomily delivered, ‘‘and they will seize horses where 
they can find them.”’ 

With a little gesture of impatience, more at his fears than 
at the peril that aroused them, she moved away towards her 
litter. 

“Your horse would be better for the loan of your cloak, sir 
stranger,”’ said Giacopo to me. I knew him to be right, but I 
shrugged my shoulders. 

“Better the horse should die of cold than I,”’ I answered 
gruffly, and turning from him I set myself to pace the snow and 
stir the blood that was chilling in my veins. 

There was a beauty in the white, sunlit landscape spread 
before me that compelled my glance. Lost was I in the 
contemplation of that scene when a cry, succeeded by a volley 
of horrid blasphemy, drew my attention of a sudden to my 
companions. They stood grouped together, and their eyes 
were on the road by which we had scaled those heights. Their 
first expression of loud astonishment had been succeeded by an 


utter silence. I stepped forward to command a better view of 
what they contemplated, and in the plain below, midway 
between Narni and the slopes, a mile or so behind us, I caught 
a glitter as of a hundred mirrors in the sunshine. A company 
of some dozen men-at-arms it was, riding briskly along the 
tracks we had left behind us in the snow. Could these be th« 
pursuers? 

Even as I formed the question in my mind, the lady’s silvery 
voice, behind me, put it into words. She had drawn aside the 
curtains of her litter and she was leaning out, her eyes upon 
those dancing points of brilliance. 

“Madonna,” cried one of her grooms, in a quaver of alarm 
“they are Borgia soldiers.”’ 

“Your fear is father to that opinion,” she answered scorn 
fully. “How can you descry it at this distance?’ 

Now, either God had given that knave an eagle’s sight, or 
else, as she suggested, fear spurred his imagination and begot 
his certainty of what he thought he saw. 

“The leader’s bannerol bears the device of a red bull,” he 
answered promptly. 

I thought she paled a little, and her brows contracted. 

“Tn God’s name, let us get forward, then!’’ cried Giacopo. 
“Orsu! To horse, knaves!” 

No second bidding did they need. In the twinkling of an 
eye they were in the saddle, and one of them had caught the 
bridle of the leading mule of the litter. Giacopo called to me 
to lead the way with him, with no more ceremony than if I had 
been one of themselves. But I made no ado. A chase is an 
interesting business, whatever your point of view, and if a 
greater safety lies with the hunter, there is a keener excite- 
ment with the hunted. 

Down that steep and slippery hillside we blundered, making 
for Cagli at a pace in which there lay a myriad fold more danger 
than could menace us from any party of pursuers. But fear 
was spur and whip to the unreasoning minds of those poltroons, 
and so from the danger behind us we fled, and courted a more 
deadly and certain peril in the fleeing. I know not what 
prayers Madonna may have been uttering in her litter, to 
obtain for us the miracle of reaching the plain with never so 
much as a broken bone. 

Thus far had we come, but no farther, it seemed, was it 
possible to go. The horses, which by dint of slipping and 
sliding had encompassed the descent at a good pace, were so 

(Continued on page 51) 
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ERE’S some good news for you boys. I car and loads it in a truck or wagon just like 
wish I could tell each of you personally ¥ a real coal loader. Another wonderful addi- 
but I can’t do that because my iy iendg tion are boilers, to make models of steam 
i ’ engines, and also curved girders so that you not 
in- only can make square or rectangular models 
but round ones as well. These new parts give 

you many new opportunities for Erector. 


Ever since I first invented Erecto 
derful construction toy that has given fxn 
| many thousands of boys, I have been‘t 
make it even better and more perfect Afan 
was originally. This is at last accomplished 
& You boys will be delighted to know thattio 
you can have a toy with so many néw parts 
and with so many new possibilities fhat you 
might play with Erector and male 
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it “A thousand toys in one” 


YOU never saw a construction toy in your 
lives like the New Erector. It is brand-new 
this year the latest 1924 model with hundreds 
f new parts, “A thousand toys in one,” is 
that one boy friend of mine called it. 





model every day for a year and t 
at the end of its possibilities. These 
are all additions to the standard E 
that have been known for yearsjing 
sturdy square girders built only y 
and the powerful Erector Elects 
run your models. 


The wonderful New Erector 


THE New Erector is made of steel with most 
parts nickel-plated and then coated with lac- 
quer electrically baked on to prevent rusting. 
You can build all the wonderful toys that 
Erector makes possible, quickly and easily 
from the dandy book of instructions that will 














expect to see some wonderful results this 
om the things my boy friends have 
maa@e with Erector. We have a dandy new 


jaian al, too, that accompanies each set, in 


which are pictured hundreds of fascinating 
But I know that your ingenuity will 

Aa great many other models that 
perhaps \ have never thought of. 


Every day I get many letters from my boy 
friends, ta g about Erector and all agreeing 
that it is the best fun they ever had. 


Here is the greatest chance you ever had, 
because the New Erector offers so many new 
opportunities. The boy who grows up with- 
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dumps its contents wherever you wish, and 
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in being the Beloved Child. 
No matter what the Crees 
were doing they would be 
glad to have him visit their 
tents He brought 
luck to all. And that was what he intended, too. 
busily engaged in stopping a massacre that would bring only 


good 
He was now 


bad luck all around! 


AS he drew near he heard a sharp zizzing sound. He knew 
4 instantly what it was. They were filing iron in those tents. 
He fairly flew over the snow and down upon the nearest tent 
\t the door he met an Assini 
boine coming out with his rith 
For a moment the boy’s eves 
nearly popped out of his head 
at the sight of that rifle. The 
barrel had been filed off short 
Luck quickly him- 
self, made a gesture of greeting 


reco\ ered 


and, passing that tent whicl 
was with the sounds of 
files, went on to Chief Kitowa’s. 

Ben to take off his 
snowshoes, he saw, by a side 
glance, that the Assiniboine had 
secreted his sawed-off gun under 
his blanket and was tramping 


noisy 


ye 
ine 


back to his own \ illage. 

So the dancers would come 
into the banquet hall tonight 
with sawed-off rifles under their 
blankets. .And suddenly they 
would throw off their blankets 
and fire at the white men round 
the table! He 
for this coup to be successful, 
they act 


reasoned that, 


must all simultane 


ously. They could not be sure 
of doing so unless some signal 
had been decided on which 
they could all see instantly. 
Luck thought that the signal 
would almost certainly be 
given them by an_ Indian 
seated at the table. Haklit? 
No; Luck theught not. Haklit 


never did such things himself. 
It would be one of the chiefs, 


Kitowa, Kakama or Aroka. 
Most likely, Aroka; because 
the Piegans, under Haklit’s 


suggestion, had originated the 


plot (And Haklit, je vious 
sulky Haklit, would want 
\roka to give the sign which 
would bring death to his “* white 
brother,’ Macdonald. For the 
third time that day, Luck said 

‘Haklit is a nuisance!” He 
stepped inside the tent. He 
saw at once that he had en- 


t 


tered at a 
Ihe three chiefs sat on a couch 


moment 


serious 
of buffalo robes and each man’s 
hand grasped a section of the 
famous six-foot wampum peace 
belt of the Before 
them, crouched on his haunches 
was Haklit, with 


Piegans 


the floor, 


on 


his witch mask and his medi 
cine rattle. Taking in the 
scene at a glance, Luck r 

sponded to it He drew his 
small figure erect against the 


tent flap, assumed an expres 


sion of stony dignity and lifted He drew his 
his right arm in the sign of 

peace, as if he were a chief entering a solemn council. Then 
he ste pp d forward and grave ly shook hands with each man in 


turn. He seated himself beside the chiefs and laid his hand 
also on the great peace belt. As he did so, he noticed that th 
chiefs held it upside down. That could never happen from 
carelessness, he knew. It must have a deep significance 

“My father,” he said to Aroka, ‘will you bring the great 
Piegan peace belt to my feast tonight and offer it to the whit« 
chiefs?”’ He saw that Haklit looked searchingly at him from 
under scowling brows 

‘I will offer the great Piegan peace belt to the white chiefs 
but first to my white brother Macdonald,” Aroka answered. 


Here, evidently, was the sign he was seeking, but it was not 
clear yet 

‘Shall you offer the belt when you enter the fort, or after 
we have eaten and the dance begins?”’ he queried innocently. 

“After we have eaten and the white man’s bellies are full 
and their hearts merry, and they wait to see the Indian 
dancers begin. I will rise in my place and speak and I will 
offer the peace belt to Macdonald.” 


rall tioure erecta 
ta igure erect ag 


Luck’s Christmas Surprise, by Constance Lindsay Skinner 


(Concluded from page 16) 


“Upside down,” crooned Haklit suddenly rocking violently 
and shaking his rattle. Across Aroka’s dark face an expression 
of doubt, of trouble, passed. 

“Upside down, it is one sign. Right side up, it is another 
It is for me to decide,” he said, harshly. 

“Ves,” Haklit is for you, great Aroka, to 


But what chief is so powerful that he dares to defy the 


answered, ‘‘it 


decide 


* 
¥ 





rainst the tent flap—and lifted his 


Listen once more, O Aroka, Kitowa and Kakama, to 
the voice of the spirits!” The upper part of his body swirled 
like a plant caught in a whirlwind. He shook his rattle, and 
his voice rose in a high shrill chant of meaningless syllables, 
a sort of “ fo, fi, fum” which he had long ago convinced 
the Indians was the language he had learned from spirits. 
rhen he became utterly still and silent; in a listening attitude 
he waited for the spirits to answer. In a moment the answer 
came. From the other side of the tent, half way to the roof, 
ts Haklit stared intently at that spot, there came a thin child- 
like Ihe chiefs were deeply impressed as the dialogue 
between Haklit and the spirit continued. Luck, must 
remember, had been brought up to believe in this sort of thing; 
and he did still believe a spirit talked with Haklit. He had 
never heard of a ventriloquist. Haklit was a clever ventrilo- 
quist. But Luck, even though he believed some spirit was 
present, did not think Haklit’s supernatural friends were 
What they suggested was often foolish and 
Nevertheless his hair always 
slippers when 


spirits? 


fee, 


you 


good advisors. 
wrong, like this massacre. 
seemed to run about on his scalp in icy 


right arm in the sign of peace. 
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Haklit ‘made medicine.” 

“T have heard the voice 
of the spirit and I will de 
cide,” Aroka said. He rose 


and coiled the long belt = 
round his neck. Luck went out with him and walked besidk 
him to his tent, while the tricky Haklit and the Assiniboing 

chief followed. Then he waved them all a buoyant farewell | 
and scampered back to the fort. “I will decide.” Aroka 
always said that, but it was always Haklit who decided for 
him! Well, Luck thought he knew the details now. Aroka 
would rise, make a short speech and then offer Macdonald 

the peace belt. If he pr | 

, sented it upside down, th 

] armed dancers would thro 

| off their blankets and brin: 

their sawed-off guns int 


action. 
Just what he, William Luck 
Was going to do about it, he dic 
not see yet. 
of only one thing—/e was not 
going to have his Christma 
party all spoiled by a massacre! 
The tears leaped into his eyes 
It was a shame!—uza ’ 
And Haklit is doing it. 
“Perhaps he is jealous o 
me, too,”’ Luck thought, ‘an 
| wants to spoil my party!”’ 
\ HAT a sight the hug 
| banquet hall presente: 
that night under the flare of th 
hundred painted candles! Th: 
mighty tree was covered wit 
gifts and grew out of a moun 
of them. Its branches droop: 
with moccasins, plain, beack 
and feathered, with 
rings, bracelets and headband 
and belts, with necklaces of 
bears, arid deers’ teeth, wit 
little pouch pockets on sinew 
| strings made of paws and o 
| crane’s feet and ornamente: 
with colored wools and beads 
There was a beautiful rifle for 
Luck from Macdonald, a com 
plete Highland costume, wit! 
cap, socks and plaidie fro: 
Frobisher, a wonderfully shir 
ing Highland dirk with silver 
handle mounted in carnelian 
and green Scotch pebbles fro: 
Mackenzie. There’ was 
splendid suit, complete wit 
leggings, moccasins, and head 
band of exquisite white dox 
skin embroidered in blue ai 
yellow beads, for the Belov: 
Child from Aroka; an amazin: 
bright feathered head-dri 
mounted on a_ beaded 
from Kitowa; a powder horn « 
buffalo horn marvelously car 
ed with hunting scenes, fro 
Kakama; a beaver coat, mac 
for him by Aroka’s wife, wit 
an ermine cap; blankets, furs 
buffalo robes, caribou antler 
and a welter of Indian to 
\nd these were only hal 
‘There were presents for ever 
one else, too. Bunny Mack a 
lane, disguised as Fath 
Christmas in a red_ blank 
with cap and beard made 
rabbit fur, would distribute them after the dinner. 
Mackenzie dressed as a Highland chief and wearing 
medals, and looking very distinguished with his crest of sil\ 
hair, sat at Macdonald’s right hand. On Macdonald's k 
sat the Beloved Child, the Luck-o’-the-North, and next to hii 
Aroka. Chiefs, warriors, and white men were paired with d 
regard for rank about the long table. Haklit was at the « 
treme end opposite Macdonald. A Scotch piper played on + 
bagpipes during the meal. 
Luck did full justice to the food, but he was thinking: ““IW/: 


He was positiv: 


cs 


shame 





beade: 





ban 





is the peace belt?”’ Occasionally he fondled Aroka, in the hope 
He located it presently under the edge 
One « 


discovering it. 
Aroka’s blanket, where it hung between his knees. 
of the belt was knotted in the fringe of the blanket. Li 
decided that he must duck down with his knife, cut the b 
free of the blanket, and take possession of it just about « 
minute before .Aroka reached for it. That was risky. If 
failed, and Aroka got hold of it and brought it up from un 
the table upside down, then the party would be off and t 
massacre on. Well, he must be sure to get it first! 
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The pageant began with the Highland Fling. The Sword 
Dance, vigorously and gracefully done by Charlie Dundas, 
followed; then solos, choruses and marches. By this time the 
Indian dancers had entered. Luck noted that each Indian 
took a position where he could quickly cover one white man 
with his gun. 

Aroka rose. He was not a fine orator. He made the usual 
remarks about the enduring friendship between the two 
peoples. In proof thereof, he said, he had brought the 
best of all gifts, the gift of peace. He stooped for the 
belt; but Luck had been too quick for him. The boy 
justified Macdonald’s praise of him earlier in the day as 
“a born athlete.”” He leaped upon the table with the belt 
in his hands. 

“Behold! Aroka’s son brings the peace gift of Aroka!’’ he 
cried, and held the belt in his extended hands, right side up. 
“The Beloved Child is the messenger of peace from the red 
men to the white men. My white father and my red father, 
put your hands together on the peace belt.”” Macdonald rose 
quickly and reached his hand to Aroka across the belt. After 
only a brief hesitation Aroka clasped it and laid it, within his, 
upon the belt. The sullen, furtive look cleared from his face, 
and he said heartily. 

“This is good medicine,” and, turning toward Haklit, he 
continued, “better medicine than yours, my brother.” 

Kitowa of the Crees, who had often traded with Mac- 
kenzie in years past at Fort Chippewyan, drew the explorer’s 
hand within his across the belt. Kakama of the Assiniboines 
performed the same ceremony with Frobisher. Then all the 
warriors and the other white men followed suit. The dancers, 
taking the hint, hastily slipped outside and hid their sawed-off 
guns in the woodshed. When they came back they tossed 
their blankets on the floor and, naked save for their feathers, 
moccasins and girdles, advanced and laid their hands also on 
the belt. They passed it from group to group, singing. Only 
Haklit sat, moody and still, in his place. Luck presently held 
up his hand for silence. 

““My brothers, when there are such great chiefs as these, 
red and white, gathered together, who shall dare say which is 
greatest? It is impossible. But we may tell one another who 
is the greatest Medicine Man in the world. That is well 
known. Haklit is greatest!’’ The Piegans grunted approving- 
ly and all the white men, out of their enthusiasm for their 
Luck-o’-the-North, shouted ‘“‘hear, hear,”’ so heartily that 
Haklit, supposing the applause was for hirn, looked up, 
somewhat cheered. ‘‘ Now, when I came home from Kitowa’s 
tent today I had a strange dream. It was the strong magic of 
Haklit that made me dream. For Haklit’s magic is very strong. 
Is not thy magic strong, Haklit?” 


’ 


“Behold! Aroka’s son brings the peace gift of Aroka!” he cried, 
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“Tt is very strong,” Haklit agreed. He was beginning to be 
pleased by these compliments. 

“T dreamed that a bad Medicine Man far to the south— 
perhaps he was a Sioux—”’ 

“Tf he was a bad man, he was certainly a Sioux,” Aroka 
interrupted very positively. 

“ \ bad Sioux,”’ Luck corrected himself, “had sent the spirit 
of the smallpox into the north. A good white man at Fort 
William, where all white men are good and love the Piegans 
and the Assiniboines and the Crees, had caught this evil spirit 
and put it in a bottle. But because he was not a great Medi- 
cine Man he could not kill the spirit. I dreamed that a wood- 
pecker flew to my ear and said, ‘Let the bottle be put among 
the gifts by the big tree, and let Haklit, greatest of all Medicine 
Men, make his strong magic before it. And when his strong 
magic is done there will be no smallpox in the bottle, only a 
dead butterfly.” So I put the bottle among the gifts.’’ He 
jumped down and showed where the bottle was hidden, but 
did not uncover it. The Indians regarded that spot nervously. 
The dancers standing nearby hastily moved away. The white 
men looked puzzled but said nothing, not knowing what on 
earth Luck was up to. 

“Now, O Haklit, come,” Luck cried, “and make your 
strongest medicine.” 


OTHING not even the massacre he had planned, could have 
suited the conceited old man so well. In fact, this was 
much better than the massacre—which, after all, would have 
made his admiring audience a good deal smaller! He shuffled 
forward, secretly popping into his mouth the dried soap berries 
with which he made foam come upon his lips. He went through 
a terrible contortion that cast him to the ground with his 
blanket over his head. When he came up again his face had 
become a wolf’s, by the simple trick of fastening on a dried 
wolf head as a mask while he was writhing under the blanket. 
He howled like a wolf, grunted, chanted, and answered himself 
in a squeaking voice from different parts of the room. Foam 
and red paint, meant for blood, dripped from his lips. He 
shook his rattles, he danced like a mad man. It was really a 
clever performance, a good show. When he stopped, ex- 
hausted, Luck dragged out the bottle. 

“Look, O Haklit,”’ he cried excitedly, “‘and say, did the 
woodpecker in my dream speak truth? Is this the smallpox 
spirit, or a butterfly?” 

“Tt is a butterfly!”? Haklit shouted triumphantly. “See, all 
men, what I have done by my magic!” All the Indians crowd- 
ed round looking with awe at the butterfly which had once 
been the spirit of the smallpox. 

“Then, will you not give it to this young man, who so 
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bravely caught the spirit of the smallpox? Let it stay always 
at Fort William for a sign of friendship. And all men who 
come here to trade will see the strong magic of the great 
Haklit.”’. This was a kind thought on Luck’s part, because hi 
knew how Charlie Dundas treasured his butterflies. With a 
grand gesture, Haklit presented Charlié with his bottled 
butterfly. Then old Haklit strutted back to his seat. th 
proudest star actor on the northern stage! 

The guests had moved about in the excitement, so when 
Luck sat down again, Mackenzie was on one side of him and 
Macdonald on the other. 

‘““Your’re a braw wee laddie,” the great explorer said, smiling. 
“Will you go with me to Athabasca Lake in the spring?” 

“T’ll go.” He beamed. 

“And maybe you'll come to visit me in Scotland some day, 
eh?” 

‘All right,”’ said Luck, always ready to go anywhere. 

“‘T don’t understand about the smallpox spirit,” Macdonald 
said, doubtfully. 

“Oh, that was to give Haklit a chance,” Luck answered. 
‘He loves to make magic. But you must never let on that you 
knew it was all play. That would offend him, because it would 
make him look small before the Indians.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I see that.” Macdonald nodded. ‘‘And to think 
you knew all along that Aroka was to bring the peace belt. and 
never told me! Mackenzie, I feel that our relations with the 
Indians could not be better. Yet this very day, I had doubts, 
grave doubts. Ye young rascal, why didn’t ye let the old 
man into the secret?’’ He laid his hand affectionately on 
Luck’s shoulder. 

Now was the time for William Luck to tell what a clever and 
brave thing he had done and gather bushels of praise. H« 
liked praise as much as any boy. But he liked one other thing 
more, and that was to see everybody happy. If the Indians 
should learn that their plot had been discovered they would 
feel ashamed and uneasy. If Macdonald knew, he would 
always be distrustful of them. He and Aroka could not be 
friends any more. And it had’never really been Aroka’s fault. 
Even peevish old Haklit was now as blithe and gay as a morning 
lark! In fact, everybody felt exactly as Luck had been told 
everybody ought to feel at Christmas time, which celebrated 
the Great Spirit’s good will to man. 

“You made a feast to surprise me,’ he laughed, “so I, 
too, made a Christmas surprise for you!”” Then, after rub- 
bing an inquiring hand slowly over his tummy and deciding 
that it could stand a little more strain, he said: 

““Some more cake!” As he crammed it into his mouth 
there was a crash of drums, and Curved Horn led the Indian 
dancers out upon the floor. 


md held the belt it his extended hands. 
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perating a real railroad” 


H. E. Byram, President of 


the Chicago, Milwaukee 
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This is a photograph of 
the marvelous Lionel Model 
Locomotive referred to in Mr. 
Byram’s letter. coupled to a long train 
of Lionel Model Cars. The complete train 
as shown is Outfit 346. 


HA T is the statement of a man who knows 
the latest developments in railroading. 


Complete Lionel ‘“O” Gauge Model Railroads are 
priced as low as $§.97§—and a marvelous train for 
Lionel “Standard” Track, with illuminated coaches, at 
$16.50. (Prices slightly higher in the Far West.) There 


He knows, too, that boys always want trains and 
equipment that are true to life—that not only look 
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The Lionel Bell 
Warning Signal 
—As the tram 
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grade crossing, 
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ringing as soon 
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throughout 
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engineering. 
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Lionel “Multivolt”’ Trans- 
formers. Ever-reliable power 
plants. Run all trains best. 
A type for every size train. 


facture of model electric railroads—not mere “toys”. 
Since 1900 Lionel products have been “Standard of 
the World”. Lionel has always pioneered in the 
development of electric model trains. 

The only difference between Lionel and real 
trains is the size. 

Take father with you to see Lionel Trains dem- 


| like real trains, but operate as real trains do. 
| 


are many other complete outfits to suit every purse. 

Be sure to see these wonderful trains in your town 
at department, electric, sporting goods, toy or hard- 
ware stores. 


Send for this Catalog 
And don’t fail to write for your copy of the won- 
derful 44-page Lionel Catalog—illustrated through- 


onstrated. He will get the same thrill out of them out in 4 colors. It is free. 


that you do. The power, the beauty, the realness of 
Lionel trains and Accessories is enough to delight 
anybody. 

When a fellow buys a Lionel Model Train, Cross- 
ing Gate, Signal Tower, Switch or any of the many 
other realistic Lionel railroad devices he knows that 
he has really got something of permanent and last- 
ing interest and value. 
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With a bellow of rage 
the tapir halted in its mad 
plunge at the short end of 
the log, and with feet 
braced and ugly lips 
twisted in a horrible snarl it stood there swaying from side to 
side groggily, its bloodshot eves fastened onto the two Hairy 
boys so close and yet so well out of reach. For several seconds 
it stood thus, then Og and Ru saw it lurch forward, catch 
itself, then lurch again, and it fell in a nerve-convulsed heap 
half into the water and half onto the land. And its massive 
shoulders crashed down upon the log on which Ru and Og 
crouched and shook it so violently that the two Hairy boys 
had to cling on with hands and feet to keep from being 
tossed off into the water. 

The ringing shouts of triumph that the Hairy people gave 
voice to at the death of the tapir were suddenly hushed and 
Og’s and Ru’s cries of victory were changed to shrieks of horror 
as they saw what had happened. The ponderous animal in 
falling had broken the log, on which the two Hairy boys 
crouched, loose from its mooring in the mud of the river-bank 
and shoved it out into the current. Already it was so far from 
shore that Og could not leap the distance between, and the 
momentum of the shove that the heavy animal had given it 
caused it to go on further out toward the middle of the broad, 
swirling black current. 

Frightened, terror-stricken and almost in a panic Og and 
Ru crowded close together on the log and looked wild-eyed 
toward the shore where their companions, the dead tapir 
forgotten, stood spellbound and watched them as the sluggish 
current caught the log and floated it downstream. A few of the 
hanters followed down the bank a little way until the jungle 
tangle prevented them from keeping up with the log. Then 
they gave up the pursuit, and with unhappy shouts of farewell 
they stood and watched Og and Ru drift out of sight around a 
bend in the stream. 

Not one of Og’s many adventures had ever made him as 
fearful of the end as this one. To be out there on the surface 
of the broad mysterious river was a terrible experience in itself, 
but when he thought of all that could happen to him and his 
companion he felt certain that they were never destined to set 
foot on firm dry land again. Once before in the history of the 
Hairy people a man had gone adrift on a log like this and he 
had tried to scramble back to shore again only to drown in full 
sight of the cliff village. And now and again in the space of 
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Og Captured by the Gorillas, by J. Irving Crump 


(Continued from page 14 


Og’s memory men and boys of his tribe had fallen into th« 
river. Some of them had dragged themselves frightened and 
shivering ashore, but most of them had been sucked down into 
the dark, swirling mysterious depths, never to reappear. 


( G’S brain teemed with the many stories he had heard 
among his people of the terrible monsters that dwelt under 
the water; of the clutching paws and terrible jaws that often 
reached up out of the current and pulled men and animals 
down into the black depths. With his own eyes he had seen 
monstrous alligators with their ugly snouts and huge engulfing 
mouths rise to the surface and float there, log-like for a while, 
then quietly disappear into the depths, and he felt certain that 
if such monsters showed themselves on the surface there must 
be monsters far more hideous underneath. He had heard 
strange gurgling noises—the river voices at night—and he had 
often scen weird ghostly lights floating across the surface of the. 
swirling, sucking current. Og was willing to take his chances 
any time with dangers that were material—that he could de 
fend himself against with stone hammer or spear, but the 
mysteries of the river were more than he could cope with. 

That similar thoughts were racing through Ru’s brain was 
evident to Og. He clung close to Og, his long arms entwined 
about his companion’s shoulders, and now and then Og saw 
him, with fear in his eyes, peer down into the water that 
lapped about the rough sides of the log as if he were looking 
for some of the dangers that lurked there. 

Og peered downward, too, but save for the shifting green- 
brown light rays that seemed to lose themselves before they 
pierced very far below the surface, and except for strings of 
bubbles that gurgled upward, he could see nothing menacing; 
nothing really sinister. Again and again he looked into the 
water. And seeing nothing that appeared worth being afraid 
of, he even found the courage to lean over and plunge his hand 
deep below the surface and feel about. But he hastily withdrew 
again as Ru clutched his shoulder and exclaimed as he pointed. 

‘Look, look! Here it comes to get us; a river monster.” 

Og looked in the direction Ru pointed to see swimming to- 
ward them across the current the long, ugly, scaly head of a 
huge alligator, its two big, baleful, green eyes watching them 
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as itcame. Ru was trem- 
bling and Og, as he saw 
the menacing reptile ap 
proach, grew frightened 
too. Closer and closer 
drew the horny head and the wicked eyes, and when it had come 
within striking distance Og whisked his stone hammer from the 
snake-skin belt he wore about his waist and, giving voice to a 
piercing yell, he struck at the brute. The hammer caught a 
glancing blow on its scaly snout and suddenly, silently the 
great head disappeared below the surface in a swirl of water 

Og and Ru looked in surprise at the spot where it had been 

They could not understand what had happened, and they 
fully expected the reptile to come to the surface suddenly ina 
mad frenzy to attack them. Had they killed it with such a 
feeble blow or had they frightened it; driven it off with their 
\fter they had waited for some tim 
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fine show of courage? 
and the head did not appear again, they concluded that 
monster of the river, at any rate, was a great coward. And 
with this realization their courage and contidence grew a great 
deal. Indeed Og began to forget about the horrors of the 
river and to become more interested in the novel position they 
found themselves in, for he realized that never before had any 
of his race been so far out on the broad river or drifted so far 
down the big stream. Indeed never before had any human be 
ing been so close to all the mysteries and terrors ot that strange 
element, water. And as Og with great mental effort thought 
and puzzled over it he began to realize that water, like fire, 
was highly useful and necessary to the comfort and well-being 
of his people, but, again like fire, if it were unleashed, bound 
less and great in volume as in the river, it was a treacherous 
menace. And then came another thought hard upon the heels 
of this. He had conquered fire and made it serve him. Could 
he not conquer water and make it serve him too? The possi 
bilities were alluring, but how was he to go about it? Og sat and 
thought and thought and thought. and the expression in his eyes 
was so far away and remote that Ru after a time became high!) 
worried. What could have happened to Og? Had the river put 
a spell over him perhaps—an evil spell 

that. made him quiet, stupid. 

‘Why do you sit and look off to- 
ward to-morrow,” asked Ru in their 
picture language. ‘Has the water 
put a spell upon you?” 

(Continued on page 60) 





A huge alligator was swimming toward them, its long, 


ugly, scaly head above the water. 
within striking distance, Og gave voice to a 
piercing yell and swinging his stone 
hammer high in the air struck 
at the brute 
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ink which faded. The original map was 
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colored girl told them, however, that he 


drawn in good ink that has retained its By the Compass, by Charles Allan Herndon had reached home early that morning, 


color better. If you will examine the 
places where the lines of the two maps 
cross, you will see that the fainter lines 
are over and not under the blacker 
marks. According to the original map the treasure was buried 
one-half mile inland due north by the compass from a place 


marked on the map, and five paces to the right of three pine 


trees. I hope that you are successful in your search. If I 
can be of further assistance, let me know. 
Respectfully, 


Purneas WILMoT.” 


Bill was gloomy at the flatness of what had promised to be 
an exciting treasure hunt. ‘“Didn’t Blackbeard use a code or 
something in his map?” he asked. 

‘Apparently not,” replied the Doctor. 
gram was too hard for his rum-soaked brain. 
just relied upon his fighting ability to keep anybody from 
ever getting hold of the map.” 

“But are we ‘not going to look for the treasure?” 
insisted Bill. 

‘Not unless Miss Custis needs our help,” said 
the Doctor. ‘You take this note and map to 
her at the Parker Hotel. It’s about 1:30 
now, and you ought to catch her in.”’ 

With a sigh of :disappointment, Bill 
started on his errand, and the Doctor 
turned back to other work. With the 
envelope tightly buttoned in his 
pocket, Bill was just heading across 
the street, when a man called to 
him. 

Bill turned and _ recognized 
the tall man who had entered 
the office while Miss Custis was 
there. 

“Have you a map for Miss 
Custis?” asked the stranger. 

“Yes, sir,’’ thoughtlessly 
admitted Bill. 

“Give it to me and [ll 
take it to her and save you 
the walk,”’ suggested the man. 

Bill reached for the envelope 

then hesitated. 

““Who are you?”’ he asked. 

“A good friend of Miss Cus- 
tis,’ answered the man. 

“Then why didn’t you wait for 
her this morning in Dr. Wilmot’s 
office,’ shot back Bill. 

“Give me that map,” said the man 
hastily grabbing hold of Bill’s arm 

“Dr. Wilmot told me to deliver it to 
Miss Custis.” 

“T’ll deliver it to her,” insisted the man 

“Yes, you will not,” retorted Bill. But he 
was not ready for what followed. With a deft 
movement, the man twisted Bill’s arm behind his 
back, forced him into an open doorway. Inside, Bill 
tried to brace his feet against the stairs and started to 
yell; but the man seized him under the knees with one arm, 
clamped his other hand over the boy’s mouth, and carried him 
up two flights of stairs and into a vacant office room. The 
afternoon sun streaming through the windows fell upon the 
only chair in the room. In five minutes, the man had tied 
Bill’s arms securely to his side, seated him in the chair, taken 
several turns around his body and the chair back and passed 
the rope down underneath the seat, and fastened his ankles to 
the chairlegs. Then forcing a handkerchief like a bit into Bill's 
mouth, he tied it behind the head, leaving Bill unable to cry 
aloud. Taking the envelope addressed to Miss Custis, and 
giving the knots a final inspection to assure himself that they 
were secure, he slammed the door and was gone. Bill, as he 
sat there helpless, thought how like the pirates of old was 
the man who had attacked him. 

An hour later, a sunbeam flickered across the wall of Dr. 
Wilmot’s office. Apparently he did not notice it, but he 
stopped reading and looked at his watch. ‘“‘That boy ought 
to be back before this,” he thought. 

The sunbeam danced across the wall again and again. An- 
noyed, the Doctor arose and went to the window to see where 
the reflection was coming from. Most men failing to locate 
the source, would have simply pulled down the shade; but 
Dr. Wilmot was not that kind. His mind demanded an ex- 
planation of things. He sank back into his office chair and 
watched the flashes. There was a regularity about them. 
Three, a pause; three more, a pause, and then three more, 
followed by a longer pause. The order was repeated. This 
time the Doctor noticed the first three times the reflection 
moved just half way across his wall, the next three times the 
beam danced across the entire wall; then the last three move- 
ments were short again. Three dots, three dashes, three dots; 
S. O. S. in the international code, the Doctor remembered. 
Seizing his hat, he dashed down to the street, and across to the 
building opposite. Five minutes later, followed by the Janitor 
of the vacant building, the Doctor burst into the room where 
Bill was bound. 


“T guess a crypto 
He must have 


(Continued from page 24) 


The ropes still held the boy tightly, but he had succeeded in 
working his hand into his pocket, get his mirror, and by working 
the chair closer to the window had managed to reflect the 
sunlight into Doctor Wilmot’s office on the other side of the 
street. He quickly told his experience with the man, and 
the heat of excitement which the Doctor had shown settled 
into a glow of quiet determination. 

“Tf it’s the treasure he wants, we know where to 
find him,” he said. ‘“‘Let’s go notify Miss Custis 
and pack up.” s 
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A few hours later, with a few necessities in a handbag and a 
suitcase full of instruments, old maps, and almanacs, Bill, Dr. 
Wilmot and Miss Custis were speeding south toward the site 
of the pirate’s buried gold. 

From Bill’s description of the man who had robbed him of 
the map, Miss Custis was immediately convinced that it was 
her Cousin Henry. She now felt that he had not really wanted 
the chart because of the part it had played in their family 
history, but in order to locate the treasure for himself. Dr. 
Wilmot’s plan was to reach the Custis farm before Henry 
Custis had time to locate Blackbeard’s buried gold and demand 
the return of the stolen map. 

As the train sped South, Bill was too impatient to get to the 
place where the pirates had once been to pay much attention 
to what Miss Custis tried to tell him about the country through 
which they passed or to become interested in the tables of 
figures and old maps over which Dr. Wilmot spent much of his 
time. 

From the little railroad station nearest their destination, 
they drove in a rented automobile to the home of Henry Custis. 
As Dr. Wilmot had feared, Henry was not at the house. A 


Bill, as he sat there help- 
less, thought how like the 
pirates of old was the man 
who had attacked him. 


and that she had seen him shortly after- 
ward headed toward the back part of the 
farm which ran down to the sea coast. 

The Doctor remembered that Miss Custis had said that the 
site of the treasure was supposed to be near the line which 
now separated her own from her Cousin Henry’s property. 
At his request, she now led them on foot to the old tree near 
the seashore which was the landmark from which a fence ran 
in a northerly direction. This fence was the division line 
between the two farms. 

Dr. Wilmot told Miss Custis and Bill to start through the 
woods, getting as far away from the fence as they could without 
losing an occasional sight of it, and follow it north. He would 
take the other side of the fence and follow a similar course. 
In this way, he explained, they would have the best chance of 
finding Henry Custis if he was, as they expected, now searching 
for the buried treasure. 

They had gone about half a mile inland through the 
pines, when Bill suddenly heard voices ahead of him 

and to the right. He motioned to Miss Custis and 

they cautiously proceeded a few steps in the 

direction of the sounds. Not one hundred 

yards away, they saw three men hard at 

work with pick and spade. One of the 

men Bill recognized as the tall stranger 

who had locked him in the vacant 

office and taken the map from him. 

In a hurried whisper, Miss Custis 

explained that this man was her 

Cousin Henry. The wiry, seedy- 
looking white man with him was 

a local ne’er-do-well who occa- 

sionally did jobs of surveying 

in the neighborhood. The other 
was a colored man who worked 
on Henry Custis’s:farm, she 
said. The faces of all three 
glistened with perspiration as 
the light of the setting sun 
filtered through the pines upon 
them. The big pile of newly 
dug earth about them showed 
that they had been hard at 
work for some hours. 
Leaving Miss Custis crouch- 
ing in the undergrowth behind a 
log to keep watch over the dig- 
gers, Bill started out to find Dr 
Wilmot. Keeping well behind 
cover and using all the care not to 
make a noise, he soon reached the 
fence. Once on the other side, he 
moved more quickly, and in a few mo- 
ments overtook the Doctor. 
They made their way back to where 
Miss Custis watched. The three then held a 
rapid council of war. Although Henry Custis was 
a much younger and larger man, Dr. Wilmot could 
have probably bested him in a fair fight. Bill and Miss 
Custis, however, would have stood little show with the two 
other men. An open demand for the map was therefore out 
of the question. With night rapidly coming on, it seemed 
very unlikely that help could be obtained in time to defeat 
Henry’s attempt to gain the gold. Bill suggested that he 
might make a dash for the map, seize it, and get away before 
being caught. This also was decided 
to be impractical. 

“Tf the pirate chest is there, we'll 
just have to let them dig it up for 
us,” Dr. Wilmot said in a low voice, 
and grinned as he watched the ex- 
ertions of the diggers. 

Just then, however, a dispute 
apparently began between Henry and the surveyor. The 
colored man also stopped work and leaned on his spade as he 
watched the other two gesticulating violently over the map. 
The voices became louder. 

“T ran the line just like your map says,” Bill heard the sur- 
veyor insist. 

“You must have gotten off somewhere,” complained Henry 
Custis. ‘‘That old stone we found was exactly in the place 
marked on the map which that scientist said was the original. 
There is no doubt we started from the right spot.” 

“Well, your map says ‘one-half mile North by the compass.’ 
And that would be right here,” replied the surveyor, 
shaking the map which he held in his hand, by way of emphasis. 

“Yes,” agreed Henry sulkily, “‘and there are the three pine 
trees mentioned by Blackbeard.” 

The surveyor skeptically eyed the trees to which Henry 
pointed. 

“‘Naw,”’ he was heard to answer, “those are scrub pines and 
not over fifty years old now. They couldn’t be the trees the 
pirate put on his map more than two hundred years ago. | 
don’t reckon any of these trees around here are the ones 
which were standing then.” 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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Christmas—A Day From the Ages 


The poet sings of Christmas, the golden heart of ancient days. Then was the finest Yule-log, 
or ‘*Yule-clog’’ as they called it, borne into the oaken banquet hall, the brand of last year’s 
log, carefully saved, was brought forth and the great festival log set burning in the mighty fire- 
place. The flaming wood crackled, golden sparks swarmed up the chimney, the minstrel 


strummed his lyre and sang his songs, laughter rang out and the festival of Peace on Earthy 


Good Will to Men, had begun. 

The fairest of the fair carried to the richly laden Christmas board, the tusked boar’s head 
with the ruby red apple in his mouth, and then, hearty, vigorous out-door men with their 
women folk, reverently gave thanks for the blessings of heaven and the good things of earth, and 
sat them down with appetites that only healthy bodies and clear consciences can give. 

Great days they were, and out of them the Boy Scouts have gathered the best—out- 
door life, strength of body, woodcraft, self-reliance, and the very joy of living. Added to 


it is all that modern science affords, to make the greatest program for boys ever prepared. 


Christmas, 1924, for the 690,000 Boy Scouts of America! 

A golden hearted Christmas as well enjoyed and as well deserved as in glamorous days of old. 

It is with a deep sense of responsibility that the Sigmund Eisner Company, National Out- 
fitters of the Boy Scouts of America, selects the cloth, prepares it, shapes and sews it into the 
sturdy OFFICIAL UNIFORM for the hard demands of the most strenuous boys in America, at 
the most economical price. 

With the feeling that we have had much in common, auring the great Scouting Year of 
1924, we wish you the merriest of Christmases, and the happiest of New Years. 


THE SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, Red Bank, New Jersey 


Largest producers of uniforms in the world 
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he new model Columbias, enriched in design and construction by forty-eight years of 
bicycle building experience and because of volume production, still further reduced in 


price, deserve more than ever before, their distinction—“STANDARD OF THE WORLD.” 


The line is finished in a most attractive assortment of colors—Black, Berkshire Blue or the beautiful new 

Columbia Carmine and Berkshire Blue combination. The model shown above is the Columbia Jr. Roadster 

listed at $37.50 at Factory, Westfield. 

Your Columbia dealer will gladly show you the 1925 models. Write for his name and a handsomely iliustrated free catalog. 
WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 39, WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Also makers of Columbia Boycycles, Girlcycles. Pedicycles, Cyclets and “‘Prams”’ 
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winded that we could get no more than an 
amble out of them, saving mine, which was 
tolerably fresh. 

At this a new terror assailed the timorous | 
Giacopo. His head was ever turned to look | 
behind—unfailing index of a frightened spirit; 
his eyes were ever on the crest of the hills, 
expecting at every moment to behold the | 
flash of the pursuers’ steel. The end soon | 
followed. He drew rein and called a halt, | 
sullenly sitting his horse like a man deprived 
of wit—which is to pay him the compliment of 
supposing that he ever had wit to be deprived 
of. 

Instantly the curtain-rings rasped, and 
Madonna Paola’s head appeared, her voice 
inquiring the reason of this fresh delay. 

Sullenly Giacopo moved his horse nearer, 
and sullenly he answered her. 

“Madonna, our horses are done. 
to go farther.” 

“‘Useless?”’ she cried, and I had an instance 
of how sharply could ring the voice that I had | 
heard so gentle. “Of what do you talk, you | 
knave? Ride on at once.” 

“Tt is vain to ride on,” he answered i | 
durately, insolence rising in his voice. ‘Another | 
half-league—another league at most, and we | 
are taken.” 

“Cagli is less than a league distant,” she | 
reminded him. “Once there, we can obtain | 
fresh horses. You will not fail me now, | 
Giacopo!”’ 

“There will be delays, perforce, at Cagli,” 
he reminded her, “and, meanwhile, there are | 
these to guide the Borgia sbirri.” And he} 
pointed to the tracks we were leaving in the | 
snow. 

She turned from him, and addressed herself 
to the other three. 
“You will stand by me, my friends,” she 
cried. ‘Giacopo, here, is a coward; but you 

are better men.” 

They stirred, and one of them was momen 
tarily moved into a faint semblance of valor. 

“We will go with you, Madonna,” he ex- | 
claimed. ‘Let Giacopo remain behind, if so 
he will.” 

But Giacopo was a very ill-conditioned 
rogue; neither true himself, nor tolerant, it | 
seemed, of truth in others. 

“You will be hanged for your pains when you 
are caught!” he exclaimed, “‘as caught you will 
be, and within the hour. If you would save 
your necks, stay here and make surrender.” 

His speech was not without effect upon them, 
beholding which, Madonna leaped from the 
litter, the better to confront them. The cor- 
ners of her sensitive little mouth were quiver- 
ing now with the emotion that possessed her, 
and on her eyes there was a film of tears. 

“You cowards!” she blazed at them, “you | 
hinds, that lack the spirit even to run! Were I | 
asking you to stand and fight in defense of me, | 
you could not show yourselves more palsied. 1 | 
was a fool,”’ she sobbed, stamping her foot so 
that the snow squelched under it. ‘I was a fool | 
to entrust myself to you.” - 

“Madonna,” answered one of them, “if 
flight could still avail us, you should not find 
us stubborn. But it were useless. I tell you | 
again, Madonna, that when I espied them from | 
the hill-top yonder, they were but a half-league 
behind. Soon we shall have them over the 
mountain, and we shall be seen.” 

“Fool!” she cried, “‘a half-league behind, 
you say; and you forget that we were on the 
summit, and they had yet to scale it. If you 
but press on we shall treble that distance, at 
least, ere they begin the descent. Besides, 
Giacopo,” she added, turning again to the 
leader, “‘you may be at fault; you may be 
scared by a shadow; you may be wrong in 
accounting them our pursuers.” 

The man shrugg.d his shoulders, shook his 
head, and grunted. 

“* Arnaldo, there, made no mistake. 
us what he saw.” 

‘““Now Heaven help a poor, deserted maid | 
who set her trust in curs!” she exclaimed, 
between grief and anger. 

I had been no better than those hinds of hers 
had I remained unmoved. I have said that I 
hated the very name of Sforza; but what had 
this tender child to do with my wrongs that 
she should be brought within the compass of 
that hatred? I had inferred that her pursuers 
were of the House of Borgia, and in a flash it 
came to me that were I so inclined I might 
prove, by virtue of the ring I carried, the one 
man in Italy to serve her in this extremity. 
And to be of service to her, her winsome beauty 
had already inflamed me. For there was 1| 
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The New Yankee 
$].75 


Dependable, as always, but with 
many new features of grace and 
beauty. 


The New Junior 
$3.50 


Handsome, new and improved 
mode]. Thin; 12-size; solid 
nickel case, 





Midget 
$3.50 


For women, girls and smail] 
boys. Case of solid nickel. 
Guaranteed movement. 
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Yankee Radiolite 
$2.75 


in America. # 


‘There are k ‘0 her priced models The New Yankee with Radio- 
yO lite figures and handsy*fells time 
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pInceRsott Wartcu Co., Inc. 


Cuicaco = _ San Francisco 





Waterbury Radiolite 
$6.50 


The jeweled Waterbury with 
luminous figures and hands. 
§*Silver”’ dial. 





Midget Radiolite 
$4.25 


Midget with Radiolite dial. 
Boys, especially, like the 
luminous feature. 
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In addition to this Individual 
Outfit, there are also complete 
““‘Wear-Ever’* Outfits designed 
for camping parties of from 
two to six persons. Ask the 
“‘Wear-Ev¢r’’ dealer or write 
to us for déscriptive leaflet 







HE “Wear-Ever” Individual Camp Cooking Outfit 

—the official outfit of the Boy Scouts of America 
—is just the thing for the boy scout, the camper and 
the boy who likes to take long hikes. 


This “Wear-Ever” Outfit includes everything 
needed to prepare and serve a campfire meal for one 
lad—“Wear-Ever” Aluminum Covered Pail, “Wear- 
Ever” Fry Pan with folding handle, “Wear-Ever” 
Pudding Pan and Cup, together with tinned steel 
fork and spoon. There is an oblong opening in both 
ends of the fry pan handle into which a stick may be 
inserted, for convenience in frying over an open fire. 
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All utensils pack between Fry Pan and Pudding 
f Pan. Handle of Fry Pan folds snugly over Pudding 
Pan and holds outfit together. Outfit fits into the 
special carrier bag with shoulder strap. 

The “Wear-Ever” Individual Camp Cooking 
Outfit can be secured from “Wear-Ever” dealers who 
have these outfits in stock for Holiday sales. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write the 
National Scout Supply Department, or the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company, New Kensington, Pa. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 


New Kensington, Pa. 
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dividual Camp Cooking 
Outfit 
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know not what about this child, that seemed to 
take meinits toils, and so wrought upon me that 
there and then I would have risked my life in 
her good service. Oh, you may laugh who read. 
Indeed, deep down in my heart I laughed 
myself, I think, at the heroics to which I was 
yielding—I, the Fool, most base of lacqueys— 
over a damsel of the noble House of Santafior. 
It was shame of my motley, maybe, that caused 
me to draw my cloak more tightly about me as 
I urged forward my horse, until I had come 
into their midst. 

“Lady,” said I bluntly and without pre- 
amble, “can I assist you? I have inferred 
your case from what I have overheard.” 

All eyes were on me, gaping with surprise— 
hers no less than her grooms’. 

“What can you do alone, sir?” she asked, 
her gentle glance upraised to mine. 

“Tf, as I gather, your pursuers are servants 
of the House of Borgia, I may do something.” 

“They are,” she answered, without hesita- 
tion, some eagerness, even, investing her tones. 

It may seem an odd thing that this lady 
should so readily have taken a stranger into 
her confidence. Yet reflect upon the parlous 
condition in which she found herself. De- 
serted by her dispirited grooms, her enemies 
hot upon her heels, she was in no case to trifle 
with assistance, or to despise an offer of 
services, however frail it might seem. With 
both hands she clutched at the slender hope I 
brought her in the hour of her despair. 

“Sir,” she cried, “if indeed it lies in your 
power to help me, you could not find it in your 
heart to be sparing of that power did you but 
know the details of my sorry circumstance.” 

“That power, Madonna, it may be that I 
have,” said I, and at those words of mine her 
servants seemed to honor me with a greater 
interest. They leaned forward on their horses 
and eyed me with eyes grown of a sudden hope- 
ful. “And,” I continued, “if you will have 
utter faith in me, I see a way to render doubly 
certain your escape.” 

She looked up into my face, and what she 
saw there may have reassured her that I 
promised no more than I could accomplish. 
For the rest she had to choose between trusting 
me and suffering capture. 

“Sir,” said she, “I do not know you, nor 


| why you should interest yourself in the concerns 


of a desolated woman. But, Heaven knows, I 
am in no case to stand pondering the aid you 
offer, nor, indeed, do I doubt the good faith 
that moves you. Let me hear, sir, how you 
would propose to serve me.” 

“Whence are you?” I inquired. 

“From Rome,” she informed me without 
hesitation, “to seek at my cousin’s Court of 
Pesaro shelter from a persecution to which the 
Borgia family is submitting me.” 

At her cousin’s Court of Pesaro! An odd 
coincidence, this—and while I was pondering 
it, it flashed into my mind that by helping her 
I might assist myself. Had aught been needed 
to strengthen my purpose to serve her, I had 
it now. 

“Yet,” said I, surprise investing my voice, 
“at Pesaro there is Madonna Lucrezia of that 
same House of Borgia.” 

She smiled away the doubt my words 
implied. 

“Madonna Lucrezia is my friend,” said 
she; “as sweet and gentle a friend as ever 
woman had, and she will stand by me even 
against her own family.” 

Since she was satisfied of that, I waived the 
point, and returned to what was of more im- 
mediate interest. 

“ And you fled,” said I, “with these?” And 
I indicated her attendants. ‘“ Not content to 
leave the clearest of tracks behind you in the 
snow, you have had yourself attended by four 
grooms in the livery of Santafior. So that by 
asking a few questions any that were so in- 
clined might follow you with ease.” 

She opened wide her eyes at that. Often- 
times have I observed that it needs a fool to 
teach some elementary wisdom to the wise ones 
of this world. I leaped from my saddle and 
stood in the road beside her, the bridle on my 
arm. 

“Listen now, Madonna. If you would make 
good your escape it first imports that you 
should rid yourself of this valiant escort. 
Separate from it for a little while. Take you 
my horse—it is a very gentle beast, and it will 
carry you with safety—and ride on, alone, to 
Cagli.” 

“Alone?” quoth she, in some surprise. 

“Why, yes,” I answered gruffly. “‘ What of 
that? At the Inn of ‘The Full Moon’ ask for 
the hostess, and tell her that you are to await 
an escort there, begging her, meanwhile, to 
place you under her protection. She is a 
worthy soul, or else I do not know one, and 
she will befrend you readily. But see to it 
that you tell her nothing of your effairs.” 

“And then?” she inquired eage’ ly. 
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“Then, wait you there until to-night, or even 
to-morrow morning, for these knaves to rejoin 
you to the end that you may resume your 
journey.” A : 

“But we—” began Giacopo. Scenting his 
protest, I cut him short. 

“You four,” said I, “shall escort me—for I 
shall replace Madonna in the litter—you shal! 
escort me toward Fabriano. Thus shall we 
draw the pursuit upon ourselves, and assure 
your lady a clear road of escape.” 

They swore most roundly and with great 
circumstance of oaths that they would lend 
themselves to no such madness, and it took me 
some moments to persuade them that I was 
possessed of a talisman that should keep us all 
from harm. 

“Were it otherwise, dolts, do you think | 
should be eager to go with you? Would any 
chance wayfarer so wantonly imperil his neck 
for the sake of a lady with whom he can scarce 
be called acquainted?” 

It was an argument that had weight with 
them, as indeed, it must have had with the 
dullest. I flashed my ring before their eyes. 

“This escutcheon,” said I, “is the shield 
that shall stand between us and danger from 
any of the house that bears these arms.” 

Thus I convinced and wrought upon them 
until they were ready to obey me—the more 
ready since any alternative was really to be 
preferred to their present situation. In danger 
they already stood from those that followed as 
they well knew; and now it seemed to them that 
by obeying one who was armed with such 
credentials, it might be theirs to escape that 
danger. But even as I was convincing them, 
by the same arguments was I sowing doubts in 
the lady’s subtler mind. 

“You are attached to that house?” quoth 
she, in accents of mistrust. She wanted to say 
more. I saw it in-her eyes that she was 
wondering was there treachery underlying an 
action so singularly disinterested as to justify 
suspicion. 

“Madonna,” said I, “if you would save 
yourself I implore that you will trust me. Very 
soon your pursuers will be appearing on those 
heights, and then your chance of flight will be 
lost to you. I will ask you but this: Did I 
propose to betray you into their hands, could 
I have done better than to have left you with 
your grooms?” ? 

Her face lighted. 
from her eyes. 

“T should have thought of that,” said she. 
And what more she would have added I put 
off by urging her to mount. 

Sitting the man’s saddle as best she might— 
well enough, indeed, to fill us all with surprise 
and admiration—she took her leave of me with 
pretty words of thanks, which again I inter- 
rupted. 

“You have but to follow the road,” said I, 
“and it will bring you straight to Cagli. The 
distance is a short league, and you should come 
there safely. Farewell, Madonna!” 

“May I not know,” she asked at parting, 
“the name of him that has so generously 
befriended me?” 

I hesitated a second. Then— 

“They call me Boccadoro” [mouth of gold] 
answered I. 

“Tf your mouth .be as truly golden as your 
heart, then are you well named,” said she. 
Then, gathering her mantle about her, and 
waving me farewell, she rode off without so 
much as a glance at the cowardly hinds who 
had failed her in the hour of her need. 

A moment I stood watching her as she 
cantered away in the sunshine; then stepping 
to the litter, I vaulted in. 

“Now, rogues,” said I to the escort, “strike 
me that road to Fabriano.” 

“T know you not, sir,” protested Giacopo. 
“But this I know—that if you intend us 
treachery you shall have my knife in your gullet 
for your pains.” 

“Fool!” I scorned him, “since when has it 
been worth the while of any man to betray 
such creatures as are you? Plague me no 
more! Be moving, else I leave you to your 
coward’s fate.’ 

It was the tone best understood by hinds of 
their lily-livered quality. It quelled ther 
faint spark of mutiny, and a moment later one 
of those knaves had caught the bridle of the 
leading mule and the litter moved forward, 
whilst Giacopo and the others came on behind 
at as brisk a pace as their weary horses would 
yield. In this guise we took the road south in 
the direction opposite to that traveled by the 
lady. As we rode, I summoned Giacopo to 
my side. ’ 

“Take your daggers, ’ I bade him, “and rip 
me that blazon from your coats. See that you 
leave no sign about you to proclaim you of the 
House of Santafior, or all is lost. It is a pre 
caution you would have taken earlier if God 
had given you the wit of a grasshopper 





A sunny smile broke on me 
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He nodded that he understood my order, 
and scowled his disapproval of my comment on 
his wit. For the rest, they did my bidding 
there and then. 

Having satisfied myself that no betraying 
sign remained about them, I drew the curtains 
of my litter, and reclining there I gave myself 
up to pondering the manner in which I should 
greet the Borgia sbirri when they overtook me. 
From that I passed on to the contemplation of 
the position in which I found myself, and the 
thing that T had done. And the proportions of 
the jest that I was perpetrating afforded me no 
little amusement. It was a buria not unworthy 
the peerless gifts of Boccadoro, and a fitting 
one on which to close his vile career of folly. 
For had T not vowed to Boccadoro I would 
be no more once the errand on which I traveled 
was accomplished? By Cesare Borgia’s grace 
I looked to— 

A sudden jot brought me back to the im- 
mediate present and the realization that in the 
last few moment we had increased our pace. 
I put out my head. 

““Giacopo!” I shouted. He was at my side 
in aninstant. “Why are we galloping?” 

“They are behind,” he answered, and fear 
was again overspreading his fat face. ‘We 
caught a glimpse of them as we mounted the 
last hill.” 


.voice shouting to us a command to stay. 


“You caught a glimpse of whom?” quoth I. 

“Why, of the Borgia soldiers.” 

* Animal,” I answered him, “‘what have we 
to do with them? They may have mistaken 
us for some party of which they are in pur- 
suit. But since we are not that party, let 
your jaded beasts travel at a more reason- 
able speed. We do not wish to have the air 
of fugitives.” 

He understood me, and I was obeyed. For 
a half-hour we rode at a more gentle pace. 
That was about the time they took to come 
up with us, still a league or so from Fab- 
riano. We heard their cantering hoofs crush- 
ing the snow, and then a loud imperious 


Instantly we brought up in unconcerned 
obedience, and they thundered alongside with 
cries of triumph at having run their prey to 
earth. 

I cast aside my hat, and thrust my motleyed 
head through the curtains with a jangle of 
bells, to inquire into the reason of this halt. 
Whom my appearance astounded the more— 





whether the lacqueys of Santafior, or the 
Borgia men-at-arms that now encircled us—I | 
cannot guess. But in the crowd of faces that | 
confronted me there was not one but wore a | 
look of deep amazement. | 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for January) | 
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| By the Compass | 
(Concluded from page 48) | 











“But, trees or no trees, if this map is right 
the gold should be here,” protested Henry 
petulantly. 

‘Probably dug up a century or two ago, if 
it ever was here,” objected the other. 

Then, as the watchers gazed through the 
gathering twilight at the angered searchers, 
to their astonishment Henry violently snatched 
Blackbeard’s map from the hands of the sur- 
veyor, and with an oath tore it across once, 
twice, then repeatedly, and flung the many 
fragments from h’m in a rage. 

Miss Custis gave an involuntary groan as she 
saw the pieces scattered upon the newly. dug 
earth. Tears sprang into her eyes at this ruth- 
less piece of vandalism. Her hope went flutter- 
ing to the ground with the scraps of the old 
drawing. Bill’s fists clenched. Aga'n he felt 
cheated of ever getting a peep at Blackbeard’s 
hidden wealth. He started forward as if to 
vather the remnants of the old chart, when 
Dr. Wilmot laid a restraining hand upon him 
and signalled for silence. 

The stars were making their appearance in 
the sky above. The melancholy of the half- 
night in the pine woods fitted well the gloomy 
mood of both parties of treasure hunters. 
That is, all except Dr. Wilmot. He was merely 
thinking. He smiled as he noted the colored 
man, anxious to get out of the dismal forest 
before night fall, left the tools beside the aban- 
doned diggings. Henry and the surveyor 
busily growling to each other, appeared not to 
notice the dereliction. 

\s soon as the sounds of the retreating trio 
had died out, Dr. Wilmot, followed by Bill 
ind Miss Custis, hurried toward the abandoned 
hole. Bill watched Dr. Wilmot apparently 
verify his idea of directions by the pole star 
and then start carefully pacing off some meas- 
urement toward the fence dividing Henry’s 
property from that of Miss Custis. Suddenly, 
he stopped, looked around, and then called to 
Bill to bring the tools. 

With a pick in one hand and a spade in the 
other, Bill came running to him. Miss Custis 
followed, puzzled at the Doctor’s apparently 
strange behavior. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked in a 
perplexed tone. 

‘Dig for treasure,” Dr. Wilmot answered 
dryly. 

‘But how do you know where to dig? The 
map is destroyed and you haven’t followed the 
instructions on it?” 

“Your Cousin Henry did, and I’m relying on 
his having done a good job of it,” replied the 
scientist swinging the pick and bringing it 
down in the sandy soil. 

“How is that?” inquired the mystified girl 
insistently. , 

Dr. Wilmot saw Bill was ready to help with 
the spade and marked a place for him to begin 
digging. Taking off his own coat, and taking 
from his pocket an electric flash light, he handed 
t to Miss Custis. 

““We may need the light when we strike the 
chest,” he said. 

. But how can you hope to locate the treasure 
with neither map nor instruments to go by, 
when Cousin Henry failed with both?” Miss 
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Custis doubted, and Bill paused with his spade 
unemptied as he waited the answer. 

I am using the map he had and the com- 
pass reading he made,” replied the Doctor. 
“Your Cousin Henry may have been right but 
for one thing.” 

“What is that?” Miss Custis eagerly asked. 

“The compass needle does not now point 
the same way it did at this place when Black- 
beard buried his gold in 1718,” declared the 
Doctor 

“Why, I thought the compass needle always 
pointed true north!” Miss Custis exclaimed. 

“No. my dear young lady,” explained Doc- 
tor Wilmot, between strokes with the pick. 
“Tt is the exception and not the rule for it to 
point exactly north. It does not point to that 
spot we call the north pole, but to a great area 
called the magnetic north pole up in bleak 
Baffin Land several hundred miles from the 
north pole. The magnetic pole wanders 
around quite a bit, so that compass needles all 
over the earth vary from day to day and place 
to place. While in some places the compass 
points true north, in others the needle may’ 
point twenty or even thirty or more degrees 
east or west of North. 

“For instance, right here the latest charts 
indicate that the compass points about two 
degrees east of north. Maps made in 1700 or 
close to the time of old Blackbeard show that 
the compass here pointed three degrees east of 
north.” 

“T should think that would cause a lot of 
trouble to people relying on the compass,” 
Miss Custis remarked. 

“Tt certainly does,” agreed Dr. Wilmot, 
“but there is a specially built ship called the 
Carnegie which has saved ships a lot of trouble 
by visiting all the seas in the world to find 
what the compass variations are in different 
places. On land the government is continu- 
ally checking up on the changes. Some day 
they may figure out—” 

Just then Dr. Wilmot’s pick struck some- 
thing hard. ‘Flash the light, Miss Custis,’’ 
he cried, dropping the pick and grabbing the 
spade from Bill. 

As he raked the earth away with the spade, 
the iron bound corner of a long-buried chest 
appeared in the circle of light. Bill and Dr 
Wilmot worked feverishly for a time. They 
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soon saw, however, that the chest was firmly | 


imbedded in the earth, and that digging it 
out would be a long job. Their arms and backs 
began to ache with the unaccustomed exercise, 
so they settled down to a more deliberate pace. 

‘“*T don’t yet understand how you knew where 
to dig,’”’” Miss Custis remarked to Dr. Wilmot 
in an effort to break the strain of the long 
wait. 

“As I explained to you,” replied the Doctor, 
“when Blackbeard buried this chest one-half 
mile north by the compass from the place 
marked on the map, the compass pointed 


three degrees east of true north. Now it 
points two degrees east of North. Knowing 


the distance from the starting point and the 
angle, it was a simple mathematical problem 
to figure roughly the distance the treasure 





was from where your Cousin Henry had dug 
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at the north star like that,” laughed Henry. m ” 

|“You need not worry about that fence not |] Name..c..secccsesesseesssescsssessecseseeees 
running true north, the line was laid out : 

strictly according to the compass.” BRRI.. .ccccesese saleassebiacecccsencsnasaes 


‘The compass as it points now or as it 
| pointed back in Blackbeard’s time?” Dr. Wil- 
mot asked sarcastically, referring to Henry’s 
failure to locate the treasure. 

«Just as it points today,” declared Henry 

“Allowing for it being slightly off true?” 
questioned the Doctor. 

“No, just exactly according to the way the 
needle pointed, and there wasn’t anything the 


MR cdo tcc danctndeuncaseceeas IK cis cindnats 

















Everybc d 
| matter with the compass either,” insisted Ym 49; 1S Play) ig Jaxonette 
Henry. 
“That being the case, the line should run ] 
about a hundred feet further west at this : any tuna yo yet ou j 
| point according to my calculations; that would qucity., Ampouns ae orenie. ae eae 


FREE SEND ? WEY. our name and ad- 
dress. On arriv: mr and few 


just about put the treasure on Miss Custis’ 
side of the boundary,” Dr. Wilmot smiled with 
satisfaction. 

| ‘What do you mean?” asked Henry. 

| “Simply that if this line were laid off accord- 
| ing to the compass without making a correction 
| for the error at this place, your line runs two 
| degrees east of true north. You have made the 
| error that has been made thousands of times 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Factory 










AA Styler(OlorrSizes 


are offered for your 
choice in the famous line 
of Ranger Bicycles. 
Roadsters, Racers, _Motor- 
bikes, Camelbacks, . Double- 
bars, Sports, Juveniles—Girl's 
and Ladies’ Models tgo! 


Always the best gif€for Christ - 
mas, Graduation a Birthday! 


00 No extravagant selling ex- 

Save s|0 ie (0s, Q ~ pemses are added to the cost 

%of your Ranger. Our 

famous 35 year old sdleq plan—Factory-direct-to- 

Rider, saves you big fey on your bicycle. In 

407 large cities we have ial Factory Distributors. 

If there is one in your toWp we will send you a letter 

of introduction to him witMyour catalog. If not, we 
ship direct express pre} from the Factory. 


Rangers 


If not convenient to’pay c 
at once if desired and you can 
enjoy it—only $5 a month! 

In addition to the World Fam 
manufacture the pop 
models. Splendid 
On the plan of putc! nient for you, 
Mead Bicycles will ¢ve you man¥-@ollars in first 
cost and give years afrouble-free satis factory service. 

ou.a month, 
0 days, to try 


Tria 
and test the 


selection. If you da@.not then 
know it to be the LY one for you—then return 
it at our expense agg your trial will not cost you a 
penny. Do business direct with the makers of 
Ranger—Pathfinder—Crusader bicycles on our 
Square Deal Plan that has given us more than a 
million satisfied customers in all parts of the world. 


Tires Sundries Parts 


In our big free Ranger Catalog, which pictures 
all bicycles in large size and in the actual col- 
ors (the handsomest bicycle catalog in the world) 

we also illustrate and descri 













in full we will ship 
y as you ride and 


Rangers, we also 
r and Crusader 
erate cost. 







We will allow 







Girls’ hundreds of tires, saddles, pedals, 
and lamps, horns, carriers, chains, 
Ladies’ coaster brakes, built-up wheels, 
Models etc., etc., that will fit any bi- 


cycle. Share with us (at our 
wonderful low Factory 
Prices) in the big sav- 
ings which we make in the 
purchase and manufacture 
of these items of stan- 
dard guaranteed quality. 


Send No Money 


On a postal or letter 
simply ask for the big free 
Ranger Catalog, Factory 
Prices. Thirty Day Free 
Trial Plan and Easy Pay- 
ment Terms. You can be 
riding the Ranger of your 
choice in a few days. 
it now. 


Cycle Company 
Dept.B-16 Chicago 


Write 
loday! 
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B | you saw it.” 


all over the country, instead of checking it up 
by the stars or making allowance for the known 
variation in the compass.” 

“That’s all right; move on,” said Henry, 
beginning to show fear. 

“We are not going anywhere,” announced 
Dr. Wilmot. ‘The gold lies on Miss Custis’ 
property and belongs to her. We intend to 
stay right here, and I don’t think you will risk 
murder to prevent us.” 

“Funny thing,” Dr. Wilmot said to Bill 
some time later, as they were talking over the 
case of Blackbeard’s treasure, “that light from 
the Pole Star which you so luckily noticed that 
night just in time to save the treasure for Miss 
Cust’s may have started to you soon after 
Blackbeard buried his gold. The Pole Star is 
so far away that its light traveling at 186,000 
miles a second takes about two hundred years 
to reach the earth.” 














Why-l-Subscribed 
Contest 
\ (Concluded from page 32) i 











I send it to some of my friends who can’t afford 
to take it, and they all like it so well they can’t 
do without it. Well, here we are; wait a minute 
while I go and get it. 

Bob: ‘All right, hurry up.” 

Jack: “Here it is; take a look at it.” 

Bob: “Oh, boy, that sure is a dandy; look 
at those stories and articles on camping and 
pictures and everything. You win; we’re 
going to stay home and read to-night.” 

Jack: “I knew you’d say that as soon as 


Bob: “And say, Jack, I'll tell you what 
I’m going to do; I’m going home and borrow 
the money and subscribe for the Boys LIFE 
right now, the same as any other real fellow 
would do.” 





What the World 
is Doing 
(Concluded from page 17) 








we arbitrate on all questions? That is the 
real issue. For instance, can we let the In- 
ternational Court at The Hague or the Council 
of the League of Nations decide whether there 
shall be Asiatic immigration into California? 
Peace is a great objective. But if we are to 
have it, we must set our brains to work and 
think the thing out with patient care. 





National Council 
Official News 


(Concluded from page 29 














St. Latrobe, Pa.; Hyde Robert, 1729 Grand 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; Jones, Malcom, 
Maple & Belt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Jud- 
kins, Howard K., Box 255, Corcoran, 
Calif.; Masaru Kanemori, Rotary Troop 2, 
Hilo, Hawaii; Kellenberger, Prenton, 2713 
North Prairie Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Keer, 
Charles Warren, 1202 Luttrell St., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Lange, Paul G., 817 Rower City Park, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Lariner, Robert B., R.F.D. 5 
Sparta Rd., St. Joseph, Mo.; Leutwiler, Lester. 
511 West Green St., Urbana, IIl.; Lewis, 
Charles R., 15 Walnut Ave., Wyoming, Ohio; 
Lubeck, Alexander, 1044 Summit Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Ludlam, Kennedy R., 4 East 88th 
St., New York City; Lund, Harold C., Fisher 
ville, Mass.; Maki, William, 1487 East 7th St. 
N., Portland, Ore.; Maunder, Robert L., 1020 
North Corona St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The Third International Conference 

OLLOWING the Jamboree, the third In- 

ternational Conference, was held in Copen- 
hagen. The Boy Scouts of America was repre- 
sented by Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, Interna- 
tional Commissioner and Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, by Mr. Mil- 
ton A. McRae, member of the Executive 


Board, Dr. George J. Fisher, Deputy Chief 
Scout Executive, and Mr. William Wessel,] / 


Scoutmaster of the Jamboree Troop. 

Mr. Schiff gave a dinner to the Internationa] 
Committee on the night preceding the Conven- 
tion, and during the meetings several interesting 
functions were held, among them a reception 
by Count and Countess Moltke, the King and 
Queen of Denmark, Mr. Christian Holm, 
Chairman of the Danish National Committee, 
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Wherner it’s tennis or basketball — football 
or baseball —nearly all sports depend to some 
extent on the product of one tree! 


That is the rubber tree. 


Without rubber many games would have 
to be played quite differently—or not at all. 


Rubber is made from latex—a milky-white 
fluid that oozes from the bark of the rubber 
tree. Rubber trees are now grown in well- 
tended plantations and the trees are “tapped” 
nearly every day the year round. 


The largest rubber orchard in,the world is 
owned by the makers of Keds In it is pro- 
duced today some of the finesfrubber known. 


This is the rubber that g@es into Keds. It 
gives to the Keds sole a lightness and spring 
that ordinary rubbeg 
plains why Keds solgs 
so long—and why Ke 
by which all canva 
judged. 















fe so tough and wear 
gtoday set the standard 
rubber-soled shoes are 


KeEps vary in price accordi 
grade, size and style—fro 
to $4.50. 

It is important to reg 
that Keds are made on 
United States Rubber @ 
And every Keds sh 
name Keds on it.f 


“shoe can give real Keds service. 
% Our Keds Hand-book for Boys 
pniains rules for basketball and 
wendball, as well as interesting in- 
S@mation on camping and dozens 

yg Sent free if you 
ress Dept. 7301790 Broadway, 
York City. 
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A Keds oxford—designed for 
general wear as well as for sports. 














An athletic-trim Keds model 
with the popular lace-to-toe fea- 
ture. Athletic-trims also come in 
lace-to-instep style, and with 
black, brown or grey trim. 


Keds 


Trademarx Keg. U.S. Fat. Off. 





ithout this tree modern 
athletics would be impossible 





THEY ARE NOT KEDS UNLESS THE NAME KEDS IS ON THE SHOE 
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A gift worth while 
the Plumb Offiéial Scout Axe 


What better gift could you ask. 
Glossy red handle and gleaming 
black head—all ready for work or 
play. 

Every scout should have a Plumb 
Official Scout Axe. Only in a 
Plumb can you get the wonderful 
Take-up dgé@ which keeps the 
black head tight on the red handle. 


Sheath is furnished to carry axe on belt 
when hiking. 

Perhaps Dad doesn’t know what you’d 
like. Suggest to him a Plumb Scout Axe. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 














At hardware stores. 
With leather sheath, 
$1.80; with infantry 
sheath, $1.65 (except in 
Far West and Canada) 


























OFF OUR LOAD AND 
LOAD OFF YOUR CHEST 


<> -—_—__-- 


A CHEST 
TAKE A 


TAKE 
YOU’LL 


By /earrying wherever you go an 


ULSTER 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KNIFE 
You'll be ready for anything with this “*ma 


1s of America 


Large Size 


47553 L 5 
$1.50 


Approved and Licensed by Boy Scg 





Medium Size 
47488 L5 


$1.50 


Special Two 
Blade Knife 
243 L5 


$1.00 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS 
ULSTER KNIFE CO., Trade Mark 
ELLEN VILLE -i- 

















tools in one” 


N. Y., U.S. A. 




















and a closing banquet at which Mr. Schiff, on 
behalf of the Boy Scouts of America, presented 
tothe International Committee a stand of 
gs representing all the nations in the Inter- 
ational Organization. ‘Two representatives 
of the League of Nations and i. - the 
World’s Committee of the Y. M. C. A. were 
present. Sir Robert opened and pot the 
conference and called upon members of the 
International Committee to preside at sepa- 
rate sessions. Mr. McRae presided when the 
discussion on exchange of scouting articles and 
cuts was up and Mr. Schiff presided at the busi- 
ness session. Mr. Schiff presented an excellent 
paper on protecting scout insignia 1 and stand- 
ardizing scout supplies, giving America’s ex- 
perience in this regard. Quoting Mr. Schiff, 
“It was very worth while . . . because it 
brought together representatives from 33 
different countries meeting with a common 
purpose and ge tting acquainted with each 
other, thus securing a better understanding of 
each other’s point of view.” The Conference 
passed the following resolutions: 

“The Conference suggests that all official 
publications shall be interchangeable when 
there is no copyright, and with an indication 
of the source, with the right of free translation 
by the different Associations of the world of 
any article of their contents and of free use of 
their cuts. Moreover, the Conference suggests 
that a printed international collection be made 
of all kinds of music, songs, and yells. 

“The Conference suggests to all Boy Scout 
Associations in the world that they should 
consider the desirability of troops choosing for 
themselves patrons from among the great 
men or women of history, and thus promote 
civic education of the youth in the spirit of the 
highest human ideals as conceived and realized 
by this or that particular race. 

“Resolved that an effort be made in all coun- 
tries where Scouting is organized, to prevent 
or combat any unauthorized use of scout titles, 
uniforms, badges or insignia, and likewise all 
attempts to exploit the popular interest in 
scouting apart from the official purposes of the 
respective scout organizations. 

“Resolved that scout officials be requested 
to consult with the scout organization of a 
foreign country, before accepting invitations 
to make public addresses or to write for pub- 
lication in such foreign country on subjects 
involving an interpretation of Scouting or of 
its organization or methods of procedure, so 
as to avoid any possibility of friction or of 
embarrassment. 

“The Boy Scouts International Conference 
declares that the Boy Scout Movement is a 
movement of national,:international and uni- 
versal character, the object of which is to en- 
dow each separate nation and the whole world 
with a youth which is physically, morally and 
spiritually strong. 

“Tt is national in that it aims through na- 
tional organizations at endowing every nation 
with useful and healthy citizens. 

“Tt is international in that it recognizes no 
national barrier in the comradeship of the 
scouts. 

“Tt is universal in that it insists upon uni- 
versal fraternity between all scouts of every 
nation, class or creed. 

“The Scout Movement has no tendency to 
weaken but, on the contrary, to strengthen 
individual religious belief. The Scout Law 
requires that a scout shall truly and sincerely 
practice his religion, and the policy y of the move- 
ment forbids any kind of sectarian propaganda 
at mixed gatherings. 

“The Conference, after having heard the 


| speech of Dr. Nitobe, representing the League 


of Nations, instructs the International Bureau 
to consider the establishment of relations with 
the advisory committee for boy scouts, girl 
guides and youth movements of the secretariat 
of the League of Nations, in order to draw up 
a program for mutual co-operation. 

“That this Conference reasserts and empha- 
sizes the non-military character of the Boy 
Scout Movement. 

“The aims and ideals of the movement are 
directed toward the development of a spirit 
of harmony and good-will between individuals 
and between nations. 

“That this Conference desires to emphasize 
that in pursuance of the main object of the 
International Bureau, applications from na- 
tional Boy Scout organizations for registration 
are not only welcomed but cordially invited. 


| That to preserve the essential unity of the 


Boy Scout Movement and to ensure that the 
world movement shall have as its unalterable 
foundation the recognition of scout brother- 
hood, regardless of race, creed or class, certain 
conditions are essential. 

“That it is the sense of this Conference that 
the International Committee in adjudicating 
on application for registration apart from com- 
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Look for the name 
onto Wheel 


When you get your coaster-wagon be 
sure it has ““Auto-Wheel Coaster’ painted 
on the sides. Don’t be misled for there are 
plenty of cheap imitations but none that 
equals the Auto-Wheel in design, service or 
speed. 

Lots of boys who have just ordinary coast- 
ers now wish they had Auto-Wheels. So 
tear out this ad—hand it to your dad or 
mother and tell them to insist on getting an 
Auto-Wheel—just as illustrated above. 

Only an Auto-Wheel will stand good hard 
play day in and day out. We put our name 
on every wagon we make, so see that you 
get an Auto-Wheel, 


It Means Quality— 
Not Just a Coaster 


Built of seasoned ash by trained mechanics. 
Just the kind of wagon you want. 

Write for Catalog which 
shows all models of the 
Auto-Wheel Coaster and 
the Auto-Cart, the Auto- 
Wheel’s junior companion 
for your little brother and 
sister. Send the names and 
addresses of three coaster 
wagon dealers in your 
town, telling which ones 
sell the Auto-Wheel, and we 
will give you a year’s sub- 
scription FREE to the 
“ Auto- Wheel Spokes- 
man,” a dandy magazine 
for boys like you. 


AUTO-WHEEL COASTER CO., 
North Tonawanda, | N. Ah a 


AMERICAN BOY SCROLL SAW 
It’s Easy to Build Things When You Use This Saw 


You will like its sturdy, mechanically correct | conatraect he ions the 
ease of operation; the smooth, absolutely square cut, 3 fibre, 
a weed up to 1 and metal up vee Pn thie k N rn al tool 

ur radio sets, eonanern. cabin: experimental work 
ond lots oft useful things around the house, a, An ideal Xmas gift. 


IT’S A REGU- 
LAR TOOL 


And the Price 
Is Right 


ze eet ee de 





Inc. 













our 
— piainiy on "this 
an 
mail to 


Delta 
Specialty 
Co. 


858 Third Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


















OY RANGERS 822 
Of America YEARS 


A National Organization based on 


INDIAN LORE 


Complete Supply Dept. Local Charter Fee 
$2. 4th Edition Handbook, 50c. Magazine 
$1 a year. Ranger’s Dues 50c a year, in- 
cluding the magazine. 














NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
10 West 23rd St., New York 


You can be quickly cured, if “you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cent; for F pepo too «n stammering and 

stuttering, *‘Its Cause and Cure.’ It tells howl 

cured myself after stammer ng 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7414 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. 11 St., Indianapolis. 








PPHT and Fly Model 


Build your own 3 ft. Model Aeroplane; 
make trial flights and learn the princi: 
oy 4 Aeronautics. JDEAL Scale 


he plans for 
e a e.. to build. 
a ct eh hots Training P 

al Seaplane: esr rth Milita ory treet bey: 

; Curtiss ractor 
Nieuport or Taube Monopianes Cecil Peoli Racer— 
25c each, po: = 
Catalogue of IDEAL Model aaree lanes and Supplies Se pp. 


Ideal Aigslane Sup-ly C-., 40814 West Broadway, New York 


PLANS»*»° INSTRUCTIONS 25° 


December 
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Gee Fellows! 


See what I got 
for 
Christmas 





Look 


Some bike! how it’s 
made,some class to the finish, 
and talk about speed, say you 
just touch the pedal and you 
think the bike will never stop. 
Sure is built for speed and 
good looks. 


In the building of our bicycles we give 
the best of material and workmanship. 
They are built by men who are masters 
of their craft, men who have made 
bicycles for years and in the world’s 
largest, exclusive bicycle factory. 


The frames are well reinforced at all 
joints. Perfect adjustment and thor- 
ough alignment of all parts reduces 
pedal exertion to the minimum. The 
finishes are in maroon, blue, green or 
black with white head and we also 
have a special white finish for all 
models. 


Our bicycles come with New Departure 
or Morrow brakes, Fisk tires and drop 
side guards. 


They are sturdy, durable and depend- 
able. A practical bicycle for every boy, 
a bicycle every boy will be proud of. 


They come in three lines: 


America, Crown 
and 


Réading Standard 





Sold by bicycle dealers everywhere. 
Catalogue mailodon request. 


The Great Western Mfg. Company 


Indiana 


La Porte 
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pliance with ordinary conditions should in so 
far as possible insist: 

(a) That where more than one organization 
exists there shall be a federation based on the 
common scout objective. 

(b) That there should be no discrimination 
as to admission to membership to fellow sub- 
jects or citizens for any reason of race, creed 
| or politics.” 


That 1925 Boy Scout Diary 
AVE you a copy of the 1925 Boy Scout 
Diary? If not, you are missing some- 
thing big. Some one grew lyrical on the sub- 
ject, and composed the verse that follows: 





A Scout without a Diary is like 

A car without its wheels, 

\ cold without a handkerchief, 

A Scout without his meals. 

A SCOUT without a DIARY!!! 
WHAT! you haven’t one, you say? 
OH GOSH! don’t be a dumbbell, 
Go GET ONE, RUSH TO-DAY! 

The 1925 Diary contains all the fundamen- 
tals of Scouting and also the things every scout 
should know. Of course there is ample space 
for you to record daily events in your life, 
which in a few years will be history. It fits 
your pocket, and better still, your pocketbook. 
Fifteen cents a copy. 


Awarded Scholarship 


HE New York State College of Forestry, 

Syracuse University, has awarded to Eagle 
Scout Lawrence H. Parsons of Batavia, N. Y., 
its National Boy Scout Scholarship which 
covers a four-year course at the College. 

“Parsons has been a leader on Boy Scout 
activities in his home city while attending and 
gaining high scholastic prominence in schools 
| there,” states a report from the College. Only 
| Eagle Scouts are eligible for the forestry 
| scholarship. 
| Outdoor life, camping, nature study, and 
associated interests connected with scouting 
| activities led to his choice of forestry as his 
future profession, the boy states. 
| 


Official Phonograph Records 
| AT LAST! Real Boy Scout records for 
your phonograph! They are put out by 
the American Record Manufacturing Com- 
| pany, Framingham, Mass., manufacturers of 
| the Lincoln record, who have been exclusively 
licensed by the National Council, Boy Scouts 





| 


| over a period of years. 


| 

| of America, to carry out a program of release | 
| ; 

| 

| 

| 


The records are songs from the Boy Scout 
Song Book and include the ones ycu like best 





| 
| 


| 


“Old Zip Coon” and “Bow-wow” on one; | 
“Sing Another Song” and ‘Three Geed Turns” | 


on enother; and a double-faced record of Bugle 
Calls. 
these records from the Supply Departmert if 
he can (they are only soc each), because they 
| will bring to homes the country over the joy of 
Boy Scout songs, dialogues, and campfire enter 
tainments and also because the phonograph 
record in the development of the present plan 
fiers a contribution to scouting’s work of 
haracter building and citizenship training. 
Changes in Requirements 
T THE meeting of the Executive Board, 
the following changes were made in the 
tenderfoot, second and first class requirements. 
as recommended by the Committee on Badges, 
| Awards and Scout Requirements: 


I want to urge every Boy Sc ut to get | 


| Second Class Requirement No. 9, which reads: 


“Earn and deposit at least $1.00 in a public | 


| bank (Liberty Loan subscriptions and War 
Savings certificates are accepted, also pre 
miums paid on life insurance if earned).”’ 
be amended to read: 
“Earn and deposit at least $1.00 in a public 
bank (premiums paid on life insurance are 
accepted if earned).” 

First Class Requirement No. 2, which reacs: 
‘Earn and deposit at least $2.00 in a public 
bank (Liberty Loan subscriptions and War 
savings certificates are accepted, also pri 
miums paid on life insurance if earned).” 

be changed to read: 
“Earn and deposit at least $2.00 in a public 
bank (premiums paid on life insurance are ac 
cepted if earned).” 

Requirement 2 of the Tenderfoot Tests, which 

reads: 

“Know the composition and history of the 
National Flag and the customary forms of 
respect due to it.” 
| be amended as follows: 
“Know the composition and history of The 
Flag of the United States of America and the 
customary forms of respect due to it.” 
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Nature’s Rogues Gallery No. 6 


THE WEASEL — One of the most ferocious 
little beasts alive. Kills from sheer lust, for 
slaughter. Willunhesitatingly attack animals 
many times its size. Destroys quail, ptarmi- 
gan, grouse, rabbits and ducks. Causes ap- 
palling devastation among domestic fowl, 
sometimes killing as many as thirty in a 
single night. 


A sure way tofbring 


own, naturg’s thieves 
—a,sharp-shoo Mig .22 rifle 


HERE are over thgty-relentless 
birds and Peasts fiat prey upo 
our crops anf usefuffwild fife. Stg 
this destrucion wij your Savg@ayr 
Sporter. Ys 
In this trip littlf rifle yo hg 
shots alwagg rea@y—and a 
gliding bol@@ctiongthat willife 
up quickl fre d @rely. y 


Weasel tras — 
two-fifths al size. 


Penerations for its accuracy, strength 
© and fairyprice. It’s just the same with 
all the gtevens rifles—every barrel is 
rifled Zo less than a thousandth of an 
j inc accuracy—every part is made 
Fsix to geand years of wear and tear in 

Both Ccgfstant use. 

them o matter what you want to shoot 
hs for #0 matter what you want to pay — 
accuracy at’s the Sport iddigf’ You will find a Savage or Stevens .22 
name—fosil’s buil with « eo fi that will be just what you’re looking 
features a military rifi@etog@ffmot for. Write us today to send you an 
straight. , illustrated catalog describing the 
Just te “4 Savage and Stevens lines. 


this trim SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
bit of w Dept. 15, Utica, N. Y. 


and truef 
— J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
For Dept. 65, Chicopee Falls, Mass. Cae 
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Not an extra 
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i le beauty, 
ght anyw 
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Steve 


24 inch ta Edov ' 
rifle, .22 shomf, .25 g 
.32 long : 


* Fav@itie 







22 long a 
yens and ite 
A real 
erations. 


ding tax, 











favorite forgh 
Retail pridy i 
$3.75. 






The Savage Sporter 


Bolt action repeating rifle, round 
blued barrel, genuine American 
walnut stock, varnish finish, pistoi 


grip, interchangeable magazine. 
Ideal for all kinds of small and 
medium game. 

Model 23A_ .22 cal. $19.50 
Model 23B_ .25-20 cal. 23.50 
Model 23C_ .32-20 cal. 23.50 


SAVAGE 
STEVENS 
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A Real Scout 
Christmas Gift 


A real Scout Christmas &ift, 
something that your pal or your 
Scoutmaster places among the 
treasures of his pack, or carries on 
his person, something that he 
uses on his hikes and in his camp, 
that’s the real Christmas gift for 


remembrance sake. 


in tne great Boy Scout family, 
every article of real Scout equip- 
ment recalls the open wood, the 
camp fire, boon companionship, 
adventure, romance, great heart- 
edness and all the vigor and lusti- 
hood that strong agile bodies and 
keen minds working ‘under the 
same great Oathand Law, can give. 
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San Francisco Service Station: 604 Mission Street 
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Tne Best of Gifts 





Official Scout Axes 


For self-reliance and general ‘‘Be Pre- 
paredness’’ the Official Scout Axes are 
unequalled. Beautiful, serviceable, in- 
valuable tools for real Scouting Life. 


No. 1510. The ‘‘Plumb”’ official Scout 
axe and sheath. One piece solid steel, hand 
forged, red handle, black head, with patented 
Plumb take-up wedge to keep handle tight. 
Complete with sheath; state whether canvas 





Official Scout Knives 


You can judge, fairly accurately, a man 
or a boy by the knife he carries. A 
capable man or boy carries a capable 
knife—well put together—with the best 
of steel, a handle that doesn’t crack and 
peel off, and extras in the way of a 
screw driver, a bottle and can opener, 
a punching tool, and a shackle to hang 
it on the belt. A Scout’s all ’round best 


friend. 
or leather is wanted. Price, prepaid, $1.80 
No. 1496. Official Scout Knife (Remington i 4 si $ 
Make) and No. 1507. ‘‘Collins’’ make official Scout 
Axe and sheath. The U.S. Bureau of Stand- 


No. 1502. Official Scout Knife (Ulster Brand) ards says it is all that could be desired. Com- 
make wonderful presents to give or to receive. plete with sheath; state whether canvas or 


Price, prepaid, $1.50 leather is wanted. Price, prepaid, $1.80 


Unique Scout Christmas Cards with Scout Holiday Greetings 
No. 3194. Scout Christmas Cards in sets of 10 with appropriate designs, 
colors and holiday greetings—10 in a set. 25c a set 
No. 3193. New Scout Christmas Card in envelope with beautiful illustration, on quality 
stock, prepared for personal greetings. Price 10c each 
The Mackinaw—No. 564. Mackinaw Island in the straits between Lakes Huron and Michigan. 
Cold as the Arctic and windy as the cave of old Boreas himself. But they made a garment to 
laugh at the cold and the wind and called it a Mackinaw. All wool, very heavy Melton cloth, 
Khaki color, roll collar, two big pockets, and snug waist belt. It has warmth and wear in it 
and makes you look and feel great. For winter scouting and all around general wear. A 
Christmas gift de luxe. Sizes 12 to 18 years. Shipping weight 4 lbs. Price, Prepaid, $7.50 
Knit Khaki Wool Cap—No. 665. Your hands have more interesting work to do than rubbing 
frost-nipped ears in zero weather. Being comfortable in the face of discomfort is the greatest 
feeling in the world. The Knit Khaki Wool Cap is just right for the winter hike or the 
skiing party, pulls over ears and back of neck. Price, prepaid, $1.00 


Boy Scouts of America 


National Supply Service New York 
Chicago Service Station: 37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Re ady for Your ‘Tree 


No. 320. Scout Insignia Jewelry Set. Ster- 
ling silver scarf pin, cuff links and tie clasp; 
oxidized finish, each die-stamped with first- 
class emblem. $1.00 
No. 321. Sterling Silver Ring. Seal ring 
bearing first-class emblem, oxidized finish. 85c 
No. 322. Gold-Filled Ring. Same as the 
preceding, but heavy 10 kt. gold-filled. $1.00 
No. 323. Solid Gold Ring. Same design as 
preceding, but 10kt. solid gold. $5.00 
No. 324. Sterling Silver Lapel Button. 
Matches jewelry set and ring. 25c 
(Jewelry postage prepaid) 
As the Scout grows experienced one of his 
proudest possessions is 
No. 1207. Magnetic Compass. Luminous; 
can be read in the dark. Bar needle, 134 
in. diameter, with case. Prepaid, $1.25 


Scout Watches 


No. 1380. Nickel ‘‘Daynite’’ Strap Watch. 
7 jeweled lever movement, in soft leather 
strap, remarkable value over watches ex- 
tensively advertised. Prepaid, $6.00 
No. 1379. Sterling Silver ‘‘Daynite’’ Strap 
Watch. 15-jeweled lever movement, with 
leather strap. Useful day or night. Swiss 
movement. Prepaid, $12.50 
The Bugler is the important figure wher- 
ever Scouts gather. 


No. 1065. Boy Scout Bugle. Standard U.S. 
Army Bugle. Key of G—tuning slide to F. 


200 Fifth Avenue 


San Francisco Service Station: 604 Mission Street 


Mouthpiece attached with chain. Shipping 
weight 214 Ibs. $3.50 


No. 1227. Elmwood Fire-making Set. 
Probably the most typical and interesting 
of all Scout equipment. Bow with leather 
thong, a drill and drill socket, notched fire 
board and package of tinder. 

Price, prepaid, $1.00 


No. 1532. Yucca Wood Set. World’s 
record for fire-making with one of these sets 
is 7'/; seconds. What’s your time? 

Price, prepaid, $1.10 


A great and glorious feeling to find dry 
matches after an unexpected soaking 


No. 1437. Waterproof Match Box. Made 
of seamless brass the size of a two-inch shell. 
Holds supply of enough matches for several 
days. Water, water, everywhere except in 
the Match Box. Prepaid, 55c 


Scouts are famous in emergencies. What 
a thrill when the matches are gone and 
you save the day with 


No. 1505. Flint and Steel Set. For fire- 
making. Piece of vanadium steel and piece of 
quartz in Khaki case with extra pocket for 
tinder. ° Price, prepaid, $1.00 


No. 1212. Boy Scout Field Glasses. Great 
for }signalling, and study of animals and 
birds. Tan leather mounting, dull finish. 
Tan case with shoulder straps. Shipping 
weight 2 lbs. . $6.50 


Boy Scouts of America 


National Supply Service 


For Remembrance Sake 

Our gifts to each other are an- 
other and better way of saying 
“Remember me during the days 
to come.” 

Here are a few suggestions. For 
a complete list just ask your 
Scoutmaster about the new Boy 
Scout Catalogue. IT’S JUST 
OUT. SEND FOR ONE! 

Scouts living in the United 
States east of Colorado should 
send their orders to our head- 
quarters, 200 5th Avenue, New 
York City. A shipping service of 
24 hours is maintained. 

Scouts who reside on the West- 
ern Coast or in the Western states 
of California, Washington, Ore- 
g0n, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Idaho and Colorado, may send 
their orders to our _ Service 
Station, 604 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, California. 

To Scouts in the City of Chicago and 
nearby territory, our Service Station at 


37 » South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
assures immediate attention. 


New York 


“Chicago Service Station; 37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ii. 
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Every story is a “feature 


99 in 


the December American Boy 


Most of your favorite authors have 
written stories|for the December 
AMERICAN oO Y—wonderful 
stories you ll enjoy reading 
many times. 

Above are il 
characters in 
liger serial st 
“Quinby and 


and his son w 


















strated the main 
e William Hey- 
ting this month. 


thing happene 
appeared. Mis 
piling up troub 
were like two 
the road—det 
relentless. Nd@ther would 
way to the ot 
evitably, came 
Who was to bl 
“Quinby and S 
There’s a lot 
as well as might 
ing, in this sple 
Another of 
usual articles ap 


You remember h e, about 


teeth? This timeghe g@@s down a 
couple of floors t@ yom stomach. 
“Eating for Succ ‘tells a lot 


besides the results of mixing ice 
cream and dill pickles. 

Here are acouple of hair-raisers. 
Thomson Burtis takes you flying 
with Rusty Farrel—lost over the 
West Virginia wilds with a ton of 
live bombs dangling under the 
wings of his plane. “High Explo- 
sives” is well named. Charles 
Tenney Jackson wrote “Home 
Folks for Christmas.” If you can 
imagine the sensation of towing 
a blazing oil scow loaded with 
dynamite down the Mississippi, 
you will realize the thrills you’re 
in for. : 


Ralph Henry Barbour’s “Christ- 
magi Candles” and Laurie Y. Er- 
skyhe’s “A Christmas Escape” are 
CRiristmas stories with a tremen- 
dbus kick in them—full of aston- 
hing adventures and mystery. 


here are some queer happenings, 









Fas you'll see when you read them. 


We can only tell about one more 
of the many great features in the 
December AMERICAN BOY. That 
is “Anhinga Town,” by Herbert 
Ravenel Sass, illustrated by 
Charles Livingston Bull, who 
writes of his remarkable obser- 
vations of bitds and beasts in 
the wildest forests and swamps ot 
America. You’ll find it mighty 
interesting, whether you make a 
hobby of wild life or not. 

Isn’t that some line-up? Any 
one of these stories might easily 
be the feature of a whole issue! 
But you get all of them together 
in the December AMERICAN BOY. 
Be sure your dealer saves you a 
copys To be surer, send us the 
coupon and keep THE AMERICAN 
BOY coming regularly. 

$2100 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


n@ws-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
@ standing order with your news-dealer. 
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| Og Captured by 
the Gorillas 


| Continued from page 47) 








Og shook his head and smiled. 

“No Lam going to put a spell on the water— 
make it help me,” he said. And then because 
an idea had taken shape in his head he plunged 
his long arms into the water and pushed vio-; 
lently backward with his hands. Then he} 
stopped and watched the result. He saw the | 
water swirl backward where he had pushed it 
and at the same time the log on which they 
crouched seemed to move forward a little 
Again and again he tried, and Ru after watch- 
ing him with interest for some time exclaimed 
quite suddenly. 

“Look, look. It moves,” and then he too 
began to push the water backward with his 
hands, and under their double effort they both 
saw that what actually happened was that 
each time they pushed against the water they 
moved the log forward a little bit. And Og 
all idea of danger forgotten, realized that they 
had made a great discovery. Og grew quite 
excited over their discovery, and in ‘grunted 
sentences he told Ru the thoughts that were 
taking shape in his brain. And Ru, under 
standing, became excited, too. 

“We can make the water take us wherever 
we want to go. Now let us make it take us 
back to our tribe again.” 

“Good; we will go back and tell our people 
of how we have mastered the river,” said Og 
confidently. Then instructing Ru to turn 
around on the log and face upstream, he did 
likewise, and they began to paddle vigorously 
with their hands. But here Og’s confidence in 
their discovery received a serious shock. Al 
though they both paddled hard for a long time, 
still they did not go up-stream. They could 
not make any headway against the current. 
True they did not drift down-stream as fast 
as they had been going, but they did not pro- 
gress against the natural flow of the water. 
He gave over paddling and while the log drifted 
downward with the current again he thought 


hard and long, occasionally experimenting by | 


dipping his hands into the water and pushing 
backward, sometimes with fingers closed and 
sometimes with them spread far apart. And 
gradually he worked out the principal of the 
thing and realized that the broader the surface 
he presented to the water the stronger he could 
make the push against it. And then the ques- 
tion leaped to his mind, why not use sticks 
that were broader and larger even than his 
hand? Then, perhaps, they could even force 
the log against the strength of the river. 

Og became excited again, and to!d Ru of his 
thoughts. And then for the first time they 
both thought of paddling the log to the nearest 
shoré where they could find the sticks Og 
wanted. Together they began dipping their 
hands on either side of the log again, and were 
delighted to find that they could make better 
progress across the current than they could up- 
stream. Hard and long they paddled until 
they worked the log into a backwater in a large 
cove that the current had scooped out of the 
river bank, and here they found that there was 
no flow or force to the water at all and that 
they could paddle their craft in any direction 
they chose to go. They worked their way 
ashore and Og secured the sticks that he 
desired, and for the rest of the afternoon they 
splashed about the cove experimenting with 
their new discovery, and as they experimented 
Og’s brain was busy; busy conceiving the first 
canoe; the first water craft that mankind had 
ever used. 


EAVY purple jungle twilight was coming 
on when they finally grew tired of their 
experimenting and worked the log back to 


| shore again. Then dragging it high on a little 


sandy beach so that it would not float away, 


j maar : 
they prepared to make their night camp, for 


they realized that they had drifted many miles 
from the cliff village. Indeed the river had 
carried them through the entire length of the 
great swamp and beyond into a country that 
Hairy men had never visited before. And it 
was a dangerous country as Og and Ru realized, 
for in the nocturnal chorus that was just com 
mencing in the jungle behind them they could 
hear the roar of the sabre-tooth tiger, the 
scream of the cave leopard, and a score of other 
voices that made the hair on their backs and 
necks bristle involuntarily, even though they 
were not aware of being afraid of any of the 
night prowlers. 

While Og made a fire on the sandy beach 
with his flint fire stones which he always 
carried with him in his tiger-skin pouch, Ru 
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Good Times Waiting 
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rank Holton’s personal and 
climaxing nm in a lifetime of service to 
music-lo em@ea. In just a few interesting 
munutes i fy hidden talent — measures your 
musical Wobligations, no responsibilities — 
thing to your own Satisfaction. 
br booklet brings you appoint- 
ewmcling you to the Talent-Test 
dof any Holton dealer’s studio, 
m home with the aid of a 
Sagf#phone and our copyrighted 
ich the Talent-Test is given. 


ca. 


Frank Holton & Co., Elkhorn, Wis. © H 
Without obligation, I want to determine my talent for | 
the easy-to-learn Holton New Revelation Saxophone. 
(Check below ifinterested in any other instrument.) 


Cornet ( )Trombome ( )Baritone ( )Trumpet ( ) 





Name 





Street Address 








State 





! Town 
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Useful and necessary @&tfit. 
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Vacuum bottle. Guaranteed to 
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Keeping Up With | 
BasKetball | 


(Concluded from page 19) 
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the ball is not always practicable but it should 
be remembered. It is a play that prevents 
a good many passes from being intercepted by 
your opponents. 

“The success of a team is dependent mostly 
upon the strength of its offensive play. Pos- 
session of the ball is about nine-tenths of the 
game. That is one reason why the long-distance 
spectacular shot cannot be recommended except 
under unusual circumstances. The shot is likely 
to fail and the chances are that your side thereby 
loses possession of the ball. 

‘Once a team obtains possession of the ball 
after the toss-up, it should waste no time in 
getting it down the floor to within shooting 
distance. Let me add that this doesn’t mean a 
wild dash down the floor, merely burning up a | 
lot of energy. It means fast and accurate 
passing, hard play coupled with conservation 
of energy. And remember that while concen- 
tration upon the moving ball is a good thing, one 
should also keep the corner of one’s eye peeled 
either to cut for the basket oneself or send an 
accurate pass to a team-mate who is in a better | 
position to do so. 

““As I have said, the success of a team is 
largely dependent on its offence. Yet many 
excellent teams fail through the lack of good 
defensive play. A strong defense is an impor- 
tant factor. I am an adv ocate of the five-man 
method of defense. This means that when one 
team takes the offensive, all five men of the 
opposing team ‘are automatically converted 
into guards. Each player is_ responsible 
throughout the game for guarding his oppo- 
nent. 

“A defensive player cannot accomplish 
much, however, if he devotes his entire atten- | 
tion watching his personal opponent. He 
should keep his eyes on the ball as well and be 
prepared to intercept passes. Furthermore, 
there arise important exceptions to the rule of 
guarding a personal opponent. Now and again 
through force of necessity you see the need of 
shifting with a team-mate and guarding tem- 
porarily his man. This matter of shifting on 
the defense is an important element. And it’s 
just another example of what I said in the | 
beginning: the winning team is the one that 
constantly cooperates and pays a great deal of | 
attention to well-organized team-play. 











A Fish That Growls. 








A fish that growls and meows like a cat is 
found in certain parts of South American, 
African, and Australian waters, and is con- 
sidered by scientists to be in many respects 
the most extraordinary of the denizens of the 
sea. It looks much more like a snake than a 
fish, It possesses lungs and is compelled to 
project its head from the water in order to 
breathe. Lung-fish, as these creatures are 
called, are a link between reptiles and fishes— 
the nearest kin to the original stock from which 
snakes and fishes both sprang, and in the re- 
moter periods these ancestors of theirs were 
scattered over the entire globe. 

It is said that one reason why these strange 
fish have preserved their identity, thousands 
and thousands of years after the extinction of 
their prehistoric ancestors, is that they can 
preserve their existence even through periods of 
long drought. Alligators and their African 
cousins, the crocodiles, are almost the only 
enemies they have to fear except man. 

Their rich salmon-like flesh is highly es- 
teemed by the Indians, who go after them with 
spears. 

In its natural state, the African lung-fish is 
about eighteen inches in length, but when kept 
in aquariums and fed the year round, instead 
of lying dormant for lack of water, this creature 
attains a length of two and a half feet and 
weighs six pounds or more. 

It is a fact that there exist fish which cannot 
swim! A Brazilian species, called the maltha, 
can only crawl, walk, or hop. It possesses a 
long, upturned snout, and resembles to some 
extent a toad. The anterior fins of the maltha 
are quite small and are not of much service in 
the water. They are in reality thin paws that 
are of no use in swimming. 





Did You Know That— 
A grasshopper can spring more than 200 
times its own length? 
About 420 of the islands round the United 
Kingdom are inhabited? 
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Do Animals obey the Ten Commandments 


better than people ? 





That famous guide, that ex- 
perienced pioneer, that big 
man who knows more about 
the outdoors and wild life than 
any other person in the world 
—Ernest Thompson Seton— 
has discovered a marvelous 
thing. He says that every one 
is known 
enforced in the _ wild 


His ab- 
sorbing little book on this 


of the Mosaic Laws 
and 
animal kingdom. 
subject is written from actual 
observation in the woods and 
fields and it contains the most 
direct 


amazing disclosures 


from the pages of his notebook. 





“THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
in the ANIMAL WORLD” 


FREE: 


Ernest Thompson Seton 





Some Hints of the Scope 
of These Big Books 


Vol. 1. Hiking and Canoeing. 

A practical story of traveling through field and stream, 
supplemented with Indian songs, and a background of 
historical events of | eee ring a hundred years ago. This 
volume is Mr. Seto ‘Rolf in the Woods.’ . 


Vol. 2. Animals and Birds. 


The amazing stories of certain animals. The epic of 
Coaly—the outlaw horse—and his spirit of eternal freedom, 
is one of the greatest animal re velations ever written. This 
volume is *“* Wild Animal Ways. 


Vol. 3. Indiancraft. 


A book of the deep woods and how to live there. This 
tale is glorious with outdoor philosophy—bows and arrows, 
campcré aft, deerhunts, , the ways and signs of Indians. It is 

‘Two Little Savages.’ 


Vol. 4. Woodcraft. 


In 590 pages and 500 drawings you have perhaps the 
most fascinating encyclopedia of woodcraft, forestry, and 
natural history supplemented with campfire stories of 
Indian chare acter and the immortal “ Message of the 
Indian.”’ Here is the famous ‘* Book of Woodcraft."’ 


Vol. 5. Earth and Sky. 


Beginning with “things to see in springtime,” this 
extraordinary volume introduces all the seasons, and it is 
an eye-opener for natural marvels and quaint discoveries. 
It sums up with ‘things to remember” and a rousing 
woodland song with music. This is ** Woodland Tales.” 


Vol. 6. Wild Animals. -* 


This is the famous exposition of wild animal 
Seton knows and loves so well. It/is one of fhe 
photographic volumes of the set. pe of the pig 
shown like a moving-picture strip Zo display th r 
of the animals. This is “Wild Animals At Ho 








iy4 iad hy a nd Ly4 





afid secure, 
Arc Animal World” FREE 





In order to stimulate an even wider in- WILD INDIANS! 
terest in Ernest Thompson Seton’s remark- How they stir the imagination! How 
able revelations of the fascinating lives and red blood tingles at the thought of an 
habits of wild creatures, we have printed an Indian! The outdoors is his kingdom; a 
edition of this astonishing little book for knowledge of the birds and beasts and 
free distribution among those who become stars is his wealth; generosity and sports- 
the owners of the beautiful new six-volume manship are his philosophy. 
set of the works of this outdoorsman. ANIMAL LORE! 

Books that hold the mysterious thrill of askin ake Wie enhink alt Can Dies } 
the forest—that make you breathe the , wager Fayed ae 3 ne: Cenex, Same 
pine-scented air—hear the swish of green 2°@V& the rabbit—and all the be 
trees—and revel in the wonders of the little animals and respected big animals 
woods as you enjoy the stirring, true stories that abound in field and stream and wood- 
of animals and the Great Outdoors! Read land. Their tracks skirting a pond, their 
the dramatic story of the dogs who lived abodes wae hollow wee or under » bank. 
double lives of peacefulness by day and What wholesome and fascinating stories 
murder by night. Make the acquaintance Nature tells! 

WOODCRAFT! 


of Coaly, the beautiful outlaw horse that 
would not be tamed by man. Follow the The magic of camp-fire! The lure 4 
amazing history of a super-intelligent wolf, of the open! The pioneer instinct is strong 4” 
who evaded capture for five years. in every American. To 

Interwoven with the dramatic incidents foster it is to foster qualities 
of the narratives are hundreds of details of skill, courage, and _re- 
of camp craft: sourcefulness. 


More than 1,450 Illustrations from the Wilds! 


2,275 pages of fascinating wild animal and nature 
stories, Indian tales, woodcraft—profusely _illus- 
trated with the author’s own inimitable drawings 
and photographs. 


SE [FON 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


dreds of the most absorbing and gripping tales of 
id animals, Indians, scouts. And you can examine 
is entire fascinating library for five days, without 
obligation. 




























Don’t Delay 


Today is the time to request this privilege, To Doubleday 
if you want to benefit by the special low price Rin tS 












“The Ten Commandments in 
of cost. This 
unusual offer must be withdrawn as soon 
as the special edition is exhausted. Don’t 
wait a day. Simply fill in and mail the 
coupon, and the set and free book will be 
sent you at once. 

You are then entitled to keep 
the books for five days. Browse 
through them. Enjoy them. Then 
decide whether or not you will 
keep them. But don’t delay, or 
you may be disappointed. Mail 


‘o° Garden City, New York 


Please send for my 
¢ _inspection mtg ton’s 
Ag ‘Liber y of 
Wi oodcraft ond Wild 
e Animal Lore” in six vol- 
o umes with 1,457 illustrations. 
- Also send “The Ten Command- 
ay +o the Animal Ri aah 
ages from Mr. Seton's note’ kk 
-, will return all the books within five 
¢ days if not satisfied, or else send you 
Ag $5.00 fiset euyment and &: .00 —nthiy 
until t j,i price of $11.00 is pai 
a The extra book becomes my property with- 
(ak St the ras I decide to keep the set. 
as! iscount 5% 






Ag 


the coupon at once. vs SY PEO n es ee 
Doubleday, Page & Co. a w PADD 05 500 cccccenseectbass dense duheeeeee 

“elias OO er ene rs Poerrie ree et ce ne 
Garden = New York Pa UM MOMMERIGS. oo... 6. occ ccarce :occesdtecnaaiiae aS ee 
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Coaster Brake is scienti 
eafly correct— proved 
years of preference 
riders. For instance, 
much braking surfa 
as undesirable as to 
tle. In the New 
ture there is enou 
stop the rear whee 
tively or gradually 
out heating the p 
the mechanism, dra 
their temper, and setting 
up destructive condi- 
tions. That is all you will 
ever require, all you 
ought to have. 




















il The Road to oXmas Cheer ~Ride it witha 7 fs a 


















“Gee! 


known how cra 
areal bike wit hg 






can ride with the other 
§ wherever they go and 
t like the wind down the 
hg hills.” 
- (If your Dad wonders what to 
give you for Christmas, by all 
means give him a hint—teli him 
today that your neighborhood 
dealer has just what you want—a 
New Departure-Equipped wheel.) 
* * 
Send today for illustrated story “Billy’s 


Bicycle Triumphs.” It’s free and you'll 
like it. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
Bristol, Conn. 





DOM: 





The boy of today knows the real article 
he will release.@ genuine ho 


D&M Football, a 


To ove exactly li 


ay imagine gettin 
can help them 


olks that any D& ; 
Send for our Catalog, Rule B 
THE DRAPER-MAYN 





Christmas meant’ a new pair of corduroy 


d wogleén stocki If a fell 
a The Lucky Dog Kind” did pot Ball fo pn ag enilly 


came fronyt 
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In the Scout | 
Cave 


By the Cave Scout ‘F. J. P.” 


Scouts! Merry Christmas! 


H| THERE, 
Go on in! 

“Where are you, Cave Scout?” 

Over here by the big spruce tree. A couple 
of you better come over and help me with this 
barrel of apples. Shorty and Spuds will do. 
Touch a match to the wood in the fireplace. 
It’s all ready to go. We'll be right in! 

Help yourselves to these Jonathans fellows, 
but don’t throw the cores at the fireplace. 
Some of you tried last year and I found out 
you’re bum shots. 

Well, if this isn’t the finest collection of 
grins I ever saw, I hope I may never laugh 
again! What’s the big joke anyway? 

“Say, Cave Scout, you poor nut, don’t 
you know this is Christmas! How can a fellow 
help being merry on Christmas!’ 

You’re right! By golly he can’t! 

I wonder why it is that people are all so 
jolly at Christmas time? You don’t find ’em 
th at way at any other time of year. 

“Must be the Christmas Spirit, Cave Scout.’ 


Well, what do you mean by Christmas 
Spirit? c 

“Oh, T don’t know exactly, but it seems to 
be in the air. It makes the snow sparkle 


brighter and the bells jingle merrier and the 
whole world seems friendlier. It makes you 
feel warm and tingly inside.” 

That’s a pretty good description of what it 
does, but you haven't told us yet what it 7s. 

“Really, Cave Scout, I don’t know.” 

I read something a day or two ago that 
may help you—something Theodore Roose- 
velt said when he was President: 

“Tt is not the slightest use to think good 
thoughts unless you do some practical thing to 
make those thoughts bear fruit.” 

“Ha! Cave Scout! I think I know now what 
you are driving at!” 

All right, let’s have it. 

“Well, folks may go around all year think- 
ing of things they might do to make others 
happy, but they don’t do anything. On Christ- 
mas, everybody gets the same idea of doing 
something to make others happy, and they 
don’t stop with just thinking about it—they 
go ahead and do it. Then they find out that 
making others happy is the best fun in the 
world. That’s why everybody feels so jolly on 
Christmas.” 

You scored a bull’s-eye that time, Scout! 
Certainly we scouts ought to know that to be 
true for we are practising it every day with our 
good turns. Simple, isn’t it, when we get down 
to it? Just a part of the good old scout law— 
“to help other people at all times.” And 
doesn’t it work wonders when everybody 
practices it! 

Suppose you were on the shore of a lake 
and should see a skater break through the ice. 
The thought doubtless would come to your 


mind: “I’d better help that fellow out.” 
That would be a good thought, all right. But 


suppose you didn’t do anything to help— 
just stood there while the skater drowned. 
How much would your good thought be worth? 
As far as the skater is concerned you might as 
well be thinking “there are plenty of people in 
drowns he will 
never be missed. He’s got to die sometime 
anyway.” 

Suppose you should tie one arm to your 
side and never use it. In a short time your 
arm would become so weak that it would be 
helpless. Your muscles must be exercised if 
they are to remain strong. 

So it is with good thoughts. Unless we 
exercise them they keep getting weaker and 
weaker. If we are to continue to have good 
thoughts, good impulses, good intentions, we 
must put them to work. 

This thing works out in another way, too, 
that is just as important. Suppose we have 
bad thoughts, bad impulses, bad intentions. 
If we act on their suggestions, they become 
stronger and return oftener. If we refuse to 
act on them, they weaken and die. 

This is the way in which our characters are 
developed. If we desire a good character we 
must exercise our good impulses and let the 
bad ones grow weak from lack of use. 

What kind of a boy are you, anyway? The 
only way in the world I can tell is by the things 
you do. You may have a fine lot of thoughts 
in your mind, you may have the noblest of 
aspirations and the best of intentions, but I 
will never know a thing about it unless you 
express them. On the other hand, you may 
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Learning’ 


\, Cartooning 
This N ex Easy Way 


T’S all like a fascinating game—this 
new home-study method of learning 


eartooning. You start with the basic 
principles of ecartoon-making. Then you 
learn the little tricks of originating 


cartoon-ideas, the secrets of action, ex- 
pression, and exagge ration. You progress 
rapidly through serious cartooning, com- 
ies, earicaturing, sport and animated 
c artooning until almost before you realize 
it you are drawing striking cartoons that 
SELL. Many students of this method 
have sold enough work while t taking their 
courses to pay for them many times over! 


.| Over $100 a Week 


Learn cartooning this easy way. Never has 
the demand for cartoons been so great. Today 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers and movies 
use them by the thousands. No matter how 
poorly you draw now, you can quickly qualify 
for one of the attractive positions in this fast- 
growing business. 

Just think of earning $3,000 to $20,000 a 
vear for this work that is play. Successful 
eartoonists often get $25 to over $100 for 
single cartoons. Then there is the joy of the 
work itself—the thrill of seeing your 
cartoon ideas in print. 


Send For Free Be 


Mail coupon today for our ly 
illustrated book, which is cran 
up-to-date interesting facts abo 
It gives you an outline of the 
cartooning, describes the oppor 
in this business, and 
explains in detail all 
about this new method 
which makes cartoon- 
ing so pleasant to learn. 
Send for it today! 


Washington School 
of Cartooning 


Room 5612B 


1113-15th St., N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Washington School of Cortoe'ay 
Room 5612B, 1113-15th St. Washington, D. C. 


Please send me your Free Book on Cartooning, and 
details of your home study method. 
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STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no Institute til] you get my large FREE 
book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Advanced 
Natural Method of Treatment. Ask for special tuition rate and 
a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best 
equipped and most successful school in the world for the cure of 
stammering, stuttering, etc. Established 20 years. Nosing-song 
or time beat. Write today. Millard Institute of Normal Speech 
Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOOTBALL FOR EVERYBODY 


Every fan, old or young, likes The Gregg Football Game 
A scientific representation of college football for use 
indoors. Nota toy using spinners, cards or dice, but 
a new game of wits and strategy played on a table with 
a small football field and two teams. Each player is 
his own Quarterback and directs his team as in real foot- 
ball. At F ge! sporting goods dealer or postpaid for $2.50. 
Cc. 0. D. 10e additional. 


ALBERT A. GREGG CO. 
West Jefferson, Ohio 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN 


Effective W R EST L IN $1.00 per 


Method Lesson 
Arranged especially for Boy Scouts by the Middleton 


School of Physical Education. Address 
S. P. Middleton, Director, 1229 W. Airy St., Norristown, Pa. 


December 
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FOR ALL BOYS ‘i 





‘A new bike—oh, boy!” 


The Great Gift 
in a Boy’s Life 


Every fellow reaches the age 
when he wants an Iver Johnson 
Bicycle. He wants to take t 
tour the country, earn sppre- 
time money like other fellows. 
If you have reached thaf age, 
ask dad to give you an Iver 
Johnson Bicycle this Chrigtmas. 
It will last for years and give you 
loads of fun without trouble or 
expense. 
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Write fog Free Booklet “‘B’’ 


Full of just the information you want before 
buying a bicyelg. It illustrates and describes 
the various Ivef Johnson models for boys and 
girls, as well @s for men and women—also 
Velocipedes. postcard will bring a copy to 
you, FREE. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


IVER 





JOHNSON 


BICYCLES 


1924 





have a lot of vile thoughts in your mind, you 
may even be planning some disreputable act, 
but if you don’t express those thoughts or 
commit that act, [ll never know anything 
about it. 

“Tf that is true, Cave Scout, it seems as 
though it ought to be easy to fool people.” 

Yes, it does seem so, doesn’t it? But just 
you try it and see how long you can get away 
with it! Counterfeit money can sometimes be 
passed but counterfeit character is the easiest 
thing in the world to detect. 

Ten seconds after I meet a boy I have a 
pretty good idea of his character. I form 
that opinion without any effort and without 
thinking about it, because the instant I see 
him he begins doing things that tell me what 
kind of a boy he is. I can’t help noticing 
whether his appearance is dirty and disordered 
or clean and neat; whether he holds his head 
up and his shoulders back and looks me square 
in the eye, or is slouchy and shifty-eyed. The 
first words he speaks give me another clue. 

Of course these first impressions sometimes 
are wrong. I have known boys with a slouchy 
appearance whose characters have been fine, 
and I have known boys who were neat as wax 
outside who were rotten inside. But in the 
great majority of cases the first impressions are 
right. If they are not right it doesn’t take 
long to discover the mistake. 

“But, Cave Scout, isn’t it true that our 
acts follow our thoughts? And aren’t the 
thoughts more important? We can’t do 





we?” F 

Say, that’s something like asking ae | 
more important, the hen or the egg. I dont 
want any of you to get the idea that good 
thinking is not important. It is tremendotisly 
important. ee 

Maybe this will illustrate what’s inj a 
mind. Thoughts in a boy are like gas in @ Car. 
The boy can’t go without thoughts and the 
car can’t go without gas. And neither gets 
anywhere unless they do something and start! 
Just thinking won’t get a fellow anywhere— 
rhe got to get the spark of action in him and 
GO! 

That’s exactly what Mr. Roosevelt had in 
mind when he made the statement I have 
| quoted. “Teddy” was one of the greatest 
| “doers” the country ever had and see what a 
| record he made! 
| So if you see anything that needs to be done 
| at home, at school or in your troop, for heaven’s 
| sake get busy and do it! There is a wonderful 
opportunity in this old world for boys who will 
do things! 

Just as at this season the Christmas Spirit 





doing something about it! 
Best wishes to every mother’s son of you! 
THE CAVE Scout. 





Boy Scouts Run 
Electric Plant 











BOY SCOUTS are running the electric light 
plant in the largest orphanage in the world 
located at Alexandropol, in the Russian 
Caucasus, where nearly 20,000 boys and girls, 
most of whom have not a relative in the world, 
are being cared for by the Near East Relief. 
The scouts began as apprentices to the 
native engineers, whom they afterward 
replaced, it being the policy of the Near East 


themselves contribute to their support by 
working a few hours each day. 


barracks comprising two hundred buildings 
where the flower of the Russian army was 


late Czar. 


segregated all suffering from trachoma, the 
dreaded eye disease of the East; and Polygon, 
the boys’ orphanage. 

Kazachi Post has the distinction of having 
the only electric light plant, and it is here that 
the Boy Scouts are showing their ability as 
electricians. The plant with a turbine capable 
of developing 80 H. P. has a generator capable 
of developing 25 H. P. The external circuit is 
designed to carry the heavier current, so that 

another generator and motors may be used 
| later when additional power is required. 

As soon as more apprentices become suffi- 
ciently skilled, the plant will be enlarged to 
supply electricity for the entire community. 








anything without first thinking about it, canj 


prevails everywhere because people are not | 
only thinking about the Golden Rule but are | 


Relief to teach every child under its care a | 
trade, and as far as possible have the children | 


The orphans are occupying the old Russian | 


formerly quartered under the régime’ of the | 
The buildings are divided into | 
three groups, Kazachi Post, the home of about | 
5,000 girls; Seversky Post, a huge hospital for | 
children where close to 3,000 boys and girls are 
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100% off ypewriter y , 
keyboarfl, Bride carrideg@mll’ twelve-yard rib- 
bon, pérct visibiligg at dozens of other 
featureg Zou would expecti%o find only in a 
heavy fice typewriter. » you can slip 
CoronafFour in its case and it anywhere. 



























Once you have learned to operate Corona Four 
you will be able to use any standard office type- 
writer. Ask your Dad if that won’t be a big 
help to you when you get into business. 


The chances are that when you get your 
Corona Four you can help Dad with his work 
right now. Anyway, he’ll be glad to see you 
learning something that will be useful to you 
all your life. 


| 


Tear the coupon off right now. Write your 
name and address and get all the latest infor- 
mation about this wonderful new typewriter. 















This is the New 
CORONA FOUR 
with standard 
office keyboard. 
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can take the advantage and keep§ with 
good foot-work. ‘$Non-Skids with 
white loose-lined dugk uppers ¢@ “‘ All- 








DN-SKID 


ALL-STAR 


Brown Uppers 


Canna 

















tars” with brown uppers have a sure- 

grip sole. 

All four teams in the Illinois High 
School Tournament and seven out of 
eight teams in the semi-finals of the 
Iowa High School Tournament wore 
Converse Basket-ball shoes. 

If you cannot get “‘Non-Skids 
or ‘‘ All-Stars” write for name 
of nearest dealer. 

Send for Booklet containing all the 

“Chubby Chuckstone’” letters. 


” 


RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Factory—Malden, Mass. 
Service Branches 

Boston—175 Purchase Street 

icago—618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
New York—142 Duane Street 
Philadelphia—z5 N. Fourth Street 
Los Angeles—1127 So, Wall Street 





100 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
to approval applicants. Postage 2c. 
GEO. W. ROEDER 
1520 Seventh Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





LOOK! Pac ket of 70 different mint stamps 
© representing many countries with high 
catalogued value. A riot of color and a regular picture 
gallery for only 22c postpaid. Premium if you send two 
dimes and a 2c stamp. 


RST H. KUCKEIN 


H 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


$2. 50 Catalog for 10c. 


Large packet pictorials, provisionals, airposts, etc., 
all mint, for 10c. to applicants for my net approvals. 


F. C. Wunsch, 122 Eaton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
SNAPS 200 different Foreign 10c. 60 


different U. S., including $1 
and $2 revenues, for 12c. With each order we 
give our pamphlet which tells ‘“‘How to Make 
a Collection Properly.”’ Queen City Stamp & 














e with 60% discount ap- 
Free Premium provals. Reference 
please. Scott’s Imperial Album. Holds 4000 stamps, 
60c. Scott's 1925 catalog, $2.10 postpaid. 200 New 
Europe, 20c. 20 French Colonies, 10c. 1000 fine 


peelable hinges, 15c. J.N. CLARKSON, Ir., Dept. 1, Ridgewood, W. J. 





FREE Valuable premium saagepevs al applicants. 
Fine penny approvals,jalso medium and | 


higher priced approvals for advanced collectors. Prices 
reasonable. A tew offers Bavaria No. 238-254, 15¢c, 
Nyassa No. 26-35, 15¢, 40 vars German Prov. 50c, 20 
varieties, 25c. Many othes , bargains. 








HUDSON STAMP co., St., Hobok N. J 

Kenya, Antigua, Montserrat, Syria, Irak, British Ny 
AL assaland, Palestine and many other interesting British 
French, and Portuguese Colonials in the Penna. Packet 
for of 89 diff. stamps for 25c. Request approvals with 

above order and receive a beautiful setof Azerbaijan 
25c free. 10,000 sets to send you. 


PENNA. STAMP CO., 


as Rnastroted. for 
NORTH BORNEO Sisia;ricex™ [Oc 
and 109 differ- 
ent Foreign Stamps, HINGES and LISTS to 
gat Applicants.‘ 50 diff. U.S.for 10c; 1000 
i diff. Foreign $1.25; 100 diff. British Colonies tor 
@ 35c; 5 Newfoundland CARIBOUS for 10c; 20 
diff. " Mexico for 10¢. E. A. MOSELEY, 225 So. Taylor,St. Louis, Mo. 


Manor, Pa. Pa. 








Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
100 unused, all different, 
stamps, only 5 cents, an- 


BARGAINS! other 1,000 mixed stamps 


from Europe, Asia, Africa. etc. 20 cents. 
NIELSEN 
3244 Whipple St., Chicago, Illinois. 


100 "Stawes) FREE 


to applicants for Popular Net A »vals, postage 2c. 
‘CHRISTENSEN SPAMP oO. 
Sycamore Bid¢., ilwaukee, Wis. 


158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
\ Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 5c/7 
\ dia Service. Guatemala, China, etc. Only 
Finest Approval Sheets 60 to 6C per cent. 
AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
Wej Buy Stamps. Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St, Louis, Mo. 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 

and packet. 53 — scarce stamps, 
ANG 

yA Aa All Only 9c. 

FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L. St. Louis, Me. 


10 Get This Wholesale Lot 12c 
unused goman 06 blocks 2 
FREE—Set of 5 airmail and big new 20-page price list 
with each order. Approvals, references required. 
KEY STAMP CO. ; 
712 E. Bowen St., Dayton, Ohio 




















STAMP COLLECTORS’ OUTFIT 
Stamps from Nyassa, Senegal, Reunion, Jamaica, 
China, album, stamp hinges and CARLTON 
Packet of all different stamps for only 10 cents to 
approval applicants. Large illustrated bargain 
list FREE. 7 
CARLTON STAMP CO. Dept. 12, St. Louis, Mo. 
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GOSSIP FOR. 








A ROSY glow was creeping into the clouded, 
+ afternoon sky as the last flakes of a heavy, 


two days’ storm were lazily falling. The sound 
of shovels clearing pathways through ‘the 
snow could be heard. Plenty of work and 
plenty of fun ahead—nothing more desirable 
or appropriate for the Christmas holidays 
Bob and Harry thought as they trudged along 
on their way to the Franklin Stamp Club 
where a couple of hours were to be spent 
before the big Christmas dinner. 


Mr. Birwood called to them as they entered 
the club-room. The boys, before seating 


themselves at the table, were introduced to 
Mr. Ames, an elderly man whom Mr. Birwood 


| explained was an expert in rarities for ad- 





200 DIFF. STAMPS 10c. 


to seplcen’s tor my 50°, discount cn 
500 





iff. 40c. 1000 Hinges 1 
F. D. UNGER, P. 0. Box 4062, W. Phila., Pa. 
SOME SETS Net, 
Bulgaria Catalogue, Be, aan a 387 . a Se ee Oe 16c 
H 10 Prac Catal + +S “aie to 125 fae..%. 4 4 . e 
10 Wartembers talogue No. Lid to 384 25e 
Send us references and we wi! id ‘you u some “of “our U. and 


sen 
F vals sheets at 1-2 4 Scott’ 7 catal ue prices. 
Mi. CARMEL STAMP COMPANY Mt. Carmei, Conn. 


REE! World Wide 


PACKET TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS 
SENDING 2c RETURN POSTAGE. 


IDEAL STAMP CO., Rock Island, Ill. 











Zambesia, Zanzibar. Abyssinia, eeaving, Allenstein 


Stamps, Menagerie collection, and Album, o 10 cents. 
4 diff. Albania, 12c. 3 diff. enia, 12c. 1 Brunei, 3c. 
1 Cook Is., 3c. 2 Horto, 8c. 3 Kiauchau, 7c. 2 Nauru, 


oc. 10 Nyassa, r2c. 1« Tahiti, 8c. 1 Tanganyika, sc. 
LIBERTY STAMP COMPANY 
3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 





vanced collectors. 

“We were discussing the collection of a well- 
known New York sugar broker, Arthur Lam- 
born,” Mr. Birwood explained. “It is nearly 
complete, lacking only 5 per cent. of all regular 
issues and you may gain some notion of 
what that means if you consider the ordinary 
page of an album whereon there are spaces 
for between thirty to forty stamps. There 
would be an average of one or two stamps 
missing from each page.” 

‘Have you ever seen the collection?” 
asked. 

Mr. Ames had. He said: “‘ As there are two 
hundred volumes it takes at least two or three 
days to look it over. Of course it contains 
many rarities—there would have to be in a 
so nearly perfect collection. Mr. Lamborn 
says he never goes to bed at night without 
spending a little time with his treasures.” 

“Tt must have cost a great deal of money— 
and a lot of hard work, too,’”’ Bob remarked. 

“The value is estimated at three hundred 
thousand dollars but it is probably worth more. 
Besides the pleasure gained through the col- 
lecting Mr. Lamborn believes his hobby has a 
distinct educational side. Not long ago he was 
crossing over from England on one of the 
Cunard steamers and one day in the smoking- 
room he heard two Englishmen in a discussion 
as to which could name the greater number of 
British colonies. Mr. Lamborn listened for a 
while and then offered to name a list at least 
ten names longer than their combined effort. 
Of course the challenge was accepted. What 
Englishman would admit an American knew 
more about his country than he did himself. 
With pencil and paper they set to work but 
when the time limit had expired and the count- 
ing was done Mr. Lamborn was twenty-seven 
colonies ahead—nearly three times the amount 
he had claimed.” 

“He should have advised the Britishers to 
take up stamp collecting.” Mr. Birwood 
smiled. “Plenty of his countrymen are 
enthusiasts for the hobby. Led by the King 
whose interest began when he was a lad like 
Bob and Harry, I recall the Earls of Kinlore 
and Kingston and the Marquis of Bute, and of 
course there are many others.” 

“‘T believe our country can beat the world,” 
Mr. Birwood declared. “That may sound a 
bit ‘spread eagle’ I’ll admit, but the facts will 
bear me out. The famous Ferreri collection 
has sent its choicest specimens here. Of 
course Arthur Hind stands first; then there is 
Col. Green, son of Hetty Green of Wall 
Street fame whose stamps are estimated to 
have a value of over two million dollars.” 

“And there is William E. Hawkins,” Mr. 
Ames added. “He only collects unused copies 
and ‘errors.’ Seventy-five volumes of one 
hundred pages each are required to hold the 
collection. These stamps could not be 
duplicated to-day. It has been the work of 
years—begun long ago when early issues were 
more plentiful. And then the ‘errors.’ A 
glance through the catalogue will make it 
clear there are enough listed to not only keep a 
collector busy but will be found far more ex- 
pensive than regular issues so that an estimated 
valuation of six hundred thousand dollars does 
not seem excessive.” 

Harry had been studying his catalogue. 
“There are lots of errors among the Ceylon 
stamps,” he said. ‘For example, the five 
cent or fifteen cent, olive green, eighteen 
ninety, priced at fifty cents. If there is an | 


Harry 
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[No advertisements for this classificalion are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly re- 
port any unsatisfactory service.] 


And Now! 


You Can Buy Guaranteed Stamps—in a 
SEALD packet. 


Beginning October 20th, 1924, all Scott stamp 
packets sold by us or by our dealers will — 
protected by the Scott Seald guaranteed sea 
across the flap of the envelope. 

That means if you buy a SCOTT SEALD packet 
with the seal unbroken that every stamp in it is 
guaranteed GENUINE, and listed in Scott's 
Standard Catalogue—that it contains no foreign 
revenues, or telegraphs, no post cards, reprints, 
envelopes, or counterfeits such as are commonly 
found in packets of uncertain origin. 


This is our unqualified guarantee, and we will 
replace without question any Scott Seald packet 
failing to live up to these requirements whether 
you buy it from us or our dealers. 

We are making the SCOTT SEALD line the most 
extensive line of packets sold. We are also making it 
the biggest value sold. Instead of charging a higher 
price because of the Scott Seald guarantee we are 
able, because of buying in tremendous quantities, to 
sell at remarkably low prices. 

To every one sending now for our new free price list 
of these wonderful bargains we will send free, upon 
request a 40-page book, illustrated, entitled “* The 
Guide to Stamp Collecting.” 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
33 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 




















BOYS! Bet you haven't got a single stamp from 
* the Irish Republic! We offer this month 
only to approval applicants: Packet of 100 different from 
Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), 
Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage), 
etc., etc.; also a fine set of 5 dig’. Ireland, perforation gauge 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—ali for eight cents! 
Supply limited, order at once. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. WATERTOWN, MASS. 


BEST OFFER EVER MADE 


Send us names of three boys like yourself 
and we will send you approval sheets of 
very popular stamps, from which you can 
select 26 Free. Return remainder and name 
of countries you are interested in, and re- 
ceive our 1 cent club offer. Scout ‘Rec. 


EBEN H. TARR, Joppa, Gloucester, Mass. 


began SPECIAL! 1015 Diff., 500 Hinges, 5 Perf. 
Ga 10 App. sheets, app. book, pocket stock 
book a eat for only $1.85! 1000 mixed, over 20 
countries, 33c; 50 var. Fr. Cols. 25e; 100 ‘diff. 10¢c; 
album 5c; 1000 Hinges 10c; album holding 3500 
stamps, 75c. 100 diff. foreign, set of 5 Poland, 
200 Hinges, Album, Perf. Gauge, al! for 10c to 
approval applicants only! We buy Collections. 
BYMOR STAMP CO., Dept. B, St.Louis,Mo. 


BOYS! Sl a Million-Dollar packet is the talk of 
m. Itcontains 50 different recent stamps 
of Guam et "unused, including airplane, provisionals, 
etc., with values (prewar) of over $15,000,000.00! For 
thirty days only we will send this big value paces 2 a. 
lutely free to a“pprors alapplicants! Postage 4c. HUR 
ARD LAMPRECH 














81 Napoleon Street Valparaiso, Indiana 


100 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 


To applicants for our Popular Approvals sending 
references. 500 all diff. stamps 50c. 
BACHUS STAMP co. 
147 Danforth Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


Catalogue 
e 

FREE 20 Luxemburg Stamps \¥**" 
Given to approval applicants requesting my approval 
ae 6634 % ae. Reference required. Scout 
mem p sufficient. 

J. de Jong, 539 West 1624 Street New York. N. Y. 


“OH, BOYS!” MYSTICS “ MYSTERIOUS” PACKET ! 


CO tbiopers stamps from the lands of cannibals, be athens, sun wor- 











ippers, and wild savages!! Included are Ken: a and Uganda, 
frica, Dutch indies, Gold Coast, Federated Ma y States, 
Abyssinia. Nyassa, Travancore, Siam, Congo, e' F wendaerel 


acket containing "105, all different (m: (mostly y unused) ir rae 8 cents 
to approval applicants! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 


NEW EUROPE FREE 100 Different New Europe, 
mostly unused from Lat- 
pn Ukraine, ste. including fine charity, airpost, postage 
due and special delivery stamps, which would cost over 
$1.00 if purchased from approval sheets. This excellent 
acket absolutely free to applicants of our famous Star 
ao Approves. Send 2c postage. 
H. Milwaukee, Wis. 





NVELINK & CO. 


BOYS! A REAL BARGAIN 
A nice collection of 200 all different, genuine 
foreign stamps from such countries as Danzig, 
Roumania, Russia, Sweden, and many others 
Catalog value over $4.00—all for EIGHT 
CENTS to approval — only. 
H. W. Myers & Co., Dept. A, 915 Florida Street, Richmond. Calif. 


STAMPS tionary, ist of 3000 Bargatue ‘aud 


Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
iae, A ge names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
* sy A. BULLARD 4 CO., 
1924 world catalog of stamps. 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
Boston, Mass. 


porters: Yt manufacturers. 

50 Vv ARIETIES A Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Peru, 

Cuba, Mexico, etc., and al- 

bum 10c. 1000 mixed 40c. 50 diff. U! S. 25c. 1000 

hinges 10c. Fine Album for 3500 stamps 75c. 

List free. 500 fine all different stamps, $1.00. A collec- 
tion of 1000 fine all different mounted stamps, only $3.00. 
C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliant Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
100 Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps F ree 31 different, free to all send- 
ing for our Rte sheets. Postage 2c. Large album, 
15e. List f 1500 stamps at Ic =. f possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stam 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 


200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 6c 


and perforation gauge 
te plicants for our approvals. The “Americana,” best 
1000 v var. packet on market, $1.75. Thousands pleased. 


ELIOT STAMP CO., 35 Groveland St., Auburndale, Mass. 
300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10 


(Cataloging $6.00) 
and price-list to those asking to see our classy 50% 
discount approval sheets. Hinges 10c per 1000, 
postpaid. Scott’s 1925 Catalog $2.00, postage eatra. 
K. C. StampjCo., Dept. 2, Lee Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE 100 DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 


tree to approval applicants sending return postage. 
We buy stamps. 

TIDEWATER STAMP CO. 
528 South Street, ortsmouth, Virginia 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


[No advertisements for this classification are accepted | instead .* Se 1h 
[ e ; é stead of a ‘ive s od a enty- 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly | an i in Five, it is listed at twenty: 


report any unsalisfactory service.] 





BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 
ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

Aga prem! ™ we will send for 12¢ (regular price twenty- 
five cents) 1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 siamp wallet, i perforation 
gauge, 250 hinges, 1 triangle stamp, packet of stamps 
from Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., 
e*e., and large price list. 

FREE 200 diff. foreign stamn. if you send 25¢ for 3 os 
sub’n to MEKEEL's STAMP WEEELY. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., eotorado’ Sodics, Colo. 





3 00 Fine Watermark Detector. .....value $ .25 

$ . Stamp Wallet for duplicates value .25 

FOR Small Album and 5 blank apn. sheets = .10 
Perforation Gauge, Miilime.re Scale, 

15¢c ! Ruler . -...- Value .05 

* Package Peelable Hinges.......value .05 


100 Different Stamps, all unused, inc. high Ger- 
mans with (prewar) value millions of dollars 
approximate Cat..... 

Total Value of Outfit..... ne $5.00 

This entire Big Outfit for ¢ v 5c ~ enrroval applicants 


BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis 
Shanghai, Malay, Ireland! Have you ever seen —ny 
stamps from these “Scarce’’ countries? 

Farley’s Magic Packct contains over 100 different 
stamps, including the above “hard’’ ones and also 
Barbados (chariot), Egypt (sphinx). Straits Settlements, 
Newfoundland (caribo .), Bosnia-Herzegovina, Turkey 
sacred mosque), etc., etc 

Price 8c to approval applicants only! 


C. J. FARLEY STAMP CO., Auburndale, Mass. 


Special this Month: Perforation gauge, $1.00 U. S. stamp 
searce Hayti cat. value (1923) $1.00, airplane set—all 
absolutely free with each order for above packet! Act 
quickly!! 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12c; 2searce triangle stam ps; small album; 5 blank 
approval sheets; 250 hinges; perforation gauge; 5 French 
Colonials; 2 special deliveries; Airmail set, red cross set; 
Fantastic Fenway Packet containing 55 different including 
Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, Crete, 
Congo, ete. This wonderful outfit and 16 page price list, 
only 12¢ to new approval applicants. 


FENWAY STAMP CO., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


$6.00 for 12c 


Fine packet 101 all different genuine stamps from Panama, 
Guatemala, Chile, Argentine, ete., cat. value over $3.00; 
5 unused French Colonies (large, bea::tiful stamps); per- 
foration gauge, ruler, millimetre scale; big price list; set 
Venezuela, cat. value (1923) £2.79. All for 12c to appli- 
cants for our famous approval sheets! 


DAVIES STAMP CO., 
P. O. Box 108, Toledo, O. 


PARAMOUNT OUTFIT! Sadie. “aisea te 
* Contains: airmail set; 
stamp from smallest republic; famous *‘Confiscated’’ set of Bulgaria 
the stamps which almost started a war!); 2 triangle stamps; per- 
foration gauge, millimeter scale, ruler; stamp from most savare 
country on earth; set 3 Crete revolutionary (large, beautiful stamps!) ; 
2 scarce Hayti, catalogued (1923) at $2.00; big price-list; packet 
from Dutch Indies, Argentina, Bosnia-Herzegovina, British Guiana, 
Chile, Guatemaia, Luxemburg, Newfoundland, Siam;——This entire 
big outfit for only 10 cents to applicants for Paramount Perfect 
Approvals. Order today! 
PARAMO! NY 

1540 Broadway, ee New York City 
BOYS! Have you ever owned a nice metal water- 
* mark detector? Hinsdale offers—all for 
10c: Pocket stock book for duplicates; small ruled album; 
perforation sauge and millimetre scale; packet from 
Newfoundland, Africa, Siam, Travancore, India, Egypt. 
White Russia, Fiume, triangle; and lastly, a brand new 
watermark detector! This wonderful outfit for 

only 10 cents to approval aprlicants! Order today. 

HINSDALE STAMP CO 
165 North Lincoln Stree Hinsdale, I. 
Sas, FREE! World’s smallest stamp to ap- 
CANNON plicants for our fine approval sheets. 
Nica Postage 2c. SPECIAL: 25 different ROU- 
MANIAN stamps. Allnicecopies. Price, 
to the first fifty applicants, 7c. 

s WILBUR F. CANNON & CO., Davenport, 10, Iowa. 


\ 2 sh. Australian Kangaroo, Value 30c. ALL FOR 


rt Variety packet, perforation gauge. 
etc., to introduce our new “show me” 
VA approvals, all for 12c. 12c 
MISSOURI STAMP COMPANY 
5933 Kingsbury Dept. 1566 St. Louis, Mo. 
CHRISTMAS SPECIAL, —_—- 
stamps 
from NYASSA—Cat. 69c—our price only 17c, while 
they last. Mouwnrarn City Stamp Co., Box 335— 
Mannington, West Virginia. 
































value 2.30 


five dollars, and with the word ‘REVENUE’ 
omitted, another twenty-five. If you must 
have one with an inverted surcharge dig down 
for four and a half dollars. They don’t even 
dare to mention its value with the surcharge 
printed double.” 

“William H. Croker of San Francisco is 
another whose interest in philately has led to 
the investment of large sums of money. In 
proof of the statement that it 7s investment 
we have evidence of the willingness of banks 
to lend large sums—astonishingly large sums 
—with these precious bits of paper for col- 
lateral.” 

Harry and Bob were taking all this in with 
absorbed interest. Harry asked, “Well, how 
about the stamps that are being issued now? 
Have all the big chances gone by?” 

Mr. Birwood replied, ‘By no means. In 
the new catalogue just issued, though much 
of the so-called Neurope has been cut down 
because of the great quantities that have come 
across the sea, there are still many shining 
examples of recent worthy stamps that have 
made decided advances. I would mention the 
Luxemburg ten franc green, issued to com- 
memorate the birth of a little princess in 
nineteen twenty-three, which has jumped from 
six dollars to seventy-five.” 

“It is, of course, gratifying to have our 
stamps increase in value,’ Mr. Ames said, 
“but the hobby has sufficient attraction for me 
to make any that happen to interest me, 
desirable. There is a tendency at present to 
honor certain persons not connected with 
government by placing their portraits on these 
small postal labels. Thus the French honored 
Pasteur, distinguished for his researches in 
chemistry and pathology, and now Ronsard, 
the sixteenth century poet, has been chosen.” 

“The boys and I have made a practice of 
looking up the lives of persons so honored and 
following that plan I have written this brief 
statement which I am having printed in fine 
type so that it may be pasted in our albums 
near the stamp.” Mr. Birwood referred to 
his pocket note-book. ‘Pierre de Ronsard, 
born in 1524, died in 1585; served as a soldier 
under the Dauphin and the Duc d’Orleans and 
accompanied James the Fifth with his bride to 
Scotland; became deaf and turned to letters. 
His odes met opposition from the national 
school; was a favorite of Charles ninth.” | 

Mr. Ames was most favorably impressed by 
this short biography idea and promised to 
adopt it in future. He said, “Probably 
Ronsard’s visit to Scotland brought about the 
kindly regard of Mary Queen of Scots, who 
sent him a gift from her prison shortly before 
her execution. Catherine de Medici chose a 
volume of his poems asa gift to Queen Elizabeth 
of England.” 





How to Make 





Splints 


(Concluded from page 30) 








$3.00 FOR 12c 
100 different Neurore catalogued £2.00, Red Cross set, 
Airplane set, perforation gauge, millimetre scale, fine 
wallet, 5 blank approval sheets, 250 hirges, scarce packet 
from Nyassa, Abyssinia, etc., price list—all for 12c. to 
approval applicants. 
ATLANTA STAMP CO., «= = + Box 532, Atlanta, Ga. 


DISCOUNT 124“ 


70° 
of 
O _ sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover. Penna. 


BRITISH COLONIAL COLLECTIONS 
100 all different 25¢ 200 all different $1.00 
300 do $1.75 400 do $3.50 
500 do $6.50 1000 do $15.00 
Cash with orders, please 
ALEX. STRACHAN, 180 Fleet St., London, Eng. 
FREE! ] enutiful set of Guatemala Stamps to all 
@ asking for approvals. Collections: 100 diff. 
Se, 200 for 15c, 100 Austria 10c, 100 French Col. 40c, 10 
Danzig 5c, 100 Lungary 10c, 100 Poland 30c. Albums, 











hinges, etc. Please ask for your approval premium. 
EUREKA STAMP CO. 
Dept. B Prince Bay, N. Y. 





WHILE THEY LAST! Free 


premium packet and a fine packet of French Col. 
to serious approval applicants sending fifteen cents. 


LYMAN STAMP COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa 


2 to sort over the 

500 Mixed Stamps [2:37.90 tis 

17c. With every order I will give free a set of Germany 

Air Mail stamps No. gor and No. 402, and bargain 
list. W. R. HOFFA, 

1616 N. Willington St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
of value to stamp collectors only. Your name 
and address brings it. Include postage. 


SCIOTO STAMP CO. 
615 E. Mound Street Columbus, Ohio 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Nice Set French Colonies i.cluding Pictures of Wild Ani- 
mals, Native Chiefs, African Scenery, «tc. Big Price List 
of 1000 Genuine Stamp Bargains and copy of our latest 
catalogue of Stamp Albums, Special Packets and Supplies 
all for 2e postage. EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, 344 Lip- 
pincott Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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All of our great writers knew Santa Claus 
even before our own Clement Moore so 
graphically pictured him in his verses, “The 
Night Before Christmas.” Santa Claus was a 
personal friend of Charles Dickens, of Robert 
Burns, of Longfellow, of Thackeray, of Lowell 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, although some 
of these people may never have heard of | 
him or had an opportunity to read Moore’s 
fascinating verses, or to hang up their stock- 
ings. 

Yes, jolly little old Santa Claus is at my 
elbow now; he appeared as soon as he learned 
that I was writing a Christmas article. It’s 
funny, but as soon as he appeared outside the 
cabin the leaves suddenly fell from the trees, 
leaving their branches bare, the ground was 
instantly covered with snow, the air became 
bitingly cold and chilly, a big fire miraculously 
appeared on the empty hearth, and as I turned 
to look at the rude, gaping fireplace I saw 
stockings swinging from the mantel! 

The air is bitter cold, but the colder it grows 
the warmer grows my heart! This is magic, 
but it is not the black art, it is the true white 
magic of the spirit of Christmas which comes 
to me this summer afternoon as I sit in my log 
cabin in Pike County, Pennsylvania, writing 
this Christmas article for my boys. 

Santa Claus a myth? Not on your life! 
Out upen such a thought! We know that he 
lives to-day in the heart of every boy in America 
and that his cheery “Merry Christmas to All 
and to All a Good Night’ rings through the 
crisp air this Christmas Eve with the same 
clearness that it did so many years ago when 
Clement Moore first described to us our own 
jolly little American Saint. 


| 









The telephone knows no favorites. 
the country store and of the city bank. I 
ranch house kitchen and in the drawin 
mansion. Its wires penetrate the northe 
the prairie, are tunneled under city streg 

The telephone knows no favori 
people is of the same high standar 


Twenty-four hoursj& day it 
the benefit of all,, the long-dj 
Numberless disc@veries an 
Bell System ha#e made t 
people. In i 


















e bidding of 
s found in the 
oom of the city 
orest, stretch across 


It does 


. Its service to all the 
the Bell System standard. 
ies the voices of all. For 


ance circuits are kept in tune. 
improvements developed by the 
telephone more useful for all the 
can afford the telephone, for Bell 


thrift of the wile country. The owners of the telephone are 


those it serv 





In America to-day the 15,000,000 telephones of the Bell 


System contribute to the security, happiness and efficiency of 


all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE-AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED. COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





Bo s! Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new 
ys. pair of steel stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: 
Famous “‘Confiscated"’ set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 
nearly started a war); set of new Germany with (prewar) 
face value over forty million dollars; perforation gauge; 
small album; nice packet 100 different from Argentine, 
British Guiana, Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch Indies, ete., 
ete.—and last but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs! 
The entire big outfit only 16c to approval applicants! 
LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., 338 Columbia St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


CARIBOU SURPRISE 


4c Newfoundland, Catal 1 

= ene, Cataless ” . is onty 
urpr' 

Wontaine over 60 ey — 


TOTAL CATALOG . $1.37 c 
' ONLY Sc TO INTRODUCE APPROVALS FOR ALL 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L 2ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 
A splendid packet from all over the world includ- 
ing Lettland, Ukrainia, etc., etc,, send 2c postage, 
Gray Stamp Co. 
Toronto, Canada 














Station El, 


? 5 0 DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 12c 





To introduce Midwest fine 50% approvals 
we — “ane — oneeens = = a 
genuine stamps an argain price list a 
for 12c. MIDWEST STAMP G 36 
Dept. B, Kemper Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Free — racic, Packet 


to approva! applicants sending 2c return postage: 
ACME STAMP COMPANY, Rock Island, Mm. 


B. L. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Three cent orange, red 
' Canada 1872 unlisted guide 
e dot variety to applicants 
for approval selections. 


E. E. GOODCHILD 
116 Sherbrook West, Montreal, Canada 
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When You 


Live all the thrilling adventures @ 
riors, and trail blagers in BradleyMguality Books. 

They tell storiesfso real that #® 
real boy and a reafdog *‘RICK 
travel with a Paik and Judy 
stop the forest fir@ before it rei 
trick dog perforng at the oper 
the trail of a mygfery. You w 
Garis tells aboutg Illustrated 


Silversheene, King of Sled ge 
at , 
is a hero who safes a man’s#il 
a dog, but - = man’s 
when he answé@rs the cali 
wild and is a leader of a w 
A dog story fhat is “d 
and so real thag it takes 
with the sled #@am into 
plains of Alaska. Told bg@larence 
Hawkes. Illugtrated bg? Charles 
Livingston Bul. $1.50. BR 


es the ‘“‘dynamite shack,”’ 


Heroes of Troy 


frozen 












in itself, but thingf of making $ 9 


That’s first prize 


# 
Just reading such’ good story as foug 
00 S. 
, g reader will win— 


CHICAGO 
ILL. 


DAVID 
NOWINSON 


the heroes and enjoy their ad- 
venturesso much that he wanted 
to tell other boys why he liked 
his Bradley Quality Book. 


This prize winner wrote about 
his Bradley edition of ‘‘The 
Three Musketeers” in last year’s 
contest. It made him live with 





















Sea captains, kings and chiefs, war- 


Mu forget you are a reader. Follow a 
md RUDDY on the TRAIL”’ as they 
owman. Camp out with them, help 
watch the 
fr shows, be a detective with them on 


who lived and conquered long ago 
when gods were young and islands 
were enchanted, when the winds 
were kept in a bag, when the 
Wooden Horse hid a hundred war- 
riors, when King Ulysses returned 
to his own court as a beggar. These 
stories are founded on history and 
legend and retold by Lawton Evans. 
Illustrated by Qarl Lotave. $2.00. 


A Other Cash Prizes 


an any Bradley Book is a prize 


r------ BOYS! The First Thing to Do:------ 
Write us or fill out this Coupon 
| Please send me all about the $1000 Contest and how I may win a prize. I 
| Also kindly enroll me free of charge in the Booklovers Club. . 
| NAME Age....... 
| Street 
City State ee | 
| Mail Today to Contest Dept., Milton Bradley Co., 72 Park St., Springfield, Mass. | 
ee ee ee re a 














Think ana Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 


HRISTMAS comes but once a year 

luck! 

Now if we had three Christmases per year we 
would have two extra reasons for doing Christ 
mas good turns, but having only one Christmas 
there isn’t any reason why we should not do 
three good turns all at once. For instance, 
along with the regular Christmas good turns, 
which we will call Number 1, we can do good 
turn No. 2 to Old Idle Five Minutes—the 
laziest old Scout in this universe—by letting 
him in amongst us for at least 4 min. 59 sec. 
Good turn No. 3 we can do by getting old 
I. F. M. out again before he waylays any of 
our readers, for should he meet any of them 
his first thought would be to stop them from 
whatever good work they were engaged in. 
Remember, fellows, no longer than 4 min. 59 
sec. Below are printed some of his Christmas 
gifts: give them the “once over,” and see if you 
can think up some way of stopping the old boy 
from getting into our columns next month. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


. Think and Grin Winners 

Wm. Matthews, College Station, Texas; 
Ben Jacobson, Minneapolis, Minn.; William 
Coffey, E. St. Louis, Ill.; Clarence Cockburn, 
Pembina, N. D.; Norman R. Roberts, West 
Chester, Pa.; Bernard W. Arnold, Chatta 
nooga, Tenn.; R. C. Briggs, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Boyd Cruise, Lake Charles, La.; Horace 
Martens, Norfolk, Va.; Scout Wm. Atkinson, 
Albuquerque, N. M.; Geo. Bergman, Jr., 
Chicago, IIl.; Phil Phillips, Alameda, Calif. 


worse 


Nothing to It 

Tenderfoot: When you go home to-night 
don’t walk on the log across the brook. 

First Class: Why? 

Tenderfoot: Because I took it away. 

A Head for Figures 

Customer: I want a couple of pillow-cases. 

Clerk: What size? 

Customer: I don’t know, but I wear a Size 
7 hat 
7 hat. 


Second Class Scout: I thought you were to 
be in full uniform? 
Fat Tenderfoot: It’s full enough for me. 


He Should Have Got a Scout ‘‘Official’’ 


Dubious Customer: Are you these 
pants wear well? 

Salesman: Well, one of our customers bought 
some of them some time ago for her husband. 
After he had worn them several years, they 
were stolen. She sent him to get some more, 
and he went to a hardware store! 


sure 








Flim: How did the tortoise happen to beat 
the hare? 

Flam: Dunno, unless maybe the hare got 
held up for speeding. 


Rough 
“My big brother’s so rough he cleans his 
teeth with a steel brush an’ cuts his finger 
nails with a axe.” 
“Calls dat rough, does you? Why, man, dat 
ain’t nothin’. My brother’s so rough he shaves 
off his whiskers twice a week with a blow torch.” 


The End 


There was a great commotion on deck. 
Feet ran to and fro. Then there was a grind- 
ing sound and the engines seemed to stop. 
The timid passenger rushed from his cabin 
and almost collided with the captain. 

“No! No!” he said, “tell me what has 
happened!”’ 

“We're in harbor,” said the captain. 

Concluded on page 76 


BOYS’ LIFE 








Good Scouts! 


Why don’t you 


earn your Christmas money by 


‘selling LIFE? the popular, 
humorous, illustrated weekly. 
‘You can sell LIFE to every 
lone, young and old, rich and 
poor, athlete and invalid—let 


us tell you about it. 


‘LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


598 Madison Avenue 














Boy With The 
. 8. Radio 


i r.FrancisRolt-Wheeler 


Profusely Illustrated from 
Photographs. Decorated 
Cover. Price $1.75 


In “The Boy 
with the U. S. 
| Radio,” Dr. Rolt- 
| Wheeler has joined the most accurate 
|of simplified descriptions to the ro- 
mance of discovery. <A score of new 
| developments in wireless give pulsa- 
| tions to the pages of this work, where 
| “Radio” finds an exponent worthy of 
|its greatness. A timely book, which 

will stir the minds of all who read. 
At all bookstores. Send for 
Free Descriptive Catalogue 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 
BOSTON 


5 


FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 





















‘SKATES 


the self-contained 


the “rocking-chair’ 

jovernent are— 
“Young America’s 

First Choice.” 


pats TREAD OR 











RUBBER TIRES 


Ask your dealer 

or the skate 
with the RED 
DISC, 











FCOLLIES 


Safest ‘og for children. 


Any age 
stock, 


and tree 


JEFFERS 











December 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Here They Are! 


Real Books For Real Boys 


of 
Stories That Boys Like Best 


The Editors of Boys’ Life read hundreds of the newest 
books, to select for you those that they know you will like 
best. This page gives you their best advice. Here you 
will find books that relate true adventures as thrilling 
as any the fiction writers have conceived, and fiction stories 
full of excitement and humor, and characters that you will 
delight to know, all set in scenes that cover the whole 
world, the Arctic and the Tropics, the mysterious East 








and our Western frontiers. 








fe 


Your Washington and Mine 
By LOUISE P. LATIMER 


The story of the city of Washington; its begin- 
nings and the great events that it has seen. 


sf 


Martin Hyde 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 


A new edition of a superb adventure story for 
obs boys written by a master of English fiction. 


Youth Finds the Way ; 
By DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS The Listening Man 
A series of talks by the popular screen star which By JOHN A. MOROSO 


"Bo — addressed to the readers of A group of detective stories which will delight 
oys’ Life. any boy. 


ef of? 


Vikings of the Ice Into the Frozen South 
By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND By J. W. S. MARR 


The author accompanied the Newfoundland seal A biccke wnttean Bo = 
: : ya y Scout—an account by 
hunters on their annual hunt, and relates his one of the boys chosen to accompany Sir Ernest 
adventures. Shackleton to the Antarctic. True adventures 
ele delightfully described. 


The Sprite of 
By ERNEST HARVEY BAYNES The Young Cavaliers 
Tells of the Charming Ways of the pet fox. By I. M. B. of K. 
efe A story of a young earl and his sister and their 


relations with Cromwell’s a during the 
i period of the Protector’s ascendency. 

The Trail of an Elk 

By M. FONHUS 


(Continued on page 68) 
A story of the wild translated from the Nor- 
wegian. 


A Human Boy’s Diary 
By EDEN PHILLPOTS 
Delightful reminiscences of English school life. 


David Balfour 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


A beautiful new edition of this splendid sequel 
to ‘‘ Kidnapped.” 
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BOYS— 


Which of these Books Do You Want? Some fellows know all 
about ‘Signs and Signals,’ others about ‘‘Wild Animals” or 
“Camping” or collecting ‘“‘Bugs and Beetles.”” Uncle Dan Beard 
seems to know pretty much everything that’s worth knowing about 
the woods and fields and life in the open. He tells all of it in his 


WOODCRAFT SERIES 


These books will show any ‘“‘Tenderfoot”” how to pack and make 
camp, how to follow a trail, to read tracks, to recognize the sig- 
nals used by woodsmen, sailors and soldiers; they tell curious 
and interesting things about birds and beasts and insects, and 
how to catch, mount and preserve specimens, When you have 
read these books you will be almost as good a scout as Dan Beard. 


BIRDS AND BROWNIES of the WOODS 


67 ILLUSTRATIONS, $2.00 


WILD ANIMALS 


72 ILLUSTRATIONS, $3.00 


CAMP-LORE AND WOODCRAFT 


377 ILLUSTRATIONS, $3.00 


SIGNS, SIGNALS AND SYMBOLS 


362 ILLUSTRATIONS, $3.00 


BUGS, BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES 


280 ILLUSTRATIONS, $3.00 


YOU BOYS WILL WANT 


some place to keep your Dan Beard books, as well as your lives of the old Pioneers, Backwoodsmen 
and Scouts. For that purpose nothing could be better than a real Totem Bookcase. You will have 
to make it yourself and we will be very glad to send you a pamphlet in which Uncle Dan shows 
exactly how to go about it. When you get it all gaily painte1 with your totem at the top, all the 


fellows who haven’t one will envy you. 


WITH GEORGE WASHINGTON INTO THE WILDERNESS 


By EDWIN L. SABIN. This exciting book is the newest adiition to the AMERICAN TRAIL 
BLAZERS, thirteen good stories, some of which you have no doubt read about scouts and Indian 
fighters and explorers when America was a wilderness. This new one is a tale of Washington’s early 
military career, full of the dangers of the forest and the trickery of hostile redskins. Colored 
frontispiece, three illustrations in‘black and white and a portrait of Washington. $1.75 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


Please send me free of expense, your pamphlet ‘How to Make a Totem Bookcase,” also an illustrated 


cireular of 














227 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














BOYS’ BOOKS 


BOY SCOUTS OF KATAHDIN 
A Story of the Maine Woods 
By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
A wonderful story of Scout Life by a true Scout, 
always accurate in his information. Illustrated by 
eight photographic reproductions. 315 pp. $1.75 


THE WIRELESS OPERATOR—WITH THE 


U. S. COAST GUARD 

By LEWIS E. THEISS 
A remarkable picture of service performed by the 
patrols along our Coast, and of a young wireless 
operator who proved his mental and physical worth. 
3pp. $1.75 


THE MYSTERY OF CHIMNEY ROCK 
By FRANK H. CHELEY 
A story of the search for gold in the land of the Ute 
indians in the days of '49. A fascinating picture of 
the opening up of the great West with its hardships, 
privations and successes. 300 pp. $1.75 


EVERYDAY. WONDERS 

By LAURA ANTOINETTE LARGE 
Stories of wonderful recent inventions in which every 
child is interested. A splendid method of showing 
children the wonderful progress of the age. Fully 
illustrated by twelve full-page photographic repro- 
ductions. 180 pp. $1.50 
W. A. WILDE CO., 131 Clarendon St., Boston 

Madison Terminal Building, Chicago 














These books will ‘‘ strike twelve’’ with 
every boy! 


Chatterbox for 1925 


The Acknowledged King of Juveniles! 
Santa Claus could not do business without this 
book. Cloth, illustrated, $2.25 


The Founders of America 
By EDWIN WILDMAN 


Adventures of famous men history does not tell. 


. 
Famous American Naval Heroes 
By CHARLES LEE LEWIS 
Thrilling sea tales of history. 
Illustrated, $2.00 each 








Ask for Books for Christmas 


If there is no bookstore in your town, address your order to the Supply 
Department, Boy Scouts of America, Fifth Avenue Building, New York City 











1924 








Q or For Cause 
The Young Cavaliers: “snd King 
By I. M. B. of K. 
A stirring story of the days of King Charles I. 
Illustrated, $1.65 





L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





NEW IDEAS for BOYS 


THE BEST NEW BOOKS a 




















FEATS ON THE FIORD. By H. 
Martineau. This famous adven- 
ture story gives a new picture of the 


life of Norse fisher folk . . $1.75 


THE ISLAND OF THE MIGHTY. 
By Padraic Colum. Tales of King 
Arthur as they were told in olden 
times in Britain. British history 
from anewangle . . . . $2.25 


THE SPRITE, the Story of a Red Fox. 
E.H. Baynes tells animal stories with- 
out any pretending; the result is 
humorous, convincing and delight- 
ful. With many photographs. $1.75 


KAK, THE COPPER ESKIMO. 
By Stefansson and Irwin. A new 
picture of the far north, centering 


about a boy and his dog . $2.25 


THE NEW MOON. The story of 
Dick Martin, pioneer boy; his silver 
sixpence, his great ram, his Indian 
friends. By Cornelia Meigs. $2.00 


Now ready at all book stores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston Atlanta 


New York Chicago 
Dallas n Francisco 
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HERE is no precaution to bre: ator you to take 

to protect your home and fgmily frog 
Your children are constantly fexposed ees 
germs. ‘The one effective proftction agains : Bberculosis 
is the organized, co-operativ¢ campaign to stam 


Tt can be ae out. Only hal 


uberculosis. 










iberculosis 


disease. 


The ciastad ‘weer against where we ci aried mm 
the Tuberculosis Associations, has helped to save @he 
other half, 


Tuberculosis Associations are financed by the annual 
sale of Christmas Seals. One tangible, sure way to pro- 
tect yourself and your family against tuberculosis is to 
buy Christmas Seals. Buy Christmas Seals. Buy as many 
as you can. Seal every letter, Christmas card, and 
Christmas parcel with Christmas Seals. 











STAMP OU'l 
‘TUBERCULOSIS 
WITH CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis Associations of the United States 














! DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


M 





Please send full information about your 





DAN BEARD 


FAMOUS SCHOOL 


of the 
OUTDOORS CAMP 


Rated A-1 by National 


Camp Director 


Real Fun 

Real Education 

Real Woodcraft 

Making Bows and Arrows 
Sheaths and Ditty Bags 
Adirondack Pack Baskets 
Bunkies You Will Like 
Councillors You Admire 
Daddies’ and Sons’ Day 
Distinguished Guests 
Wild Thrilling Hikes 
The Best of Mess 
Flap-jack Contests 

Two Swims Every Day 


MAKE IT SNAPPY AND FALL IN! 


Listen to the Big Chief 


A TRAIL-BLAZER IN THE FIELD 
OF EDUCATION 


Educators, Business Men, 
Ministers, Senators, Gover- 
nors, Presidents, Trappers, 
Hunters and Naturalists all 
endorse it. 


87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
Outdoor School and Camp to 


| Real Books 
| or 


~ Real Boys 


(Continued from page 67) 


The Stranger from Up-Along 


By THEODORE GOODRICH ROBERTS 
| A tale of the Labrador and the poverty of its 


people. 
ofr 


Boy Scouts on Katahdin 
| By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


A story of scouts and mountain climbing which 
ends with a search for two men lost on the peak. 


a 


Golden Days of ’49 
| By KIRK MUNROE 


A new edition of this favorite author. 
of gold hunting in California. 


| 
| + 


Famous American Authors 
| By SARAH K. BOLTON 


Sketches of a number of the men who have had | 
most to do with making American literature. 


* | 


| Great Inventions 
By CHARLES R. GIBSON 


Stories of the evolution of various machines. 





A story | 


Redburn 
By HERMAN MELVILLE 


A remarkable book by the author of “Moby | 
Dick”’’ which appears this year in two new edi- 


tions. 


| The Standard Bearer 
| By A. C. WHITEHEAD 


The story of a youth who joins the legions of 
Cesar and goes through the Gallic campaign. 


The Testing of Jim Maclean 
By DILLON WALLACE 


A boy’s experiences in a lumber camp in Lab- 


rador. 
Knots 
| By SHAW 


Tells you all about how to make knots; those that 
Boy Scouts use and many others besides. 


| i 


With Stefansson in the Arctic 
By HAROLD NOICE 


A circumstantial story of the e 
of Stefansson’s lieute: ants 
Arctic expedition. ° 


riences of one 
i course of an 
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Kipling’s 


LAND AND SEA 
TALES 

FOR SCOUTS AND 

SCOUTMASTERS 


Stories ‘Of bdy ys as pilots, 
stories E bas s as scouts, 
estistalky story 
quit yo 3 know 
don yop: 

2 

} father about 
btories# he’s read 






themand Kays that they 
are amang #Me best ever. 
And doe Z orget to put 


(Christmas list 
\Baoks, such as 
Stalky &Co.,” 
f{ and“*Captains 

# rhea 


\\, At bockstores 


g | 











“An Army Boy of the ’60s, “Sx. Sue eiaies 


Trip across Plains; Up = Ms hin to Forts Lara- 
mie, Reno, Phil. Kearny. up Bozeman Trail; Meet 
Jim’ Bridger and other notables. 
Making history with the old 18th U.S. Infantry. 
Price $2.25 Postpaid 


A. B. OSTRANDER 
501 West 182nd Street, New York City 














“13 Years of Scout Adventure”’ 


A digerent book for your Christmas list. 

Unique stories of colorful action in the Great Lakes region, 
California, and the rugged mountains of the Pacific North- 
west—13 thrilling chapters 


BY STUART P. WALSH 


Author of “Hikes Beyond the Highway,” ‘‘Patrol Leader- 
ship,”’ etc. 
Beautifully bound and illustrated with splendid photo- 
graphs and cartoons. 

Sent postpaid for $2.00 


Herbert Schooley, Publisher 
5116 Arcade Square Seattle, Wash. 











Ask for Books for Christmas 


If there is no bookstore in your town, ad- 
dress your order to the Supply Department, 
Boy Scouts of America, Fifth Avenue 
Building, New York City 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 
REAL BOOKS FOR REAL BOYS 


Lions ’n’ Tigers ’n’ 
Everything 


By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 
A book for all boys, filled with thrilling 
and humorous stories of the animals who live 
behind the gilded cages in the circus menag- 
erie, by the author of “* Under the Big Tso 

2.00 


The Boy Whaleman 
By GEORGE F. TUCKER 


The experiences of a New Bedford lad of 
sixteen who took a three-years’ cruise on a 
whaler, sixty years ago, in search of oil and 
whalebone. The book is based on actual 
facts; it will have a strong appeal for bore. 
$2. 


The Story of Rolf 


By ALLEN FRENCH 
The old Icelandic sagas have been drawn 
upon for the incidents of this stirring tale, 
in which the hero, a sturdy young lad named 
Rolf, avenges his father’s murder and earns 
the viking’s bow. $2.00 


Martin Hyde: The Duke’s 


Messenger 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 
The spirited story, by a famous English 
poet, of a lad who served the Duke of Mon- 
mouth in his attempt to usurp the throne 
of James II and shared in the stirring events 
of the rebellion of 1685—one of the very best 
of adventure stories for boys. $2.00 


Tinkering with Tools 
By HENRY H. SAYLOR 


Comments on tools and their care, with 
countless suggestions as to their use by 
boys who like to set their hands to such 
crafts as woodworking, painting, plumbing, 
masonry, electric wiring, etc. $2.00 


FootballandHowtoWatchit 
By PERCY D. HAUGHTON 


Mr. Haughton, the famous Harvard foot- 
ball coach (1908-1916) who is now coach at 
Columbia, has written a clear, detailed 
description of how to watch football in- 
telligently and has included 36 pages of half- 
tone illustrations, with several diagrams, 
giving full detailed descriptions of each Bi; 

3.00 


Carl and the Cotton Gin 
By SARA WARE BASSETT 


The history of cotton is interwoven with 
this story of an ambitious schoolboy, whose 
family and friends profit by his apparently 
mischievous pranks. This is the fifth volume 
in “The Invention Series.” $1.65 


Little Men: Life at Plum- 


field with Jo’s Boys 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT 


The sequel to “Little Women,” about the 
boys in Aunt Jo’s and Professor Bhaer's 
school at old Plumfield, brimful of activity, 
merriment, health and happiness. One of 
the best books for boys. 

$2.90 


Boy Scouts of Round Table 


Patrol 
By CHARLES HENRY LERRIGO 


Four Boy Scouts, working on a fruit ranch 
in the Ozarks during a summer vacation, 
organize a patrol which has a busy time 
solving a mystery and clearing up a neigh- 
borhood feud. $1.75 














wil For sale at all Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston 














If You Want to Know Animals, Read 







NIMAL 
LAND 


By WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 


Three hundred interesting TRUE stgri 
about sixty different kinds of animals, 
and insects. Full| of thrilling adverfture, 
humor, amuse- 
ment, and useful 
information. The 
author was forty- 
two years collect- 
ing the material § 
for this book. Six- | 
teen original full- 
page illustrations; 
twenty-two fea- | 
ture pages. Bound 
in red cloth 
stamped in colors, 
with attractive 4% 
jacket in colors. 
A wonderful gift- 
book. Should be in 
every Scout’s library. 

12mo. 462 pages. 


Frag hedsen Press 


1924 





$1.75 net 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In Brightest Africa 
By CARL E. AKELEY 


The collector of wild game specimens for the 
Museum of Natural History relates some of the 
adventures experienced in the course of his work. 


Bird Gossip 
By HARRIETTE WILBUR 


Records of acquaintance with individual birds so 
presented as to suggest the characteristics of the 


species. 
ofe 


The Pioneer West 
By JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 


A compilation of fact and fiction. 


Famous American Naval 
Officers 
By CHARLES LEE LEWIS 


Biographical sketches of many of the heroes of 
the American Navy. 


The New Moon 
By CORNELIA MEGGS 


The story of an Irish boy who becomes a pioneer 
in the settlement of the West. 


efe . 
Days of the Pioneers 
By L. LAMPREY 


Sketches which present pictures of life and travel 
in the early days. 


Pets for Boys and Girls 
By A. J. MACSELF 


An English book, which tells how to make pets 
of various creatures and how to care for them. 


sf 


“Boyhoods of Our 
Heroes” 
By WILLIAM O. STEVENS 


The author, a professor at the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, tells something about the early years and 
wonderful experiences of eleven of the great heroes 
of our Navy. 


Navy 





| Important Dis- | 
| patches | 
(Concluded from page 35) 











by a shark on the coast of Australia, just as he 
was clear of the water and was being hauled 
on board. The memory of this came back to 
me all at once. At last we had landed safely, 
and dressed ourselves as well as we could. We 
then proceeded on our way to the town. The 
lights were plainly visible. The General was 
scarcely thirty years of age. We were received 
most affably. There was some surprise shown 
at our bare feet, which were terribly blistered, 
but no comments were made. 

The General inquired as to the reason of our 
coming. I handed him the dispatches which 
A had so carefully guarded with a feeling of 
pride. My astonishment may be imagined 
when I saw the calm indifference with which 
he read them and then placed them on a table 
near by, without any comment. An invitation 
was extended to accompany him to his home 
where we were welcomed by his family. 

After supper the general commenced to ask 
us more questions in regard to our trip. “And 
how did you cross the river?” he asked. He 
could hardly believe it when we informed him 
of our swim. It seems that no one ever at- 
tempted to cross that river except in a large 
party. It not only swarmed with alligators 
its entire length but for several miles from the 
mouth large sharks were numerous. 


The dispatches which we had brought were | 


not mentioned. I began to suspect that the 
Admiral had taken the occasion of having to 
send a letter to the General, to give the men on 
board a drill in preparing to land. This was 
confirmed when the General remarked that 
he would send a letter to our German friend’s 
house before we left for the ship the next 
morning. He also said that he would have the 
pleasure of seeing us the next evening, as the 
Admiral had been kind enough to invite him to 
dine on board. So this was the end of our trip. 

The prospect of returning to the ship with 
a wonderful story of how we had saved the 
whole Dominican Army at the risk of our 
lives vanished in the air. We put out the 
lights and retired for the night. An exchange of 
sad smiles was a tacit understanding that this 





joke on us was not to be mentioned to anyone. 
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BOOKS FOR BOY SCOUTS 





Illustrated. 


THE BOY SCOUTS BOOKS 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


These books have been written to demonstrate what may be accomplished by 
Boy Scout Troops, and at the same time to stimulate in boy readers a desire to 
learn for themselves the great lessons of manliness and self-reliance, of truth and 
courage, of purity, clear thinking and living. 

THE BOY SCOUTS OF WOODCRAFT CAMP 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF SWIFT RIVER 

THE BOY SCOUTS OF LOST TRAIL 

THE BOY SCOUTS IN A TRAPPER’S CAMP 


The titles are: 


Price, each $1.75 





Illustrated. 


THE PENN 
COMPANY 


THE JUNIOR BOY SCOUTS BOOKS 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


The Junior Boy Scouts Books deal with the adventures of a sturdy American 
boy, Bob Hanson and his friends in the Cedarville Troop, Number 1 of the Boy 
Scouts, and their success in developing fine traits of self-control and the self- 
reliance that will make them better citizens. 

BOB HANSON, TENDERFOOT 

BOB HANSON, SCOUT 

BOB HANSON, FIRST CLASS SCOUT 
BOB HANSON, EAGLE SCOUT 


PHILADELPHIA 


The titles are: 


Price, each $1.50 


PUBLISHING 














LANDLUBBERS! 


Here is a true deep- 
sea book for you! 

















Qu 


With muny illustrations from 
actual photographs, $1.75 


THOS. Y. CROWELL CO., New York 

















A New “Wallace” Book 
Is a High-Spot in a Boy’s Life! 
ON WALLACE’S 


NEW BOYS’ STORY 
of THE NORTHLAND 


The Testing of 
Jim Maclean 


is ready this month. A stirring story of the 
son of a rich lumberman, who was made 
to shift for himself in the wilds of Labrador, 
and show the manner of stuff of which he 
was made. Illus. $1.75. 


Another ‘* Hit’’ of 1924 


The Quest of The Hidden Ivory 
By JOSEPHINE WESTERVELT 
Hunting big game in Africa in a*‘Ford.’’ Thrills on 

every page—don’t miss it! Illus. $1.75. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 17 N. Wabash Ave. 







































incidents. 














Douglas Fairbanks 
tells Ow he retains his enthusiasm, and how you can 
de€elop and retain yours. 
success is in his book 


YOUTH POINTS THE WAY 
PIONEER SCOUTS OF THE OHIO 


| EVERETT T. TOMLINSON’S romance of pioneer days, based upon actual 
A story of frontier life that keeps the reader engrossed. 


At All Booksellers 


i APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 West 32nd St., New York 


The whole secret of his 














$1.00 


$1.75 































ar Boys Like 
(RBLES Tools 


ese things you need omery 
you go on 
ike, to the 
Foods, lake or 
iver. A dandy 
axe for making 
camp, cutting a tree or 
all uses and a matchbox that 
y match for the campfire. 


Camp Axe 


0. 9—274x434 in. blade of finest 









firewood, a preag kyfe gy 
will alwaysfeiveryo 


Woodcratt Kn 
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steel, 14in. handle of selected 
cunmeer tnt, ete a * ry hickory. Can be carried in 
ee ee the belt, $1.50. Leather 














blade of finefft steelg& 
of blade fcheckey 
give firmg grip; 
handle, $2§25; g 
dle, $3.00. Bncl 
er sheath. Adg@0% war tax. 


Waterpraé® Matchbox 


Keeps matches dry, even 


sheath, 75c. 


A Safety Pocket Axe 


r Guard foldsinto steel handle, 
under water. Made of seam- 


$3.25. With 11 in, hickory 
handle, $2.00; 12 in. $2.25. 
4 
i t 
less brass, size of a 10-gauge 
shell, 60c. 334 
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If your dealer can’t supply 
you, order by mail—send 
money order or draft. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
5092 Delta Ave. GLADSTONE, MICH. 































LfIS wonderful in- 
ovation In sav- 






Ems 


<—~ > 
PATS. PEND 








a Positive Com- 
bination. 











No keys to lose—can’t 
be forced or picked. 


The Little Millionaire 
is made of fine tem- 
pered steel and fin- 


ished in bright nickel. 
THE LITTLE MILLIONAIRE 


is just as popular with 
Dad and Mother as 
with the kiddies. 


A wonderful Christ- 


mas gift for anyone. 


P 1.00 tpaid. Remittance must accompany order. No 
COD. orders accepted. All orders mailed before December 20th 


will receive their banks with 25c enclosed to start their savings. 


Send all orders to 
Little Millionaire Bank Co., Box 113, Orange, N. J. 


WANTED! 





Guaranteed to be 
mechanically perfect 


HOLDS $10.00 IN SIL 
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$S 600 TO $29 AR. PP FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
1 Dept. $173 Rochester, N. Y- 
y send me free of ch Da full 
Cup Mall Carciors Phoasg -°*. “Ei Pit paniion Sacched alow Speck 
4 Cler! Rapi t en examination questions; (3) A of U Go oceee- 
Clerk at Washington, D. C. Pergginent Employment ¢© ment Jobs obtainable; (4) Send free sample “coaching 
City Postal Clerks sationwithPay . ¢ Railway Mail Clerk |. ; ($1600-$2300) 
yo coteapesees : :: SRR SRS 
: . 800-$2600 
[BIG CHANCE FOR YOUNG MEN _ | »v? __eittirat al Sartor’, a: 1809-$260 
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Fill out and mail the attached coupon ll 
now. You must act at once, of Aéivess 
¢ Use This Coupon Before You Misiay It——-WRITE OR PRINT PLAINLY 
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A Simple C. W. Transmitter 


HE accompanying diagrams and photo- 

graphs are almost self-descriptive of the 
little set we are describing and recommending 
as the beginner’s first transmitter. The 
builder may follow out these illustrations 
(as is advised unless he is rather experienced), 
or he may adapt the parts and instructions 
to his own design—perhaps mounting his first 
attempt at building a transmitter on a base- 
board, dispensing with a panel and other 
mechanical refinements. 

The following electrical 
necessary: 

One socket; 

One rheostat; 

Sit binding-posts; 

Four inches of 314 inch and 3 inch cardboard 
tube; 

One 
capacity; 


parts will be 





variable condenser, .00025 mfd. 











Courtesy Radio Broadcast 


One Micadon fixed conden- 
ser, .oor mfd. capacity; 

One DL 300 honeycomb 
coil; 

One pound of annunciator 
wire. 

These parts may be those 
designed for receiving sets and 
will adequately handle the 
potentials existing in this low 
power set. The cost of the 
materials outlined above should 
not exceed ten dollars. In 
some instances the variable 
condenser will not be required. 
A radiation galvanometer, 
giving a good scale deflection 
on one-tenth of an ampere 
should be bought or borrowed 
for the preliminary tuning 








of the set. 























































The Circuit 


The’ circuit diagrammed in Figure 1 will be 
quite self-explanatory to the reader suffi- 
ciently advanced to build and operate a 
transmitter. Li is the plate—antenna induc- 
tance, and is wound with forty turns of 
annunciator wire on the 3% inch tubing. 
Lr is tapped every other turn. The grid coil, 
L2, is wound on the smaller tubing with twenty 
turns of wire, tapped at the roth, 12th, r4th, 
16th, 18th and, of course, 20th turns. A con- 
venient method of tapping these coils has 
been described in THE RADIO TOWER for 
February, 1924. 

Cr is the .oor mfd. fixed condenser, while 
C2 is the variable, which, as we have already 
intimated, may not be required for the efficient 
operation of the transmitter. 

A is the radiation meter, which can be 
eliminated after the set is permanently tuned. 

L3 is the honeycomb coil, which functions 
as a radio frequency choke coil. 


Construction 

An excellent mechanical design is suggested 
in the photographs. As will be observed, the 
coils are mounted by means of small brass 
brackets, L2 fitting inside of Lr. Connections 
are made to the taps by flexible leads and clips. 
No provision has been made in the transmitter 
photographed for the variable condenser. It is 
recommended that the amateur first build the 
set up temporarily on a baseboard, and, if 
tests indicate the necessity for the variable 
capacity, space be provided for it on the per 
manent panel. 

In the transmitter illustrated, a small tele- 
phone switch has been used as a change-over 
switch and included on the lower left of the 
panel. This switch also controls the trans- 
mitter filament. Any convenient switch per- 
forming the antenna transfer function alone 
may be employed. 


Tube and Plate Voltage 
Almost any hard amplifying 
tube, with an associated plate 
voltage, will function satisfac- 
torily as an oscillator. THE 
RADIO TOWER particu- 
larly recommends either the 
Western Electric J tube or the 
UV 201A with from 150 to 200 
volts on the plate. Such a 
potential is most conveniently 
obtained from a “B” battery. 
Using higher voltages up to 
five hundred, supplied from a 
more practicable source, with a 
UV 202 or similar power tube, 
the little set described will 
function efficiently as a five 
watt transmitter. However, 
when voltages above three 
hundred are applied, a grid con- 
denser and leak are desirable, 
having respective values of .oo2 
mfd. and ten thousand ohms, 
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Operation | 








The preliminary tuning of a set of this | . 
type, as well as its theoretical functioning, | Write today for your free copy of 
have been described in THE RADIO TOWER | 
for last April in the RADIO EXAM section. 


The first tests should be made using one-half % ca 
of Li and all of Lz. Outputting a power ark & ew 10 
under five watts, the wave-length should be ‘ 
< Catalogue 
L, —— Tested and guaranteed Radio 
| > \¥ Equipment sold without the 


usual Radio Profits 


W rrcaded Radio;Department is 
headed by experts who know 
igig new. Who know 
at is best—what 

se Service. 
a gue is prepared under 
fipgrvision. It shows all the 


















































k-ups, everything in parts 











tee 5 i "We \ F plete sets—so simple that 
Sele¢tivi Liiaaeie! clar . Fic. BI an bx 6 aa - , et yourself capinstall them in a 
ity, and lume are the cst i il t time. 
quai ties vyfRich constitute determined by listening on your own oscillating CY ‘ae | : a He quarters for Radio 
4 + ty Sera ee ‘ are a 1 = ——— A 4 ca . 
good regepon, and are receiver, tuning for a beat-note. Higher . 5 : 3 4 Wad Tote - nop te ceeving thonsends upon 


: owers, such as radiated by the standard five 
what y9 /ma expect from sek tube operated at normal potentials, will 
yo sof if yo@ build with indicate on the conventional wave meters. 
GENERAL R:? DIOparts. If the transmitter refuses to oscillate, reverse 
oe the connections to the grid inductance, L2. 
Whafever you gircuss, Once the circuit is oscillating, adjustments 
Pr if with GE RAL are made on LZ, £2 and C2 (if used) for 


greatest radiation as indicated by the antenna 


our catalogue, who have been sur- 
Brised to see how low in price the standard 
Radio equipment can be sold without the 
usual ‘‘ Radio Profits.” 

You, too, can profit by writing for a free 
copy of Ward’s Radio Catalogue. If in- 
terested at all in Radio, you should write 
for this book. See for yourself the savings. 


Our 52-Year Old Policy 








RP DIO parts — fe ‘Super ammeter—checking continually as to wave. For 52 years we have sold quality mer- 
REReption. . The permissible amateur wave-lengths are dis- Warns Raflio Catalaglle is abig 68-page chandise. We never sacrifice quality. to 
ij ssed-at length in ¢ her secti f THE book —a real#eferen folume on quality make alow price. In buying Radio Equip- 
sk your iis or writ 7st ee a lengt im another section @ ° RadioEqui Mitiontodescriptions ment at Ward’s, you are buying from a 
y : RADIO TOWER this month. of sets, parts ahd h¢a 3, much matter of house of proven dependability Address 
radi - . » pa PS, Her 
UF Re eee : The set described is designed for continuous generalintereg§ to: radio fanisincluded. our house nearest you: Dept. 8-R 
wave transmission, and when so used should 





d ° . ESTABLISHED 1872 
have a reliable night range of thirty miles. 
Radiofone may be employed by winding two on Pomery ar Oo 
turns of wire over coil L1, connecting the two 
a. ee a a The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
thirty-ohm rheostat. 
Modulation will then be effected by the] Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 
absorption system. The telephone range will, 
of course, be considerably less than the con- 
sistent telegraphic distance. 
The beginner’s C. W. transmitter will work 


on almost any antenna, using ground or coun- a to Pla 
terpoise. The radiation current will quite asy V 
naturally vary with the aerial system, running 


OW yy from 15 or 20 milliamperes with the amplify- Casy to Pay 
7 


> Te took- ing tubes to over one ampere on the UV 202. 





























New Short Waves for Amateurs 


In addition to the regular amateur wave- 
lengths between 176 and 200 meters inclusive, 
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This Wonderful Chat with the Scanian Editor } 


| AM sorry if I have kept a lot of you fellows waiting Vv 
Racito aoe I for this transmitting dope. I know you have 
been after it for sometime—but I have been holding 
off in the vain hope that some genius might develop 
a fool-proof transmitter—some thing that would be 
sure to work. But with the human element a most § | 
important and variable factor, it doesn’t seem that 
anything in radio will ever be quite fool-proof. 

The a I am describing this month is 
ideal for the beginner. In fact it was designed by 
your radio editor as a substitute for the spark coil 
with which embryo operators were once wont to 
make their aerial debut.. Those days are past. 
The sparkcoil—or any form of spark transmitter 
will no longer be tole rated. The little transmitter I 
am telling you about, is only slightly more expensive 
and miany times more efficient than its squeaky 
predecessor. 


But right at the start I warn you all, it’s going to 
nd ney Goouta, pg Le take a lot of experimentation to make it work rightly § | 
Dialogs Speakers, Monologs. —or even work at all. A bulb transmitter demands | 

| 
| 





of broadcasting 
valuable data, 
pd free catalog, 





rue Clone 
SAXOPHONE 


tural for a boy to take to aSaxophone. The music 
. and it ‘‘comes’’ to him so easily. Most Buescher 
Dnes go to boys, and boys are our best friends. Boys 











Minstrel Opening Choruses an no little bit of thoughtful experimentation on the 
H e zig “7 a ae eat oe tes Gecitations TRE part of the operator—I can't help you. Radio has ie the best Saxophone players too. They ‘ ‘pick it up”’ 
® ae ,. . 
ne Ae. 2 CO., 6 3 So. Wabash. Dept. 18 CHICAGO advanced beyond those easy going days of haphazard fin about half the time. 





construction. It is a science now, I mean even the 
——- — = mechanical and operating sides, and requires indi- 
vidual study and thought. | 





Any Boy Can Earn and Learn the Saxophone 
Many of our boy players have earned their Saxophones by playing 
7 neighborhood engagements. A Saxophone fits in anywhere 
-for solo, quartet, sextet, orchestra or band. Easy pay- 
ments tofit your convenience make it possible to earn its.cost 
as youlearn. You have a year to pay and in a few weeks 
most boys can play many of the popular favorites. 


FREE SAXOPHONE BOOK --We have a very intcresting book on 
the Saxophone that every boy should have. It contains pictures of | 
famous Saxophone players and a orchestras and tell all about 
the entire family of B en. pon for free copy. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
326 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 
~~ Band Instrument Co., 326 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
l Gentlemen: I am interested in instrument checked. 


Those of you who are really interested in transmit- 
ting, and hope to build this beginner’s C. W. trans- 
mitter, read everything you can lay hands on, on the 
subject of bulb transmitters. One good book on 
the subject is “Radio Telephony for Amateurs, by 
Stuart Ballantine. 

Of course, before building the transmitter, the § | 
very first consideration i is that you have station and 
operator's licenses. Not a dot can be sent without 
both of these. And finally—when you are truly 
qualified to build and operate a transmitter, if you 
still are stuck (as quite likely you may be) why 
probably the RADIO TOWE R can help you out. 

This will be the first of a series of articles on trans- 
mitters. Next month will contain a discussion of 
possible plate supplies, covering dry cells, storage 

“B” batteries, rectifiers and motor- -generators. 

Speaking of transmitters—we are in receipt of an 
interesting letter from F. Sanpeee Jr., of 85 Sixth 





name ni nate Ae 








sureties 








Street, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. He asks that 1 
£ Free, Taxider my all scouts who are interested in transmission get in * 
.teapper and communication with him. Perhaps he has in mind l 
lover shal now this wonder{u a relay league of scout stations. A fineidea! Friend 
ta ah EAS Simpson is Canadian — 2 I 
. Investivate. Write for Fr 73 until next time—Zen Bovc 
4. —— ; u H Bouck I 
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Ce eR DL el ee 


Special | 
November 


tt y) 
Neves 
e | Some class! your pals will say when they 
r1iZe ontest see you sporting this great single vamp 
boot—and you'll sure get some comfort 
and service out of it. 


Made of selected, waterproofed Paris 
veal, chrome tanned leather with “*Never 





Lan nese 





THE RADIO TOWER is offering ip” seams on the 
_ special prizes of five, three and two dollars ; He taps gen 
_ for the best reception among its readers of —_— | ‘ 
i foreign stations during the transoceanic : ik any shoe dealer 
_ tests scheduled for the 24th to 30th of § show you the 
November, inclusive. These lests are being — a 
NEW - run under the auspices of Radio Broadcast Fated yo An 
|. Magazine. Transmission will begin each #scribing footwear 
|= test evening at ten p. m. Eastern Standard a 
OFFICIAL : time, alternating between American and 
' foreign stations, home stations having the 
opening night. 
The three prizes will be presented to 


about—boots, moc- 
casins, slippers and | 
golf shoes 

, readers of THE RADIO TOWER whose 
> OY SCOUT RECORDS ' logs indicated the greatest number of 
- stations heard from the other side. Austra- 

* lian stalions may be logged. The logs THEW.C. RUSSELL MOCCASINCO, | 

Released November Ist. ; submitted should give the call letters of the 917 Capron St. Berlin, Wisconsin 


: station, the time heard in standard time 
(local), the approximate wave-length, and, if | 
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utter 













































zany Scout people want to get the entertaining things i possible, a few words descriplive of oe 
yi ting on phonogrs uph records that the American Record * program—talks, vocal, music, etc. Logs © a 
acturing Company has just been exclusively licensed * should be submitted to THE R 1D10 || <@S af 
ce three new Boy Scout records. You have never | TOWER before the 15th of December. : | ae 
da chance to sit down with your friends and enjoy * Further details regarding transmission 
Sly reproduced bugle call or listen to the best + may be secured from local papers, or | F 
the Boy Scout Song Book. But you can now. ' directly from Radio Broadcast, Garden ‘ 
Lots of e&tertainment for you, your friends and your i City, Long Island, N. Y. | j 
family is packed into these new official records. The i 4 
American Record Manufacturing Company is going to ‘ | 
make a series of these. new and shorter waves are now permitted by | 
Here are the first three. They are fine quality and would the Department of Commerce. Upon the 
ordinarily sell for 75c._ But they will be retailed for soc urgent application of The American Radio 
each. All are ten inches in size, double-faced, and will Relay League, that fine national association of 
play on any machine you have in your house. The set amateurs, the Bureau of Navigation has 
will make a corking Christmas present for anyone in your authorized supervisors of radio to amend 
home. Order them by number from the Supply Depart- amateur licenses on application of holders to 
ment, Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New permit the use of special band of short waves 
York. or from the manufacturer. without observance of quiet hours. This : ” 
\}action removes many of the objectionable Trap drums are the @sgst of all instruments 













e to know one note 
actice at home with 
piano, and you'll 


restrictions put upon the transmitting ex- | | ome. sea 
| 


perimenter because of the enforced, but rather the radio, phonograp 
useless, co-operation with the broadcast listener, | |} be a crack drummer, 
and at the same time minimizes rather than | || 
increases the interference problems affecting | || 


No. 3701: Phonograph record “Old Zip Coon,” 
by an old time Scout, on one side, 
and “Three Good Turns,” by Jolly 
Good Scouts Quartette, on the other. Price 50c 


























No. 3702: Phonograph record “Sing Another both classes. 
Song,” reverse side “Bow Wow,” by Within a few wecks many amateurs who | | HI 
Jolly Good Scouts Quartette. Price 50c ros pcm — = me ave- tenathe bet — 150 | || Shashe witte ioltiminn en ti tabete I 
No. 3703: Phonograph record “Boy Scout ean canna nga ang tingid taggin f th — Trap Drum Outff, complete with all acces- 
Bugle Calls,” interspersed through mitters to operate on one or more 0 the new | ee pons om cymbel, peda!, i 
a camp dialogue Price 50c bands below 80 meters—resulting in a further | || © s well as our Free Irial Offer, : 
Sie ‘ : separation between the general amateur and | |} LUDWIG & LUDWIG | j 
broadcast frequencies with a_ substantial {L 1611 N. Lincoln St. Dept. 2409 Chicago, Ill. | 
* ° reduction in amateur QRM on broadcasting = J 
American Record Manufacturing Co. wave-lengths. The new waves assigned to the | — 
Framingham Mass. amateurs are: 75 to 80 meters, 40 to 43 meters, i |» E R \ 
20 to 22 meters and 4 to 5 meters. The use C A 
of these bands is restricted to C. W. trans- 
mission. ” Plug 
The amateurs for whom the observance of 














the quiet hours has proved irksome will find 
T E L E G he A fe W Y in these higher frequencies the solution to 

their problems as far as the periodical discon- 
horse and Wireless) and RAILWAY, ACCOUNTING taught thor-! tinuance of transmission is concerned. The 


Big salaries; great opportunities. Oldest, largest school. 


Epensee inw--appertanition te ear tr and Government oficials. | order to the supervisors specifically mentions 


culars,etc, Press$l2. 
even lower, Save money. 
rs, big profit. All easy, rules 
for catalog presses, type, paper 






speaker. The plug that 
s of loud speakers use. 
t a better single plug no 




















\ E PRESS CO., J-71, Meriden, Commo pobae’s INSTITUTE. treet, Valparaiso, ind. | that quiet hours need not be observed on any y—why spend more and 
band below 80 meters, although they must of een 
Ww necessity be continued in full force on the Inc anada—Cast Gio Co.. Led. —Toronto 
Of Course You ant regularly assigned amateur waves between ~ 








66 Cc H i = A G oO 9? 150 and 200 meters. Amateurs are advised eS ‘Ra rea ie) C O. 


to take particular note of this last. REPUBLIC BUILDING ¥ 


RUBBER TIRED While the new regulations are designed to HICAGO 


simplify interference problems, much con- 
Skates for Xmas! fusion may result by incorrect interpretation. 
Amateurs desiring to take advantage of these ! 
—and so do thousands of other boys new privileges are advised not to make any = . 
and girls You’ll never know the real hasty changes in their transmitting equipment 
joy of skating until you glide along 
on ‘‘Chicago’’? RUBBER TIRED Rol- 
ler Skates—newest and best—differ- 
ent—most , populat—strongest made—best finished. 
Think of wheels built like an auto wheel—ball bearing, 
less, non-skid, shock-absorbing and smooth-gliding as ¢g 
aneel in water. No bearing friction—wheels run four 
times LONGER. And that’s why you can develop such 
tremendous SPEED. No other skates are so fast. 
Get busy, boys and girls. Tell Dad. Your big oppor- 
tunity to get the world’s finest skates at the lowest 
price ever offered. 
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Th T Pati Readers. OST © | will bring you this radio receiving set. It will distinctly 
= | receive broadcasting within a radius of 15 to 25 miles 
and catch wireless messages at distances we 8. veral 


= | hundreds of miles. Set consists of tuning coil, detector, 
= | and condenser, a!l properly wired mounted on a wooden 


base with rubber cushions. Easy to carry about, 


Prizes of seven, five and three dollars | | ,,.7r2in your ear to wireless code, and receive base-bal 
w ill be given for the best answer to* ‘W He AT ; descriptions or whatever programs are broadcasted by 
DID } ‘OU DO WITH YOUR R ADIO = pee Power — without having to spend for batteries 
L eines 4 Pe yo alll —Hikes? © 3 at po money—Order one to-day and pay the post- 
—boating?—or what’ A letter or compo- | | ™8n 95 on delivery. 

sition with @ photograph or two should be | |THE RHINEBECK COMPANY of NEW YORK 
a oe ~*- {| P. 0. Box 65, Washington Bridge Station, New York, N. Y. 
(Photos are not absolutely necessary, but 


























OBSERVE— Write name and address plainly, give age and ‘: ; 
whether for boy or girl. Include P.O. Money Order. Money = 4 ~ lol.) The contest closes RADIO WORL Nat. Milas, Weekly. Solves al 
back if not entirely satisfied. Order today—avoid the rush. What did YOU do with your radio advance programs, full week, Q, and A. Dept. i 
CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE COMPANY, 4453 West Lake St., CHICAGO last summer? desler, Specimen Cope, tbe, ao 
RADIO WORLD, 1493 Broadway, N. Y. 
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until they are familiar with just what is expected 
of them. They must first make application to the 
radio supervisor in their radio district to operate 
on any or all of the new wave-lengths and have 
their licenses properly amended. They are also 
asked to note the fact that coupled circuits must 
be used in the transmitter. A provision is made 
that silent periods may be enforced if the station 
is situated so as to produce objectionable in- 
terference with “other services.” 

The regulations state that special amateur 
stations will not use wave-lengths above 200 
meters, but may be authorized to transmit on a 
band between 105 and 110 meters in addition 
to wave-lengths assigned for general and 
restricted amateur transmission. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce desires to have it understood 
that the new privileges granted are necessarily 


Just as you want your tentative because of the rapid development of 


‘ radio communication which may in the future 

hair to look —_ all day ! make still further changes in wave-lengths 
necessary in order to maintain harmony. 

AIR is a nuisance—always out of It should be borne in mind by the perhaps 

place, always in youf eyes, un- over-enthusiastic amateur, that while there 

kempt, unsightly! But it meedn’t be. are untold possibilities in these shorter waves, 

Stacomb will keep your hair looking the successful use of them postulates engineer- 











Planert’s“NORSHLIGHTS” 









































all day just the way you want if to ing skill and an electrical education consider- t e t . t 
look—smooth, natural, fustrouss A_ | ably in excess of that possessed by the average A [A i m G Fj 
light, velvety, invisible cream, non- amateur in his ’teens. This is what THE astt = f s as U 
staining andi non-greasy. In j and RADIO TOWER for a long time has been en- This winter, when thécold, sun 
tubes, at drug and de ment deavoring to put over—sugar-coated and other- hens - b sk a 4 5 Big Features 
stores. (Now it can be had 4lso in wise. If you are interested in radio transmis- ays or the TSK MOGs 3 € 
liquid form.) ; g sion, study it as seriously as your school-work beckon you to join the throng .3 oe a 
(it’s quite as worth while)—study it, don’t read merry, healthy folks pace pon A seaglinry 
A it occasionally in a magazine} take along a pair Ss est strengt Need no extra 
- ) . “Northlights.” The nd soe “PL ATES —These 
Tubular Skates. * (2) ates are bothrivetedand 


rpo-—---#--g---------- “te 
ve Ss Midered to drawn cups, giving 
glide over t me double strength. 


Free: Standard Haborafories, Inc., Dept. 15-Y ; 
! travels the r 


113 8th $t., New York City 






































DRAWN CUPS— Made 
; offer: Please e, free of charge, a mp- of cold rolled steel, one 
; Senerous pig tube of Stacomb. [ 5 : € A eaatnl likea bell 
* “e piece and seamless like a bell, 

Ps, MEMES oc tab alocdedandee ing, turning quic giving extra strength. 
; ; stops or raci Conom- CALF LEATHER SHOE 
Pe! ee hossad| toe ical skate mfile—becale quality }} <j ,Hiehest rade, cal 
Ww f _Examinations for radio operator's license are and construggion stan preme. attached to Planert’s North- 
given in the customs house of your radio district. 9 light Skates—comfortable, 
: P A Appointments should be made with the radio A Style fdr Eve Uccasion strong and good looking. A 









inspector several days before taking the examina- shoe designed to fit any foot. 















es iu BN ANG) tion. Uf you are at all doubtful as to where you Planert 6 “Noghlights “3 ee GUARANTEED —We 
2 Ye ‘ should apply, “The Radio Tower” will’ be to give compte satis{ction. The ex positively guaranteeevery 
ar iR US eG idl a Seteeal clusive Planert§phoe des#n gives perfect pair that leaves our factory 
: ! pleased to give you full instructions. . fit for any foofand thgt means comfort to be free from defect in ma- 
and Prescott V. Eames The questions and answers given under this and maximung skatef pleasure. Select terial and workmanship. 








na yard, heading are among those often asked by the : : 
school  roonf, , Federal penne sat 8 “ your style no Hoaffkey, Racer, Rink 


playground, Jor ‘ —for men an@ womn, boys and girls. 
For six boys nab ee, & , 

p Fa eed Pra oe Receiving Antennas You will take Bride owning the best. W i N N ER 
yo oenagy oe QUESTION: What type of aerial is best For Sale @t Alf Good Dealers 


q to con- 
strgic e “animals.” | for receiving? Would you advise a cage? F. W. P ERT & SONS 
7 ici a U. S. A. 








— Explaiggf all the acro- le 4 
batic, animal an@ clown @Munts, describes sists B. B. L., Valley Stream, N. Y. CH! 
what to use andMhows to Man for the big ANSWER: No. A cage antenna generally 





show, side show, Marage. @ipraciical work- ans sre wires, and a multiplicity = = 
ing guide in every detail enafle boys tof | ™@ns four ee a d Pp : y —— LAN ERT Ss 
\ put on a circus of tMeir ovgaend minke it pay.fg| Of wires is quite unnecessary for receiving. P 
| —— — er = © egtGac eg] humerous In fact, it is often undesirable. The best re- 
; circuses or schog@s, A c ay- ee: ; es . 0 ae tate 
; grounds and on 4 Wilannee” Co ceiving antenna is a single wire, between 100 =. = 


cuits. This book fwinner. In attrac-[§| and 150 feet long, strung in a straight line, with S K ATES 


=~ ah ~A 
tive four-color cov@sgboard bound. Post-| the lead-in taken off at the end nearest to the The latest addition to the Planert skate 








paid, $1.75. - ° . * i 2 ially i , 
Sienijen's Pigre and Diteetadin sie imewn eveeywtiens. receiver. Of course, string the aerial as high as a pe yn vy hy EE 
Nt ae possible, keeping it clear of trees, etc. Sacrifice that require yearly purchase. Truly an 
ENTISON & CO y J LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK. economy skate for the younger folks. 





623 S. Wabash pm Dept.99. Chicago, m1.) height if necessary, in order to string the wire 

away from such absorbing obstructions. 
QUESTION: Is one wire run back and forth 

four times over a twenty-five-foot length of roof 


equivalent to a one-hundred-foot antenna? Have You a Camera ? ST-STU-T-T-TERING os myer 


ANSWER: No. Most emphatically NO! | Write for tree sample of our big magazine, showing how | Cured at home. Instructive booklet free. Walter 












































Y 7 v This is one of the prevalent radio misconcep- Oe MERICAN PHOTOGR APHY McDonnell, 715 Potomac Bank Building, 
OU H tions. Such an aerial is still a twenty-five- | 112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. | WashingtonyD. C. 
foot antenna and would be the same (prac- — 
tically) were the wire run back and forth a SN SSS 
The Boy Scout and Lone hundred times. The aerial, as you describe > Ss S'S 
Scout Amateur Fiction it, would merely be composed of more strands, QYS 
Magazine which, as we have stated above, is generally [QS 
‘ inferior to a single wire for\receiving. > “SS 
Scout Amateur Publication, written and published | | ~ : Es 


by the Scouts themselves. 

You too can win the Lone Scout Bronze, Silver 
and Gold Merit Medals awarded for literary achieve- 
ménts by contributing stories, articles, news items of 
your Troop or Tribe, cartoons, photos, etc., to 
YOUTH. 

YOUTH _is in extension of the BOYS’_ LIFE 
‘Readers’ Page"’ and is open to all Scouts. Become 
a famous Writer within your organization and pave 
the way to a successful professional career. We want 
to extend this privilege to you now that both organi- 
zations have the same officials. 

Read the stories and articles written by boys of 
your own age. 

YOUTH contains 24 pages 7x10 inches in site fea- - 
turing material written by the Scouts only. Fully (All questions addressed to THE RADIO 

Ss r Oo , . 
jauuaede a a a QUESTION BOX will be answered personall yy 
(Don’t forget to mt the Lone Scout Page in this }| but only those of sufficient general interest will be 







re years have been devoted 
in’perfecting this sled for you 


4 


S rd __Withstands the knocks and 
os y bumps. Built of hard wood. and 











tempered steel, together with our patented 
ety nickeled spring steel bumper. 


. ___The sled you will be id 
Beautiful to own and chow. ange 


} vi Swift — 72 fist sled down the hill. Steers 


issue of BOYS’ : é . ‘soe 
Take advantage of the ‘SPECIAL YOUTH suB- || published. This department is maintained for 


SCRIPTION OFFER of eight months for 25 cents. || the benefit of all of our readers, and they are 
ra : ——— || invited to submit to it their radio difficulties.) 
YOUTH, TORKEL GUNDEL, Cir. Mer. > os ssi ce 
2306 N. Karlov Ave., Chicago ‘ ee : Give the penalty for malicious 


Dear Brother Scout: ° . a 
I am interested in what my Brother Scouts are ANSWER: For a general violation of the 
b e 


} ny BR Fiction Re By cnslens a8 stipulation in the U. S. Act of August 13, 1912, 
cents for which send me YOUTH for eight months. the operator may be subjected toa general fine 
Scoutingly yours, of twenty-five dollars, and for repeated viola- 
Nc UWanarkccsacoaetedsasmobeceavaneg hints tions his license may be — ‘ 
Address. ..... RIAL Byte car roe ad For malicious interference the operator 
City.. ae js... | is subject to a fine of five hundred dollars, AMERICAN TOY & NOVELTY WORKS 
‘or one year imprisonment, or both. DEPT. X, YORK, PA. 


easy as a bicycle. 





Royal Racers are 
being sold by all first 
class dealers. If your 
dealer cannot supply 
you. write us. 


























BE THE FIRST TO OWN ONE 





























Wt ONE SOMES cee ce aM 


7% 





















skim the i 


No. wonder ha ship: 
sons! See that) wen Welt Gaamisaes 


Boy! How ya 7 
) have been won on Nestor Johnsons 
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pm be that hatihtan. Mob for a.pale thle Geseenr aed 
stee tha that “Ask for a is 

runner fore@™ true?See those bell- you'll get a real thrill out of skat- 
shaped one4Piece cups at heel and — ing. If your dealer cannot supply 


sole? Look at that comfortable, 
foot sup rting athletic shoe, right 
on the skates! 


you write us. 


NESTOR sone MEG. co. 
1904 No. Springfield Ave., Chicago 


NESTOR JOHNSON 


TUBULAR SKATES a5 


Nestor Johnson “‘ North Star” ; Nestor ‘ Joba Siam 
Aluminum finish. $11.00 ’ ” 
Nickel plated, $13.00 Aluminum finish, $7.50 





Dan 


Here’s Another Record 


OUR record in Semaphore signalling in ac- 
cordance with rules laid down in the 
official “Handbook for Scoutmasters.” 

This event took place in 1923 on our ship’s 
training deck with officials of the ship present. 
Contents of messages were never seen by 
record holder before. 


Troop 25—B.S.A. ‘“Eskbank,’”’ Honolulu 
Seascouts. 
Paul J. Lau—Receiving 125 letters per 


minute for three consecutive minutes. Send- 
ing 145 letters per minute for five consecutive 
minutes. 

Jack W. Adams—Recorder. 

The above is not an Island record, due to the 
fact that it was not a rally or open competition, 
but is the official record for the local ship. 

There are a number of good signalmen on 
board the Seascout ship. We have the dis- 
tinct advantage here in this port—U. S. Navy 
battleships and cruisers, and British Special 
Service Squadron visit us for a full week at a 
time. Scouts and Seascouts here always on 
their toes—they board the greyhounds and 
make use of the signaling devices also study- 
ing other parts of these floating forts. 

With best wishes for a successful season and 
Aloha, I am—Lronarp Atv, Ship’s Writer, 
B. S. A. Eskbank, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


When a Silver Fox Is a Bear 

1. If a troop has lost its scoutmaster may it 
appoint one of its members? If so how old 
must he be? 

2. What is the nearest seascout station to 
Los Angeles? 

3. What sort of flag would you advise the 
Silver Fox patrol to have if there is also a fox 
patrol in the troop? 














You pass ’em all with a Flexible Flyer 


You go whizzing past the slow-pokes, steering easy as you 
please around sharp curves, speeding down the hillside for a 
record—'way ahead of everybody else. You're the “speed- 
king’ ‘of the hill, the envy of all eyes, when you have a 
Flexible Fly er. | 

Flexible Flyer is the strongest, the speediest, the safest 
sled. The merest pressure of hand or foot on the steering 
bar guides it. Good-looking, graceful, with all-steel front, 
grooved-steel runners and a handsome, hardwood top. 

Don't get “just a sled,” get a Flexible Flyer, this Christmas. 
Ask your dealer, or us, for Free cardboard 
model showing how Flexible Flyer steers, 
and how to get an “expert coaster’’ button. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Philadelphia 





Dept. 37 





4. What colors do you think would be 


|suitable for the Silver Fox Patrol?—Scoutr 


WitiramM MULLIN. 
A scoutmaster must be 21 years of age. 

An assistant scoutmaster must be 18. Al- 
though none of the scouts could be scout- 
master, patrol leaders could make the job so 
easy that you would not have trouble in getting 
a scoutmaster to undertake the job. 

2. Ask Scout Executive E. B. DeGroot, 
Los Angeles, at 930 West 30th St. 

3. Why not a Bear since there is already a 
Fox Patrol? 

4. Black and white. 


Our Friend the Horned Toad 
READ in the July Boys’ Lire that Scout 
Waldo Saphro said that Horned Toads do 

eject blood from their eyes. I would like to 
say that I have caught many of these, played 
with them, and kept them in my house and I 
have never known them to eject blood from 
their eyes. 

I believe, however, that there certainly must 
be two kinds of Horned Toads, because there 
have been so many arguments over this ques- 
tion. The encyclopedia says that there are 
over twenty species of Horned Toads. It 
also says that they eject blood from their eyes 
but does not say that there is a species that 
does not.—SHAReP McFArRLAnb. 

Scout Saphro dropped in at the National 
Office himself to give that information about 

















horned Toads. I have kept pet horned toads, 
but these did not eject blood. 


Who Can Help? 

1. How can I learn to blow a bugle? 

like to be the troop bugler some day. 

At camp I heard a song that I would like 
to learn. It is an Indian song and it starts 
something like this (slowly). Oumpa, Oumpa, 
Oumpa, Oumpa, Oumpa, killi, killi, killi, 
killi, warshwa, warshwa, warshwa, etc., if 
you can identify it, please tell me where to 
get it. 

3. What are the words to “ 
DERFOOT SCOUT. 

Do you think it quite fair, scout to ask a 
favor of me, and refuse to tell me your name? 
I never publish the name if I am asked not to, 
and I have spoken so often about the necessity 


I would 


Taps.” —A TEN- 


| of giving your real name and address that it 


seems as if all my friends ought to do so. 

1. Get the Merit Badge pamphlet on music 
and bugling for 20 cents from the Supply 
Department. 

2. Iam sorry I can’t identify the song. 
any of our readers help? 

3. Here are the words to “ 


Can 


Taps.” 
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I 
Day is done, Gone the sun, 
From the lake, from the hills, from the sky; 
All is well, Safely rest, 
God is nigh. 
II 
Fading light, dims the sight, 
And a star gems the sky, gleaming bright, 
From afar, Drawing nigh, 
Falls the night. 


A Camper in the West 
t. How can I waterproof my tent? 
2, In what store can I get this? 
3. How can I make a dried bed in the open? 
4. Is making a fire in front of a tent all right? 
5. If so how can I prevent the smoke from 
doitting | in the tent? 


. How many merit badges are there? 
Which one is coming out?—Tarr BEpPER. 


1-2. If you will turn to p. 278 of your 
Handbook for Boys you will find directions for 
water proofing your tent with alum, which you 
can get at any drug store. Directions have 
been published frequently in this column also. 

3. Lay branches with the convex side up 
and the large ends or butts of the stems turned 
toward the foot. Make another layer by 
thrusting the but ends through the first boughs 
at a slight angle, with the soft tips coming to 
the front. Over this spread your poncho and 
blankets. 

4- Yes, if not too close. 

If you place your fire properly, the smoke 
will not blow into your tent. See Handbook 
for Boys, p. 281. 

6. There are 63 Merit Badges. Pamphlets on 
Insect Life, Foundry Practice and Textiles 
will soon be issued. 


From a Stamp Collector 

AM a member of Troop No. 1 of Shenandoah, 

Virginia. I guess that you have heard of 
this valley. We are gétting up a minstrel to 
increase our “bank roll.” 

I am interested in stamp collecting but I 
don’t know exactly how to start out collecting, 
so I will ask you for a little help. Our troop 
will appreciate any correspondence from our 
“Chief,” and so will I—Scout CuHartes H. 
Davis. 

I have been to the Page part of the Shenan 
doah Valley, and like it very much. Good 
luck to your bankroll! Read the stamp de 
partment and advertisements in Boys’ Lire; 
save all stamps that are out of the ordinary. 
Correspond with other stamp collectors 
whose names appear in Boys’ LIFE. 


To Make a Kite 


ILL you please inform me as to where I 





may purchase strips of bamboo. I wish 
to use them in constructing kites—K. E. 


DAVENPORT. 
Buy an ordinary bamboo fishing pole and 
split it up. 


Official Uniform 
HAVE a few questions for your scouting 
section. 

1. What are the Boy Rangers of America? 

2. Are they connected with the Boy Scouts? 

3. Are there any other junior organizations 
like this? 

4. Why don’t they have a Bronze Badge 
for the Assistant Patrol Leader to correspond 
with the P. L. Oxidized one? 

How should the wind band on the hat 
be ‘worn? ‘Scout ALBION M. CLARK. 

The Boy Rangers is an organization for 
boys from 8 to 12 years of age. 

>. They are not connected with the B. S. A. 

3. There are a number of other organizations 
for younger boys, such as the American 
Sentinels, the Wolf Cubs, etc., but none are 
officially connected with the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

4. So far from adding badges for patrol 
leaders, they are being discontinued. After 
January 1, 1925, the patrol leaders will be 
distinguished only by the stripes of their 
rank and by their scout badge. 

5. The wind band is worn at the back and 
not under the chin. 


Flashlight Semaphore 
CAN a scout use the Semaphore Code with 
two flashlights, one being red and the 
other white —Mavrice R. SopKIN. 
Yes, if he knows how. 
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4) Boys and Girls 
: of Every Age 


DY TOYS NOW AND 
O YOUR HOME 


FM AKER OUTFITS 


taterials and tools for 
oGen toys and novelties. 
-50, $5.00 and $10.00, 


"THE MULT.I-GAME 


On this wonderful combination game board 
you can play ten thrilling and amusing games in 
one. Just think! Baseball, Racing, Put & 
Take, Coast to Coast, ete. It’s fun for the 
whole family. Price $1.00. 


RADIO KONSTRUCTOR 


Teaches Radio—Builds Practical Sets. Con- 
tains complete plans, parts, tools, instructions 
and complete aerial equipment. Price $5.00. 


Kiddie Kardboard Toymaker 


Combines painting, cutting and making of 
fascinating cardboard toys and novelties. in 
two attractive sizes, $1.00 and $1.50. 


Get them at your dealer or direct from our 
factory postpaid. 
M. CARLTON DANK & CO. 
2734 Atlantic Avenue, Dept. 412, - Brooklyn, N. Y_ 
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A Sub Tenderfoot 

1. Can a boy take the Tenderfoot Test 
before he is old enough to join and then join 
after he is old enough? 

2. For how long is a patrol leader elected to 
office? 

3. Why isn’t there a merit badge for Rail- 
roading? 

4. Who are the official Boy Scout outfitters 
in Kansas Cityp—Howarp W. Hitt. 

1. Yes, but he must take his tenderfoot tests 
over again when he is old enough to join the | 
Boy Scouts of America. 

2. For as long as the scoutmaster and the 
troop agree he shall hold office. 

3. The committee has not felt that such a 
badge is needed. 

4. “The Palace,” ‘‘ Woolf Bros.” 


A Star Handyman 


t. In the Merit Badge for Handicraft does 
the scout have to do all the requirements or 
just know how? 

2. In the Merit Badge for Camping, are you 
allowed to make your fire with a bow drill? 

3. After becoming a star scout, shéuld the 
scout wear his merit badges?-—Star Scout 
FRANK H. BRuMBy. 

1. The requirements distinctly state that a 
scout must do certain things—merely knowing 
how is not enough. 

2. Yes. 

3. Take off the ten badges represented by 
your Star Badge. Wear the additional ones 
until you are an Eagle. Then take those off. | 
Or you may, if you wish, wear them all. Our | 
Jamboree Troop wore all theirs. 





WHEN reading page 234 (Campcraft) in ! 
my handbook I noticed that a lean-to is | 
called—a shack. If this is right I wish to| 
know if this can be applied to requirement 5 in 
the Pioneering merit badge—Howarp SWEET. 

Yes, if properly and well built. 

A Future Forester 

1. What are some good books on Forestry, 
and where can I get them and what is the price? 

2. Is there a chance for a boy of fourteen to 
get a job of any kind of forest service at all? 

3. If so what is the pay and would I have to 
furnish the things I would use?—Scout 
EDWARD ALLEN. 

1. The Merit Badge Pamphlet on Forestry— 
Supply Dept. Boy Scouts of America. 200. 

Samuel B. Green.—Principles of American 
Forestry. $1.40. 

Gifford Pinchot.—Primer of Forestry in two 
parts, 5 cents each from U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture (Bulletin No. 25). There are also 
many pamphlets published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at prices from 5-15 cents 
which will prove helpful. 

2. The best thing for a boy of 14 to do if he 
wants to join the forestry service is to get as 
much preliminary schooling as he can. Then 
when he goes to college, he can select a special 
course in Forestry, and in time will be fully 
trained for his important work. Did you see 
the article on Forest Service in the September 
issue of Boys’ Lire? 

Great Snakes! 

N BOYS’ LIFE I noticed Francis J. Har- 

rington wished to trade snakes with some- 
one in the south or west. If he will send me 
; his address and pay the express, I'll send him 
all the snakes he wants.—JoHN BRITTENHAM, 
Tr. 6, 320 Humble Bldg., Houston, Tex. 

Thank you, Scout Brittenham. I am sure 
Scout Harrington will get in touch with you. 
However, poison snakes like moccasins, copper- 
heads, rattlers and coral snakes should be 
killed. They are a menace to the lives of 
human beings. Don’t ship them. 


Bows and Bees 


1. Where can I obtain a seven-foot piece of 
Oregon yew for making a bow? 
2. What wood is best for the arrows? 
3. How do you paint a bow and what kind 
of paint do you use? 
4. How is the handle of the bow made? 
5. I am interested in bees and have made a 
very complete study of them. Would you 
recommend beekeeping for the summer?—LEE 
MADDEN. 

1. Write to Troop 3, Drawer 16, Hoquiam, 
Wash. 
2. Hickory, ash, white oak or pine. 
3. Any good waterproof varnish. 
4. See my article in the November, 1923, 
issue of Boys’ Lire, also pages 118-126 in the 
Handbook for Boys. 
5. Yes. Write to my friend Capt. Parker 
Smith of Spring Valley, N. Y. He knows all 
about bees and more too and would be glad to 
help you. Get the merit badge pamphlet on 








beekeeping. The A. I. Root Co. of Medina, 
Ohio, sells bees. 


A Lean-to Is a Shack | 








Just what every boy wants 


) ie Grip Sures at the head of your Christ- 
mas list and have a gift that fits in with 
all the others! 


Grip Sures help you enjoy all your Christ- 
mas presents. When you play basket ball 
they’ll give you speed to squirm through the 
rival team to shoot the winning goal—they’ll 
keep you on your feet when you’re boxing or 
running—and next summer on the diamond 
and tennis-court you can chase the _ hottest 
ball and know you won’t skid. 

It’s great to know “you’re on your feet” every 


minute and that you’re going to stay there! The 
patented suction cups insure speed with safety. 


Look for the Top Notch Cross on the soles and 


ankle patches—that’s the way to recognize genuine 
Grip Sures. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber and 
Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 


Dept. C-2, Beacon Falls, Connecticut, U.S. A. 
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Think and Grin 
kK MN AFP Concluded from page 66) 
TRADE MARK REG : a 3 
Christ 
You will never tife of a motor because 
there is no end t@the things you can do 
with one. 
Knapp motorsfare not toys, but real 
motors in migiiature—sturdy—depen- 
dable—and clfck full of power. Sect Bebienes 
A Knapp M§tor at Christmas means 
oa : f hicks fave Mother: Son, I don’t believe you washed | 
days = fasq pa un, : _ pa a peut tase ot all. 
sound ftoun@gation for a real knowledge Small Son: If you don’t believe me look at | ° 
Giant Extra Motor, of the subjfct of electricity. the towel. | Take a4 Zip ‘ om 
No. 460, $3.00 ; i ' 
We redpmmend for Christmas Condensed History th h mpions. 
Gifts: Master: ‘“‘ Now, boys, I want one of you to Notice their eqiipmeit—it’s the best. 
relate to me the history of jam. Tell me Not just becatsd ey@ ‘an afford it, but 
briefly how we get jam.” because th thag super-quality is 
APP GIANT EXTRA Bright Boy (taking the master at his word): next in impo = O sal - ene Hag 
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4-8 on a. c. through a trans- : 
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point. 
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Sa A ites: cf Ry $3.00 What is the largest room in the world? , i 
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switch ~----------- $1.50 to 0 Wanted —A Good Switch Reach Basketballs ; 


Power Motor, 


$5.50 


Teacher: How long did you study your prices your club or schépl 


KNAPP NO. 710 home lessons? <= aaa wif! 
king of small motors. 3000-6000 Boy: One hour, street car time. every man on the erel 
M. 1-60 H. P. 110 volts a.c.-d.c Teacher: Street car time? 
on electric light circuit) 3 7-8 in. high, Boy: Yes, counting stops and delays. 
hutator, drawn copper bars ---. $5.50 
Ng. 700 is identical with this motor ex- 
cepff it is a 6 volt motof running on bat- 
ter@s or through a trangformer on a.c., d.c. 


APP ELECTRIC THRILLER 


‘A shocking machifie with a permanent 
H r Magnet that furnishes its own current. The 
— Electric faster the handle is;turned the stronger the 
briller, current. Give thehandles to a friend and 
$2.00 watch him jutp.,/Complete ~.------ $2.00 
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$4.35 


rT telescopes having hait size lenses 
Order today. Guaranteed satisfactory 


Dept. 1712 ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
——————$ ————————————— 
OOOO 


KNAPP Motors, the famous KNAPP Electric Questioner and Electric 
toys are sold at toy stores, department stores and electrical stores 


Vy NAPP ELE CTRIC C2RPORATION i 
130 West Forty-Second St. New York City 


Established 1890 
Complete illustrated catalogue in 
colors sent free to any 
address. Dept. E. 





Feed Wires 


What fruit crows on telegraph poles? 
Electric currents. 
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Cheerful 
Inspector: State the eighth scout law. 
Tenderfoot: A scout is cheerful. He cheers 
at all times. If two boys are fighting he cheers 
one. | 




































Count ’Em | 

Billy got himself in disfavor at school. By | 
way of punishment, he was directed by the 
teacher to remain in his seat after the other 

pupils had been dismissed until he had written | 

an original composition containing not less than | 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Readers’ 


Page 


RULES OF THIS DEPARTMENT: Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this department. THE READERS’ 
PAGE, an original short story, an article describing a camping or hiking trip, his observations of birds or animals, a poem, 
directions for making some article in which other readers may be interested, or a manuscript on any other topic he chooses. 
If the editors consider the contribution good enough to print they will accept it and pay for it. The following are the rules 


governing the department: 
Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute. 


anuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink on one side of the paper only; folded, never rolled, and should be 


accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


In the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the manuscript must appear the words ‘‘For the Readers’ Page,” the 
name of the author and his age, if a Boy Scout or a Lone Scout, his rank and troop number; his address: the number of 


words in the manuscript. 


Short stories, accounts of camping, hiking, observations and so forth, must not exceed 1,000 words; how to-make articles 
must not exceed 250 words and should be accompanied by a diagram drawn in black ink, if possible in India ink. 
The editors ask that each contributor consider himself on honor to submit only Ais own original composition, but make no 


demand for any statement or evidence that he does so. 
Address the envelope thus: 


THE READERS’ PAGE, BOYS’ LIFE 


200 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 





About That Log Cabin 


By John L. Sellman 


ES, you can! You, Jimmy Jones; you, 
Billie Warden; and you, Tom Sawyer; you 
and the Boy Scouts of your troop can render a 
service to your country for which men living 
two centuries from now will be deeply grateful. 
What is it? How can you doit? Why, it’sa 
cinch! Just you look around the city, town, 
or county in which you live and see if you can 
discover within hiking distance, say six, seven, 
or eight miles, an old log cabin which no one 
in particular cares much about. 

And if you do discover one, then “grab” 
it; find out who owns it; get the owner in- 
terested in preserving it for posterity; and with 
“tooth and toenail” you do the rest. And 
now by your leave, I shall tell how the Boy 
Scouts of one troop rehabilitated an old log 
cabin, and of the wonderful times they enjoyed 
doing it. 

It was a day in the late fall, that the patrol 
leaders and their assistants held-a conclave in 
the basement of their School. The conclave is 
called each month to discuss plans for the 
following month; but at this meeting, the 
leaders seemed unprepared to propose any- 
thing. The troop hadn’t had a hike for three 
weeks because of inclement weather, and 
prospects for one in the near future were 
not bright. At last, Patrol Leader Bill 
Morton, apparently inspired by a brilliant 
idea, exclaimed, ‘“‘I tell you what let’s do. 
Let’s build a log cabin!’ and that was how it 
started. 

Within the week, we learned several things: 
we learned that there was little timber avail- 
able within hiking distance suitable to build a 
cabin, that what there was brought a good 
price at the mines for props; but we did succeed 
in locating an old frame of a cabin which was 
then being used as a mule shelter. The owner 
proved to be a generous-hearted farmer and 
mine owner. He was glad to let us have the 
cabin, and, as an aftermath, told us we could 
use his big woods for Scouting purposes. Proper 
papers were drawn by a lawyer, an uncle of 
one of our scouts, and the cabin was ours. 

But fellows, allow me to digress a moment 
to caution you. Don’t be discouraged with the 
first appearance of the cabin you may decide 
later to preserve. This cabin of ours was the 
most dilapidated structure I have ever seen. 
Its floor was a mass of manure and rubbish 
two feet deep; its walls were covered with 
yellowed newspapers, large tacks, and rusting 
nails, fellows, there were rusted nails every- 
where. The two uppermost logs had rotted 
away; the clapboard roof was as good as use- 
less; and the spaces between the logs were 
devoid of any clay. There were no doors, 
nor windows, just three oddly shaped openings 
where they were supposed to be; worst of all, 
there was not a sign of a fireplace. Yes, it did 
look like a “white elephant”; but we weren’t 
discouraged. We had visions of future week- 
end hikes and set to with a will. 

We carried the manure and rubbish away 
in a wheelbarrow; scraped the walls free from 















paper, tacks, and nails; tore off the clapboard 
roof; and took measurements. Now our troop 
had no money in the treasury; but in the 
town in which we reside are several lumber 
companies. By calling on these companies 
and explaining to them just exactly what we 
wanted and why, we were able to secure what 
was needed. One company gave us five hun- 
dred feet of twelve inch board, no longer sell- 
able as second or third class lumber; another 
gave us flooring, and some roofing paper; a 
third gave us two old doors and a window; 
the fourth gave us a score of long two by four 
and two by six boards, all of inferior quality of 
course, but useable. 

Here we halted. Where were we going to 
get our fireplace. But Bill Morton again 
came to the rescue. His dad was a bricklayer 
and knew other bricklayers who knew where 
some old brick and cement could be had for 
nothing. In short, the fireplace was built by 
these gentlemen at odd times. 

Ours was no easy task, this hauling clay, 
chinking the logs, building and laying a new 
roof, putting down the floor, and constructing 
bunks. We spent almost every week-end for 
three months accomplishing it; but by the end 
of December, during Christmas vacation week, 
the cabin was ready for occupancy, and we 
moved in. 

From our homes we brought discarded 
pictures, knives, forks, and spoons, pots and 
pans, an old leather chair, a lounge and other 
articles. Our mothers made us straw ticks. 
We chopped out natural benches to sit in 
around the fire, and at last our cabin was 
complete. 

Oh-h-h-h-h-h Boy! Fellows, words fail me 
when I try to describe the wonders of those 
week-end hikes. One adventure followed 
another; one day, it was the discovery of an 
Indian ax, another time we went to the 
bottom of the old well, and still another day 
we were instrumental in finding the body of a 
murdered farmer. 

And then, fellows, we uncovered more lore 
concerning that cabin than any spot in town 
possessed. We learned that the first white 
woman to be born in our county was born in 
our cabin, furthermore, that she was the 
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HERE may be fflows who can quit play- 

ing outdoofs i inter time and not want 

tgeat—but weveffever met them. And we’ve 

never met thosého wouldn’t give three rous- 

”aing cheers for Bgech-Nut Peanut Butter when 
f they do wantg® eat. 


Beech-Nut HRanut Butter is the prize-boy-filler. 


It’s a thriffer, too. Just thigof peanuts 
5 “p- roasted ki olden brown, gd reduced to the 
If your mother desires to goth / = Lg -Nut! Is there any- 


become familiar with the thin® to hit exactly the right spot? 
use of Beech-Nut Peanut 
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witgBeech-Nut Peanut Butter; or use regular 
b fs first and then Beech-Nut. Great—either 
Pye or with other good-things-to-eat. Your 
wether knows Beech-Nut. She will get you 
jar. 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


Dept S-7 Beech-Nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Please send, without expense to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen's 
Beech-Nut Book of menus, recipes and service information. 
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daughter of the piper that played for General 

Washington at Valley Forge. We unearthed 

an old legion about a once famous Indian duel | 
fought on the cabin premises and were able | 
to locate the exact spot. We found an Indian | 
ax which weighed eight pounds—one of the | 
heaviest on record. 

Well, fellows, I’m not exaggerating when I | 
say that our cabin became to us about the most 
precious thing we possessed. We were so 
proud of it that not a day went by, but what 
we thought of some additional improyement 
we could make. We talked about it at home; 
we talked about it at school; at night, most of 
us dreamed about it. Twin Cedars! Oh-h-h- | 
h-h Boy! Maybe you think if I were in your | 
shoes I wouldn’t get me a cabin! 


} 





These two snapshots shodwhat 
can be done along the lines cov- 
ered by this article 

















SCOUTS ATTENTION! 


ANSWER THIS BUGLE CALL ¥ SAVE $1.25 
$5.00 soy'Scours FoRONLY 3.70 


This magnificent, highly polished Brass#‘Standard” Bugle is of regu- 
lation Army type especially&designed ag@ adapted for Boy Scouts and 
is BUGLE No. 1065 USEDABY SUBPLY DEPARTMENT OF NA- 
TIONAL HEADQUARTER§,OF BQY SCOUTS OF AMERICA FOR 
THE PAST 5 YEARS. . . 

If you are a member of th@,Béy Scouts of America, we will mail you 
PREPAID, this beautiful, reguiffon-slide, G-F Bugle for ONLY $3.75! 

BE THE MOST POPUL SCOUT IN TOWN! SEIZE THIS 
WONDERFUL OPPORTUNPR¥—ACT NOW! 

Simply fill in the attached@ougiin and mail to us with your check or 
money order for $3.75. § Win guaranteed or money refunded. 





















Mm" bugles manufactured in America for Americans solely by 


We sell exclusively Ameri . oot 
i aa. Brooklyn who supplies the bugles for National Headquarter 


the Rex International Prod 
Supply Department. 






STANDARD BUGLE CORP. 
59 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1 ‘| Please send me postage PREPAID the No. 1065 
Al “Standard”’ bugle for which I enclose $3.75. 





My Name Is 
| Troop No 


" Address . 
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Duofold Duette [arf a Duofold Pen $7 or D 
Duofold Pencil to match, Over-si: 


Santa Claus: 


Duofold Pen f Aly 
| Pencil to matth in sa 


Thei First ¢ 6 


To make this Christma one you'll nat 
get for 25 long years, degp a hint to pil 
about the new Parkeg/D ofold 
—the classic pen with y per-smas 
year point, and the la@guer-red g 
match it. 
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NEW YORK bd Gq 
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d Jr., same 


0 t for size, $5; with 
; Standard silge, $3.50 


Here! 
pgfnt and Duofold 
ift Box De Luxe 


as Together 


No doubt you've seen these beauties at 
school clipped to the pockets of the boys 
who know what's what, or worn by the 
smartest girls from a ribbon or chain. 
Any good pen counter can supply them 
—separately or in Duofold Duette Sets. 


WA PANY - JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE LONDON, ENG. 
N PEN COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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25 Year Point 


Puzzlecraft 


A new arrangement of prizes for skill in 
PuzzLecrArt begins with this number of 
Boys’ Lire. The usual prizes (nine dollars in 
all) will be offered monthly, but they are to be 
awarded for original puzzles or puzzle answers, 
according to merit. Such fine original puzzles 
were sent in for the Christmas competition, 
we believe all scouts will agree that the prizes 
have been wisely bestowed. Congratulations 
to the four lucky winners. 

For several reasons necessary to the prompt 
and fair conduct of this department, it has been 
decided to change the date by which all an- 
swers must be in our hands. Please remember 
that hereafter all solutions to puzzles must 
|reach Boys’ Lire not later than the roth of 
the month. 








BOYS LIFE 





When it rained 





| Address all solutions and all original puzzles | 
to PuzzLecrart, care Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth | 
Avenue, New York City. 


FOR ORIGINAL PUZZLES 

Alexander McGavick, 4505 Lake Park Ave., 
Chicago, $3. 

David M. Earl, 5 Racecourse Road, Lahore, 
| Punjab, India, $2. 
| William L. Cruikshank, 107 N. Madison St., 
| Pendleton, Oregon, $2. | 

Joe Leszcynski, 6016 Cummings Ave., | 
| Superior, Wisconsin, $2. 


“Our Own”’ Acrostic 
(Winner of first prize) | 
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READING Across: 1. A beautiful bird. 2. To 
reprove. 3. Striped like a zebra. 4. Ardent. 
5. A ferocious animal. 6. To beseech. 7. Be- 
nevolence. 8. To search thoroughly. 9. To 

| go forward. 1o. A woolen cloth. 11. Cogita- 





































A Teacher’s 
| Job 


would be lighter and bfighter if boys and 
girls were properly fegd at home. Whole 
wheat cereal, milk and fruits are Nature’s 


Wheat 


in its most easily di- 
er than mushy porridges 
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und teeth and healthy 
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e mineral salts for 
ain. Two Biscuits 
warm, nourishing 
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meal for a few cents. 









































tion. 

When these eleven words have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters (represented by 
stars) will spell a word used only in Boys’ 
Lire. The letters represented by the figure 
from 1 to 8 will spell a name known to every 
| scout; from 9 to 18, an author known to every 
|scout; he wrote a fine story named by the 
figures from 19 to 26; my 27 to 38 spells a pop- 
ular department in Boys’ Lire.—ALEXANDER 
McGavick. 





Patriotic Squares 
(Prize Puzzle) 





SS iu 28 | 33 52 50 7o | 
60 2 46 36 47 43 40 | 
30 509 560) 53 39 O1 27 45 
162 44 05 4 r2 5§3 $5 22 24 1s 
5 17 14 
o 69 35 
29 31 32 7 13 06 26 O08 49 54 
21 51 15 S 23 48 ‘ 25 
41 63 9 34 94 42 38 
10 19 20 10 37 37 . 607 
READING ACROSS, AND NOT UP AND DOWN: 
I. Upper, Left-hand Square: 1. To pull vi- 
ciously. 2. Part of a plant. Accomplishes. | 
4. To crush. 


II. Upper, Right-hand Square: 1. Heathen 
| deities. 2. Eaten in warm countries. 3. A 


|region famous for its coal. 4. A sinister 
| glance. 
III. Middle Square: 1. A natural elevation 


| of land. A Peruvian ruler. 3. An Alaskan 


jcity. 4. A troublesome little fly. 


| IV. Lower, Left-hand Square: To re- 
}sound. 2. Stain. A tramp. An aquatic 
| bird. 

| VV. Lower, Right-hand Square: 1. Conversa- 
}tion. 2. To conceal. 3. A month. 4. To 
| nourish. 


| When these twenty-four-letter words have 
been rightly guessed, the letters represented by 
the figures from 1 to 1o will spell the name of 
the one who was “first in war and first in 
peace”; from 11 to 17, the one who said 
“Let us have faith that right makes might”’; 
from 18 to 26, a “‘strenuous” President; from 
27 to 33, a recent President; from 34 to 42, the 
one who drafted the Declaration of Indepen- 
| dence; from 43 to 50, the twentieth President; 
| from 51 to 54, the eleventh President; from 5 55 
| to 57, the surname of “Light Horse Harry”’; 
| from 58 to 65, an illustrious navigator, and 
| from 66 to 70, a surname borne by two Presi- 
dents.—Davip M. Eart. 











nickels, dimes & quarters 


Bos walked out with a bushel 
basket and let them fall in. 


He: is a regular fellow in a small 
[Illinois town; fourteen years old, 
goes to Junior High and a real 
husky. He wanted a bicycle, 
foot-ball and radio set and did 
not know how to get them until 
he wrote to me. 


Every week he gets his copies 
of Collier's, and every month 
Woman’s Home Companion and 
The American Magazine. He 
has a whopping big list of reg- 
ular customers and cleans up lots 
of money and prizes because he 
is a Crowell Junior Salesman. 


Ir doesn’t interfere with his 
school or his fun and he always 
has money in his pocket for 
candy, movies, or anything he 
wants. 

You can do the same as Bob. 
Send me your name and address 
on the coupon below and [’ll 
show you the easy way to spend- 
ing money and free prizes. 


Mail it NOW! 





Jim Thayer, Dept. 2 

Crowell Pub. Co., FN Ohio 
Dear Jim: Tell me 

win prizes: 


how I can earn money and 


Vame 


Cit State 
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Six Pencils, your name in Gold, in a nice 
Holly Box. By mail prepaid, 60cts. 


Peerless Pencil Co., “toy 














Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
Different from all others-the 











The Benjamin is safgywecause you 
control thegpwer. Never 
loses shootigg force—has no 
Springs toget out of order. 
Writeforffteresting folder 
about thi wonderful gun. 

@ealers, $5.00 Ask 

Bier for wemonstra- 





ouis, Mo, 


Pacific-Coast Representatives: 


THAYER & BROWER 
Los Angeles, Cal., and San Francisco, Cal. 


ESTABLISHED | 
; 1896 








BKI was the pioneer 
mter ski-sport. 
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EXPERT JUMPERS 
R THE WORLD 








118 STRAND 8T., NEW RICHMOND, WIS. 
STRAND ADULT AND ‘*‘KID’’ TOBOGGANS 
STRAND PADDLES FOR CANOEING 











Boys! Here’s a new target game 


ING-O-LETT has 

a new kind of gun 
that shoots rings at 
the cloth target. Ring 
the letters or num- 
bers. Loads of fun for all. 
Several games in_one— 
a fine Xmas gift. Neatly 
boxed with standard to 
hold target. 


5422. 
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F. D. PETERS & Co., 23 Foster St., Gloversville, N. Y. 


LEARN CARTOONING 


Turn your hobby itito a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 

You can learn cart 
in your spare timed 
Picture Chart met 
makes original dra 
learn. By this method | 
School has trained ma 
are now successful car 
ing $50 to $200 and o 
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Chart 
to test your ability 
Landon Course jand’ book of Martoons by successful 
Landon students: Please state yOur aye. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL “2.vasc2onic” 
The 
mu 














Ma Lebatel amare! 


Shoots hard and ‘hre Rubber Tipped Arrows. 


Practical—DurablefS ice 50 cents—by mail. 
FG 


THE AR - CO. 
205 N. St. Louis Street Los Angeles,Calif. 
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Connected Diamonds 
(Prize Puzzle) 


I. Upper, Left-hand Diamond: 1. In rea- 


son. 2. Timely; reversed, a light blow. 3. 
Relish. 4. The summit; reversed, a cooking 
utensil. 5. In reason. 


II. Upper, Right-hand Diamond: 1. In rea- 
son. 2. An obstruction; reversed, irate. 3. A 
bird. 4. A nickname; reversed, a jewel. 5. In 
reason. 

III. Lower, Left-hand Diamond: tr. In rea- 
son. 2. To know; reversed, to pull through 
the water by means of a rope. 3. A bird. 
4. The apex; reversed, an abyss. 5. In reason. 

IV. Lower, Right-hand Diamond: 1. In 
reason. 2. A word of denial; reversed, a 
weight. 3. Observes. 4. A number; reversed, 
a snare. 5. In reason.—WutttAM L. CRUIK- 
SHANK. 


Zigzag 
(Prize Puzzle) 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the zigzag (begin- 
ning at the upper, left-hand letter and ending 
with the lower, left-hand letter) will spell a 
name often heard four years ago. 

Reaping Across: 1. To whine. 2. A 
breastwork. 3. To describe. 4. A trumpet 
whose note is clear and shrill. 5. Brass wind 
instruments. 6. To restrain within limits. 
7. A shrill cry. 8. Existing in name only. 
g. An inorganic substance. 10. Hearty and 
sincere. 11. A highwayman. 12. A firedog. 
13. A hard rock.—JosEpH LwszcyNsKI. 


Answers to November Puzzles 


GEOGRAPHICAL Acrostic.—Initials, North 
America; from 1 to 6, Alaska; 7 to 12, Canada; 
13 to 24, United States; 25 to 30, Mexico. 
Reading across: 1. Needle. 2. Orange. 3. 
Racket. 4. Tavern. 5. Hammer. 6. Al- 
paca. 7. Molest. 8. Extend. 9g. Raisin. 1o. 
Inside. 11. Canyon. 12. Amount. 

A SHAKESPEAREAN ROMANCE.—1. Romeo 
and Juliet. 2. A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
3. As You Like It. 4. Twelfth Night. 5. 
Merchant of Venice. 6. Antony and Cleo- 
patra. 7. The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
8. The Merry Wives of Windsor. 9. Hamlet. 
10. The Tempest. 11. The Taming of the 
Shrew. 12. Much Ado About Nothing. 13. 
A Comedy of Errors. 14. Measure for Mea- 


sure. 15. All’s Well that Ends Well. 

LretTEr-AppIT1ons.—Longfellow. 

CONNECTED SQuARES.—I. 1. Line. 2. Idea. 
3. Nets. 4. East. II. 1. Rose. 2. Open. 
3. Seed. 4. Ends. III. 1. Trip. 2. Rise. 
3. Isle. 4. Peel. IV. 1. Slap. 2. Lone. 
3. Anon. 4. Pens. 

BEHEADED Birps.—I. F-inch. 2. C-hat. 
2. C-rake. 4. C-row. 5. L-ark. 6. S-mew. 
7. S-wan. §&. G-rouse. 9.S-wallow. to. S- 
t 


ilt. rz. R-ail. 12. C-hough. 
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Synopsis of the Previous Instalments of 
The Cruise of the Cuttlefish 


Darby Gilliss has been presented with a large and luxurious 
motor cruiser by a rich uncle. He has an opportunity to sell 
it providing delivery is made at New Orleans on a specified date. 
With Win Barclay and Henry Mansur, his chums at_prep 
schoo!, Darby starts on a summer vacation cruise from Phila- 
delphia to New Orleans by the inside route. Running down 
the coast at night they have many adventures with police 
patrols, bootleggers and foggy weather and are even arrested 
in Norfolk. They are helped out of this difficulty by a friend 
of Win’s father who happens to be in court on another case. 
At Georgetown the Culllefish is stolen, but Henry is aboard 
unknown ts the thieves and manages to open the valve wheel 
in the engine room so that the boat starts to founder. The 
thieves run her ashore and Henry later floats her at high tide 
and is picked up in the harbor by Win and Darby. 

After a stop over of two days at Charleston the boys take the 
Cuttlefish by inland water ways across Florida and finally 
arrive at Miami without accident. They receive a telegram 
from the purchaser saying that the Cu/tlefish must be delivered 
exactly on time and in order to cut down the distance of eight 
hundred miles still to be traveled it is decided to run straight 
across the Gulf of Mexico from Cape Sable to the mouth of 
the Mississippi River. An early start is made, but about mid- 
night the weather changes and the Cuttlefish runs into a terrific 
tropical storm which she weathers in good shape except for the 
loss of the wireless masts and other loose objects on deck. Of a 
sudden the force of the wind seems to lessen and the boys con- 
gratulate themselves upon running out of the storm, when it 
is discovered that they are in the center of {a “twister” and 
will soon run head on into the storm without a chance of know- 
ing from which direction the force of the wind and waves will 
come. All stand by their posts, at helm and in engine room, 
with the thought that there is little chance for themselves and 
the Cuttlefish. 
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Trailing in Banana Land 
By EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 


Author of ‘‘Gypsying Through Central America,’’ ‘‘The Trail to Apacaz,’’ etc. 


T was hot, with a dead, still, furnace-like 
heat, that the red-black lava rocks of the 
mountainsides radiated in our faces. The 
“Roof of Salvador” was like the flat, tin roof 
of some American skyscraper on a sizzling 
August day. We inched up rutty trails 
twisting skyward to crests of the Cordilleras, 
with the perspiration dripping from our faces 
and soaking the back-packs. When occa- 
sionally we passed the thatched hut of a 
peon-farmer, it was to find the whole family 
gasping in the shade. Only the mule-trains— 
and we two Americanos—moved. 

The mules seemed indifferent to every- 
thing. Piled high with packs of dulce (crude, 
brown sugar) or cheeses the color and hard- 
ness of dirty marble and as large as a butch- 
er’s meat-block, or great earthenware pots, 
they went quick-stepping forward, through 
the dust and shimmering heat-haze 

But we had not bathed for days; had 
counted ourselves lucky to find drinking- 
water when very thirsty. We had not shaved 
for more than a week; we were amazingly 
dirty, for the dust powdered us white as 
millers. ‘There seemed no water in all of 
northern Salvador! Then an old man tend- 
ing a little open-faced booth—for all the 
world like the “‘soda-pop stands” I used to 
make each summer—sold us ginger-cakes and 




































bananas and when I spoke of the dry land, 
smiled broadly. Ahead of us was the river. 

“Si, senores! El rio Desagua! Es muy 
cerca! Yes, gentlemen! ‘The Desagua 
River. It is very near.” 

But we had learned by months of bitter 
experience to distrust the native idea of dis- 
tance. Any stretch from ten to fifty miles is 
“near” in that land where time is least im- 
portant of many unimportant things. We 
went on, “hoping for the best, expecting the 
worst,” like the negro reverend. But pres- 
ently there was a sparkle of water far ahead. 
Lake Huija (We-ha)! Then from the steady 
trail-gait we broke into a_racing-stride, 
passing the quick-walking mule-trains and 
their bandit-like drivers. 

Woods appeared; great pines and cedars 
rearing from the red-black lava. Under- 
growth and cool, green grass. Birds, too— 
banana-birds; wild turkeys; great, gray jays 
that screamed raucously; and once we saw 
that lovely little trogon, the quetzal, so- 
named by the Aztecs because of his shimmer- 
ing plumes, which appears on the Guatemalan 
coat-of-arms and stamps. But natural histor) 
could wait—one magazine-correspondent and 
one photographer desired water! 

We scrambled through the bushes, undress- 
ing as we went, kicked off our boots and— 
plump! intoa long deep stretch, heavenly- 
cool, amazingly wet. Nothing like it! We 

nd splashed and swam again, then out 

the bank and into the over-alls-packs. 
razors and brush and soap-box. There are 
ricks to the trade, when the pack is cut down 
to eleven pounds! Ounces count. Sothe metal 
soap-box was our shaving-mug, as we worked 
up a lather with our “shaving-hand-face- 
bath-shampoo” bar of Ivory Soap. 
Thirty minutes later, damp-haired, 
smooth-faced, delightfully clean of skin and 
fresh clothing, we sprawled upon the grass 
to watch our scrubbed clothing dry, and eat 
our ginger-cakes and bananas—or “ guinéas”’ 
as they are called in Salvador—at peace with 
all the world. If we had wished to set up a 
good-luck image, a sort of Bitiiken, that 
afternoon, you know we ave" wor- 
shipped at the shrine 
soap-box—and the thi 








IVORY SOAP 


99*/100 PURE 


© 1924, by the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


IT FLOATS 





money at home in your 
aking show cards. No can- 
ing. We show you how, 
at home no matter where 


CARD SYSTEM, LTD. 
Toronto, Canada 








Entertainments for Boys 


Our Free Catalog is full of Good Clean Plays, 
Drills, Monologs, Minstrel Material, Operettas, 
Songs, etc. 
Get “Stunt Songs for Social Sings,’’ 35 Cents 
**THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 


FRANKLIN, OHIO DENVER, COLO. 


Dept. R. also 922 So. Ogden St. 
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| | for this man? 


Western Union 
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i messengers 
have unusual 
opportunities 
to meet men 
who want 
bright boys. 








boys, yOu, are 
yu can find&the 





If you are like most wide-awake 
looking forward to the time when 
ideal job—the one job that wilf be permanent, 
profitable and full of possibilitig: Usually it 1s 
hard to find such work, unless Ghe is very lucky, 
or can depend on friends. 








We offer this to 
ambitious boys 


, - . a Healthful outdoor 
When you join the Westerré Union messenger work. Good pay. 

; $< : . r O tunity to learn 
force, you do so with the understanding that your (RPM ohy tree. - 


Promotion to clerical 


work will bring you in daily contact with many men 


° . ° e , ° 4 pe Osi- 
in many lines of business. We are continually 3n¢, telegraph po 
asked to recommend bright boys; our business Daily contact with 
Pri ick > »mcelvec fe eve buen nen who ask 
friends often pick them for themselves. We are [StU'recommend boys 
glad to recommend boys with good service records to them. 
: ° ap ‘ . : ——— oe Vacation with full 
—and this will apply to you if you are alert, will- J Bityctes at cost. 
ing to learn and really anxious to make the most Part-time employ- 


° + * ment. 
of your opportunities. 


‘he manager of any Western Union office will gladly give you more details. 


| WESTERN UNION 
MESSENGER SERVICE 


| THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 










































For Christmas— 
Ask Him For Ore! 


On Christmas morn- 
: ing, when the cur- 
tains are pulled aside 
and the tree in all its 
splendor is disclosed 
to the happy, ex- 
pectant children, b« 
. sure that among their 
gifts they will find a 
Hohner Harmonica. 





There’s nothing like good music for Christmas; and there’s 
nothing like a Hohner for good music. Get a Hohner Har- 
monica today—50c up—and ask for the Free Instruction Book. 
If your dealer is out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
150, New York City. 





If you want a musical treat ask to hear Victor Record 19421, 
by Barrah Minevitch. 
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ONNER 
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| before them. 





Og Captured by 
the Gorillas 


(Continued from page 60 )) 











went hunting for food, to soon return with 


several duck-like birds that he had surprised 
and captured while they were sleeping. They 
made short work of these, for they were 
hungry, and then, well-fed and comfortable, 
they hollowed a nestlike place in the sand 
beside the fire and huddled close together with 
the heavy night-swathed jungle and all its 
terrible voices behind them and the gurgling, 
ceaselessly flowing, dark and mysterious river 
And while Ru dropped off to 
sleep, Og’s mind was busy with their adven- 
tures of the day, and their craft, and how he 


could improve it, and make it more useful, for | 


| he realized there were many things that could 


be done to make the log easier for them to 
handle in the water. 

His brain busy thus, he was not aware of the 
stealthy movement of many figures through 
the darkness in the jungle behind them. He did 
not see or even sense the presence of scores of 
eyes that looked out from the dense growth 
toward the fire on the beach. Indeed he had 
been so taken up with the importance of his 
new discovery that he forgot completely that 


| he and Ru were in a strange land where new 


and unexpected dangers might lurk, and when 


| his brain grew a-weary of its thinking and his 





head nodded and dropped down between his 
knees he went off to sleep without even his 
usual precautions of peering about in the 
shadows or testing the wind with his sensitive 
nose. Had he done either he might have made 
a discovery that would have chilled his blood 
and made him tremble with fear. 


(To be concluded in the January Boys’ Lire) 





Rules of the Why- 
I-Subscribed 
Contest 











1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would you - another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIF 

2. Any reader of ee LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 

4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 

5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout, 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed | 


Contest,” and must reach us Ly the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges | 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning | 
or not, is to be available for publication. 





Photographic 
Contest Rules 











These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 


2. Photographs for any contest — reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of publica- 
tion. The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE. 


3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 
of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 
Do not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not’ be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant, judged the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photogr 
Photographs accepted and published become the property 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 





Synopsis of Previous Installments of 
he Three Young Citizens 


“Freckles,” “Goggles” and “Knuckles,” three Boy Scouts 
from New York City, have worked their way across the 
Atlantic on a steamer. Due to the depreciated value of money 
in Middle Europe, — a: himself ¥ a millionaire 
several times over—all 500. He buys a 
Castle and becomes the Duke yim Lichtenstein, appointing 
Freckles his Minister of War and Knuck! aster of 
Horse. The Seneschal conducts them ~ one = castle, but 
at bedtime tries to kill them all by means of a secret trap door 
opening into a raging mountain torrent. He is declared guilty 
of treason and banished, with a mutinous gate-keeper for 
company. ‘ore leaving, however, he is forced to tel 
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30YS' LIFE STATEMENT TO POST OFFICE 


| Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 





accepted and published, 


where 
the furnishings and valuables of the castle are hidden, and to 
| give up a large gold locket worn on a chain about his neck. 


ete., as required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, pub- 
lished monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 
1924. State of New York, County of New York. 
Before me, a notary public, in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Frederic L 
Colver, who, having been duly sworn according to law. 
deposes and says that ne is the business manager of 
BOYS’ LIFE—the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
ete, of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24th, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business managers 
are: Publisher, Boy Scouts of America (Inc.). 200 
Fifth Ave., New York City; Editors, James E. West, 
F. K. Mathiews, Daniel C. Beard, G. P. Coffin, E 
O'Connor, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City; Manag- 
ing Editor, Hawthorne Daniel, 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; Business Manager, ——— L. Colver, 


200 Fifth Ave., New yr City. . That the owners 
are The Boy  Scou of Am orien, incorporated 
February 8, 1910, under the laws of the District 


of Columbia, governing “Institutions of Learning.’ 
Federal charter granted by Congress June 15, 1916 
There are no individual stockholders. The present 
officers are: Honorary President, Hon. Calvin Cool- 
idge, Washington, D. C.; Honorary Vice-President, 
Hon, William H. Taft, Washington, D. ; Honor- 
ary Vice-President, Hon, William G. McAdoo, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Honorary Vice-President, Daniel Carter 
Beard, Flushing, N. Y.; President, Colin H. Liv- 
ingstone, Washington, D. C.; Vice-President, Benja- 
min L. Dulaney, Washington, D. C.; Vice-President, 
Milton fA. McRae, Detroit, Mich.; Vice-President, 
Mortimer L. Schiff, New York, N. +Y.; Vice-President, 
Walter W. Head, Oma oe veb.; Vice-President, Chas 
C. Moore, San Francisco, Cal.; National’ Scout 
( ‘ommissioner, De aniel “Carter Be ard, Flushing, N 
-, Treasurer, George D. Pr: me: , 
. *hief Scout Executive, James E. 
That the known’ bondholders, ‘mortgagees, and 
Sieur security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs next 
above giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security nolders as they ap- 
pear upon tne books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholders or security holders appear 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that tne said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this afflant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
Frederic L. Colver, Business Manager. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1924 
George D. Weeks, Notary Public, Kings County, N.Y. 
No. 111, with ce +> ate filed in _—, York County, No 
244; New York Register, No. 6223. My commission 
expires March 30, 1926. Seal 
























OH, BO 


LISTEN TO JIMMY 


Does your subscription expire 
now? Or soon? Better renew 
now. These big copies are going 
fast. Nobody wants to miss the 
stories now! Better head for the 
mail box, Buddy. 


AND SAY 


Did you read how Ogle Ashley 
made $13.50 in 3 days with BOYS’ 
LIFE? See page 68. 

You can do it, too. 


Want some cash for Christmas ? 
Tell it to BOYS’ LIFE 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


December 
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OPEN 
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The magazine 
for young men 
by young men 
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LIVE— 
INTERESTING— 
UP-TO-DATE 
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Features clean sport, 
wholesome adventure 


and the deeds of 
BIG MEN 
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EVERY NUMBER 
HAS A MESSAGE 


for 


YOUNG AMERICANS 








Write for information and 
sample copy 


—to— 


OPEN ROAD 
248 Boylston St., Boston 
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E HAVE received an appeal from the 

leader of a Tiger Patrol who desires to get 
in touch with the same officer of a patrol in New 
York City having the same emblem. 

A Texas scout who is interested in bird 
study wishes to trade leaf collections and news 
of scout activities with other scouts. 

A North Carolina scout is making a collec- 
| tion of woods of the United States and would 
| like to correspond with others who are inter- 

ested in the same hobby. 

A Connecticut boy fourteen years of age 
wishes to correspond about stamps and fire- 
arms. 

Among recent foreign letters we have an 
appeal from a Dutch scout twenty-two years 
of age for an American friend of about the 
same age; also one from an older Spanish scout 
living in Madrid for an American scout who can 
write in Spanish. 

A Patrol Leader of the Sea Gull Patrol in 
Czechoslovakia writes to ask that American 
scouts correspond with him in Bohemian, 
German or English. 

Two German scouts, aged sixteen and seven- 
teen years, interested in collecting stamps and 
literature about Boy Scouts, postcards and 
photographs, would like to correspond in 
English with American scouts. 

Two letters have come from new members in 
West Africa, one seventeen years of age, who 
wish scout correspondents. 


AN Egyptian scout, Raouf Sidky, who at- 

tended the Jamboree, has sent us a little 
| paragraph about the scout movement in 
| Egypt. He writes: 

“The Scout Movement was founded in Egypt 
by H. M. King Fouad I in 1919. It developed 
quickly and is always increasing. His Majesty 
| established the first troops in his private schools 
and after this many schools followed. Now 
these troops are well trained and educated. 
The Chief Scout, Sir R. Baden Powell, visited 
the Egyptian scouts in 1921. He was given a 
very warm welcome in a big rally and there he 
addressed an encouraging speech full of helpful 
ideas to scouters. The Egyptian Association 
was represented in 1922 in the 2nd Inter-| 
national Scout Conference which was held in 
Paris, also in 3rd International Scout Con- 
| ference which was held in 1924 in Copen- | 
hagen.” 


| | 
|| The Voice im the [ 
i Dark | 


(Concluded from page 37) | 
knew what was happening. 
for the unexpected we put Ken between us. 
























Armed and ready 


8| 


~ Teeth That Glisten 


Every boy should have them 


N the old days, teeth were more 
dingy than now. Millions of people 
have now found the way to whiter, cleaner 


teeth. You see them everywhere. 
Boys who wish to look their best 
should try this new-day method. Also 


boys who wish to better ward off troubles 
with their teeth. 


Film—your enemy 

You feel on your teeth a viscous film. It 
clings to teeth and stays. Food stains, etc., 
discolor it, then it forms dingy coats. 
That is why so many teeth are clouded. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. That is why so few boys escape 
tooth decay. 

Germs breed by millions i in film. And 
they cause many troubles. 

So that film on teeth may do endless 
damage and it causes most tooth troubles. 


New methods now 
Dental science has found two 
ways to fight that film. One dis- 
integratesthe film. One removes 
it without any harmful scouring. 
These discoveries have 
brought a newera in teeth clean- 
ing. A new-type tooth paste has 








been created to apply them poll 
daily. The nameis Pepsodent. 

Leading dentists the world || t 
over now urge all folks to adopt || a 


it. And millions of people in 





Papsad ani | 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 


ee ee ae 
Protect the | 
Enamel 


Pepsodent disin- | 
tegrates the film, | 
then removes it feel 
with an agent 
far softer than 


use a film com- 
batant whic 





some 50 nations enjoy its benefits today. 

Pepsodent also protects the teeth in 
two other important ways. Modern 
research proves those things 
essential. 

Watch the results 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of that viscous film. See how 
teeth become whiter as the film- 
coats disappear. 

Look at your teeth in ten days. 
Compare this method with the old. 
Then decide what you think best for 
| your teeth, now and in the future. 
— Cut out the coupon now. 


Never | 


harsh | 











10- DAY TUBE FREE™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 369, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 






































Make These 


WHISTLE 
LANYARD 


Any ScoutCan 






NE RCHIEF 













Midway up the alley was a house a bit | 


Neckerchief Slides in your own Troép colors?’ TURF EAD 
larger, quite as ramshackle as the others. It | ” 


Pencil and Whistle Lanyards, Watch Fobs ay 
Guards—make them all of neatly- ~plaited strgiig 


sailors in the vicinity of the quays. Did you magne hens  Seeep or See ares 












” 


“lectricity and Magnetism 


A complete treatise, simply and clearly 
written on the principles of electricity 
and magnetism, profusely illustrated by 
diagrams, photographs and engineering 
drawings, together with complete in- 
structions for building a small motor 
yourself at a cost of only $1.50. We will 
send you this book Absolutely Free 


nite. marlinapik thong cutter, whet- 
“4 - . s . » 2 | PP cae Materiats di: which ieid accurate! h: i rted widths, length: ae - Inct . 
of cost if you mention Boys’ Life covered — ; _ i ealed before us. | cut long thongs ngs of aasort So ons bi thongs in assorted wt sie ten aoe oe 
- y f it 
KNAPP ELECTRIC CORP. _ Dept. 22 | Kennedy doused his flashlight and knocked. | }{ ssf sex’ eepeniaE, i, Guesot inctade the thong ‘cuter with which you cus the 


130 West 42d Street New York, N. Y. 





noise. It had evidently disturbed some one Write for Folder ‘‘Leather Thong Handicraft,”’ by L. E. Griswold, Scoutmaster Troop 24 
ee eee ee ee (bo had not wished to be disturbed. A string Colorado Sorings. Describes Piaited Thong work, gives date and specifications, and describes 


ever try to walk at night quietly and find that 
each step reverberated, rang out louder than | 
ever? So it seemed to me as we trod the un- | 
even flagged pavement. 

Kennedy had paused before the lodging- | 
house. Ken looked breathlessly questioning, | 
}creepy. “Are you going in?” 

Craig did not answer. He shot a quiet | 
glance at the street we had just left, seemed | 
satisfied to have Zoldoff and the others wait- | 
ing. As far as I could see we were the only 
suggestion of living things on the street or the 
alley. Up the step we followed Kennedy. 

“Watch everything,” he whispered. ‘Take 
no chances!” 

It was a forbidding entrance. 








A much-worn 


We could hear a faint echo inside. Then a} 


of oaths rattled out of a man’s mouth as easily 
and noisily as coals down a chute. Shuffling 
steps, halting and followed by a stick thumping 
on bare floor indicated to us a none too agile 
doorman. There was an ominous wait for a 
few moments. 

“‘T wonder what he’s telling the others,’”’ Ken 








seemed to be a lodging-house, probably ou | 


coenenaninns 








From complete instructions and pictuged dftails 
can 
turn spare time into pleasure and the pyg@uct of 






with each El Cuero Leather Plaiting Outfit, 


your skill into profits. 


The frontiersman who drove his oxen with a 
plaited whip, the ranchman and cowboy with his 
reins, lariat and quirt had to cut 
laboriously the thongs you can make with El Cuero 


plaited bridle, 


in a few moments—and in any color you want. 


EI Cuero 


Write today for one of the outfits. 


Christmas Gifts. 


El Cuero Outfit 
—Senior 


and noodi 5 lanyards, bat bands, neckerchief slides, watch 
fobs, guards. 


The Colorado Springs Toy Co. 





~ --— COUPON ~-~---~ 


Colorado Springs Toy Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


LEATHER PLAITING OUTFITS Enable You 
to Enjoy the Fascinating Thong Handicraft 
The El Cuero Leather Plaiting Outfits supply any boy with all the equipment 


and tools necessary and instructions for the fascinating Leather Thong Handicraft. 
Get several to give to your friends for 






HAT BAND 


El Cuero Outfit 
—Junior 


$1.50 


Tools—thong knife and Hi cut 





thongs yourself when and how you want them 


Colorado Springs 
Colorado 











Dept. Handicraft Specialties 
To ls, Materials, Instructions 





i 
1 
A 
hi d. i Send me, shipping charges prepaid ..... El Cuero Outfits, Senior at $2.25; ..... Junior at $1.50: ..... 
wahispere ‘| | copies “Leather Thong Handicraft (no charge). Enclosed is MO-Check for$........... 4 
INS I knew we were being watched, although I | : : . 
saw and heard nothing to tedtrate it. “Play | 1 eT Tee TL TTT eRe TTT ERERTEE Ee Te te eee 1 
LU » e N S a (lataate)| your parts,” nodded Craig. “I'll give you 1 art OT AE EPROM Ces Fore MPG bcc idea Passcle State ' 
cues!” 1 ; 
BO cikcdiccsdaen (class) Scout Patrol leader 0; Scoutmaster [1] Troop.. . 
~ { : COUGH DROPS Suddenly the door flew open, wide open. | I ‘ o “i o m ! 
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Before us stood the strangest, queerest person- 
ality I had ever seen, a short man, old and 
hunched, with poor, twisted legs. His body 
suggested weakness, general debility. But some- 
how I knew that anyone relying on that de- 
duction would be gravely mistaken. His face 
was alarmingly vivid. An unholy light of 
strength and animosity gleamed from his eyes. 

Only one word fell from his thin lips. “‘ Busi- 
ness?”’ It seemed he hated to talk so much 
that even that word had to be jerked out. 

‘‘ Any rooms?” asked Craig gruffly. 

“No!” The answer came explosively. 

“Not for friends of your friends?” persisted 
Craig. 

The old man eyed us sharply. ‘Who sent 
ye?” 

It was then I looked at his arms and hands. 
This man’s hands and arms, how can I describe 
them? Long, with muscles hard and flexible 
still, a suggestion of perfect coordination, his 
arms reached it seemed past his knees, and 
they should have been about three times the 
length of his head, only. The hands were long, 
slender, and strong, not sturdily strong but 
rather with the strength of the steel of well- 
tempered cables. The fingers were restless, 
twitching, whether to get at our throats or just 
from nervousness I could not tell. It did not 
make much difference to me. I could think 
only of a huge ape. 

“Rapin sent us,’’ Craig answered coolly. 

Ken pulled my coat sleeve gently, looked 
aside bewildered. His eyes were asking of me, 
“Who is Rapin?”’ I nodded silence. 

The man startled at the name of Rapin. 
“He ain’t in Lunnin!” 

Craig leaned over to whisper confidentially. 
The whisper was ill received. Ken looked at 
me amazed when he made out the purport of 
the conversation. It was of drugs, of dope. 
Kennedy was begging for it. He nodded to- 
ward us. “Them’s a couple o’ covies I picked 
up on the steamer. The kid’s devilish smart. 
I’m training him for my trade.”” He winked. 

‘What trade?” growled the old man. 

‘Gettin’ things for me that belongs to 
others.” 

A slow, sardonic smile passed over the man’s 
face. His long arm shot out, grabbed Ken by 
the shoulder, tenacious, claw-like. He re- 
varded Ken’s scratched face. “‘ Did ye get it in 
the trade?” 

Ken was badly frightened but he did not 
lose his head. ‘“‘Yeh. I'll remember it, too. 
I’m going out on my own, soon!” 

The old fellow almost straightened in his glee 
at seeing what he thought was an exhibition of 
perverted boyhood. ‘‘How’d ye like to work 
for me?” His eyes were those of a snake 
charming a bird. 

“Cut it, old top! Gimme a pipe, gi’ me fren’ 
a pipe—and the stuff. Maybe I'll trade the 
kid, eh?” 

“Come in!” 
let us pass. 































The old fellow stood aside and 
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TOO tO a Ik 


What Are You Going To Be? 


Engineer? Farmer? Business Man? Manufacturer? 
Salesman? Banker? Lawyer? Doctor? Minister? 
Writer? Artist? Statesman? What? 


How Are You Going About It? 


It’s a difficult business, but 


WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 


will begin a fascinating series of articles in BOYS’ 
LIFE for January to help you pick out your life work 


Now Is the Time to Be&in Your Future! 
DON’T MISS THE JANUARY NUMBER 
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with some delicate Oriental perfume, gently 
waved and stirred. Everything was blue, 
Prussian blue, darker on the drapes near the 
floor, changing to lighter sky tones near the 
ceiling. Golden stars could be made to twinkle 
in the ceiling. . lay-out was on an inlaid 
table. Over the table hung a silken rope, a 
bell-pull, to summon the attendant. 

With a commanding gesture the old man 
motioned us to divans heaped with pillows. 
Ken stretched out. I admired the boy’s abil- 
ity as an actor. He was indeed a chip off the 
old block. 

I had been in such predicaments before with 
Craig in his researches to bring degenerates to 
justice. But never had it been quite like this. 
The old man was transparent. He was count- 
ing on putting us to sleep so that he could take 
Ken from us, a bright boy to train into the 
ways of the devil. He had left us to get the 
stuff. 

Suddenly there came a piercing, shrill whis- 
tle, outside, and the noise of something break- 
ing, above, with cries. 

“The bobbies—curse ‘em!’ shouted some 
one above. 

“It’s the police!”” whispered Craig leaping 
to his feet. ‘‘ That chap I spoke to as we drove 
down was one of Scotland Yard’s best men, 
assigned to watch here. I arranged this with 
him.” 

“Are you going to meet them, Uncle Craig? 
Where are they? Let’s go! I didn’t like that 
old guy.” 

“No. I’m going to stay right here, watch 
that back door down to the docks, the get- 


away. They’re coming down through the roof. 
The bobbies ‘ll get down to us soon enough, 
now.” 

Bursting through the room came the old man 
and another attendant, a Chinaman. Right 
toward Kennedy they made their way. I 
tackled the nearest, the Chinaman, and we 
went down in a hand-to-hand wrestle. My 
hands were full. 

But I shall never forget the face of the old 
man as his long arms reached out with venom- 
ous hate, now, for Craig’s throat. Those arms 
were like tentacles, swift, sinuous, cruel. He 
did not seem even human. The little jiu- 
jitsu that I had learned came to my assistance 
and I had my man down choking the wind out 
of his yellow throat. I did not want to kill 
him. I wanted to hand him over safe to the 
police. I could not let him go. But I could 
not, either, help seeing this battle of Ken- 
nedy’s. 

Strange as it seemed to me, Kennedy was not 
having such an easy time of it. The thing he 
was fighting did not act like a man, like any- 
thing human, for that matter. 

Suddeniy I saw Ken in action. In his scout 
training he had learned to use the lassoo. He 
had become an adept at it. Ken couid amuse 
a crowd of boys for a whole afternoon with a 
piece of rope. When he learned roping, he 
never thought it would save his life and the life 
of his Uncle Craig. 

Ken had ripped down the light silken bell- 
rope. Carefully he fixed the knot. Cat-like 
he came to position. Then with a deft throw 
he let it pass through the air. Up it went and 
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out with a startling precision, stopped, de- 
scended, down on that ape-like pair of arms 
that was just about to close with a wicked, 
vise-like grip on Kennedy's throat. A quick 
pull up and those long arms were tight to the 
creature’s sides, harmless, helpless. 

It was only the work of a moment now to 
have these two scoundrels trussed up in their 
own silken bell-rope, safe. 

“Kennedy! Kennedy! Help! Upstairs!” 

Suddenly, above all the tussle and moiling of 
the fight came this call. Kennedy stopped to 
listen intently. 

“Help! Upstairs!” it floated down, appar- 
ently, to us. 

Craig sprang up from trussing up his cap- 
tive. ‘*Come, Walter, follow me!” 

I was more than amazed when I saw him dis- 
regard utterly the cry of help, it seemed. | 
hardly knew what to do. Ken, too, was be- 
wildered. Instead of going UP, Kennedy 
turned the other way, to the door under the 
stairs, and started DOWN. 

A moment and in the darkness and dankness 
of the cellar near the Thames, he was flashing 
his light, full on the now trembling face and 
figure of de Rapalie as he stared into the cold 
blue steel yawning mouths of our three 
gats. 

I was amazed, hesitated an instant. Not so, 
Ken. With an impetuous rush he was on the 
man. ‘Give me that code!” 

“Yes!”? demanded Craig coldly and calmly. 
“The code!” 

The man fumbled and handed it over to 
Ken under our guns. 

“Now the message!”’ 

There was evident reluctance. But when 
one is looking into three automatics that in ten 
seconds could make one look like a sieve he does 
not hesitate ten seconds. 

“Tl keep him covered, Ken, while you see 
if they are O. K.!” ground out Craig. 

With trembling hands Ken made the hasty 
examination. ‘“Yes—K. O.! Oh, wait till 
I tell Zoldoff!” 

There were other feet at the head of the cel- 
lar stairs. By this time the bobbies, rounding 
them up from the top of the house, had joined 
us. A night’s credit went to them for uncover- 
ing this hop-joint. The message and the code, 
were safe. Kennedy, incognito, sought no 
credit even for that. 

“But, Uncle Craig,” persisted Ken Adams, 
overflowing in his joy and admiration, “how 
did you know about this place? How could 
you put your finger on them, right away?” 

“Not so difficult, Ken—for a scout,” he 
returned, “that is, if he’s a good scout and 
keeps his eyes open.” Then he added, “By 
observing this de Rapalie, as he called himself. 
It is true he is an entertainer. But he is not 
French. For instance, I caught him on ship- 
board teasing a dog once by throwing his 
voice. That was before the attack on Zoldoff. 
After the attack I knew why 
we could not find that voice in 





I must confess I went in side- 
wise. When the door clicked 
shut behind me my heart sank. 
There was a queer odor in the 
hall. I knew what it was. I | 
saw that Ken’s stomach was 
revolting at it. To most peo 
ple opium is always an irri 
tant. 

“Don’t ye get fresh and leave 
me till this cove makes a bar 
gain, see?’’ Craig shook Ken 
briskly, then under his breath 
whispered, “Be careful of the 
fumes. Keep your hands on 
your gats!” 

Back through the hall we 
went into a small room. The 
smile on the face of the old 
man was distressing. The scar 
that’cut his upper lip in two 
gave a Mephistophelian sug 
gestion to the smile, repellant, 
reptilian. He rubbed his claw- 
like hands, gloating. He was 
leading on into another, inner, 
dimly lighted room. 

This was a room once seen 
never to be forgotten. I looked 
at it carefully, trying to keep in 
my head our exact position in 
the house. I noted the doors, 
the windows. On one side was 
an open staircase leading to the 
floor above. Under the stair- 
case was another door which I 
concluded was to stairs down 
to the cellar. A back door led 
where? Perhaps, out on the 
docks. 

The floor was strewn with 
rare Oriental rugs, unexpected 
in such a locality. Against the 
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| the dark in the corridor calling 
for help. The attacker created 
a diversion so he could get out 
of your room, Ken, without 
being captured and discovered. 
He fooled you all with his ven- 
triloquism. In the light he 
threw his voice in the dark, 
in the corridor. So he made 
his getaway the moment he 
25 heard me coming up.” 

Kennedy paused as Ken 
drank it in, amazed. ‘‘To- 
night,” Craig added, “‘he tried 
to do the same thing. He threw 
his voice above so that we 
would leave him free to get out 
of the cellar through the rear 
door to the wharves. It didn’t 
work. I did not go up. I went 
below.” 
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When writing about 


really were in the small frater 
| nity of entertainers, where you 
were stopping. [I also studied 
yourhabits. I found there was 
a rather clever Russian ven- 
triloquist, by the name of 
Rapin. 

You’re no Frenchman, de 
Raplie. That happens to have 
been the name of an ancestor 
of my own, Rapin!” Kennedy 
nodded and smiled. ‘‘I looked 
up ventriloquists. The rest 
was easy!” 
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“American Flyer” 
Railroad Equipment 
shown in large illustration 
above 


A. Train and Track—No. 1307 
—Electric 12 wheel engine 
—an exact copy of the 
New York Central Electric 
Locomotive with head- 
light, automatic reverse, 
mail car, 2 Pullmans — all 
electric lighted, 20 pieces 
of track, length of train 48 
inches — track 202 inches 
— Price $26.00 


B. Electric eet Station No. 
99—$6. 

es Presi ia Signal No. 
2018—$3.75 

D. Automatic Semaphore— 
lighted No. 2015 — $3.75 

E. Telegraph Pole— No. 210 — 


F. Crossing Gate—No. 2021— 
$1.25 


G. Tunnel—No. 86—$1.50 


H. Improved Transformer—No. 
1250—$3.75 
J. Bridge—No. 213—$1.25 


K. Baggage Room —No. 104— 
$3.00 


L. Danger — Bell and Light — 
No. 2016—$3.75 


M. Crossing Signal—No. 206— 
$0.35 


N. Platform Station—No. 91— 
$1.25 


P. Billboard — No. 92 — $0.35 

R. Fence—No. 216—$0.60 

S. Trees—No. 214—Set $1.25 
Gardens-No. 215-Set $1.25 


i eo Arc Light—No. 2010 
—$3.2 








Show this advertisement to 
your Toy dealer, if he hasn’t 
got the “American Flyer” 
or Structo Toys and Autos 
that you want, and doesn’t 
want to order them, we will 
ship you any Train, Hoisting 
Toy, Auto or Equipment 
illustrated postpaid, on 
receipt of cash 











YX THAT are you going to do this aft?” pipes 
up Pinkey as the three boys burst out of school on 
a cold winter day. 


“I’m for going into the house and doing something,” is little Bill’s 
immediate response. 


“Say, you birds I’ve got it!” suggests Frank, “C’mon over to my house. I’ve 
got my “American Flyer” train and a lot of new equipment; a new station, a 
new semaphore, you know the big one with the light and track 'terminal—and 
a bear of a crossing gate. It’s got a light too— Whadda you say?” 


“You're on,” said little Bill—“I want to be the engineer” yelled Pinkey, and the 
young American Flyer trio started to Frank’s house on the run. 


“Gee! Just wait ’till you see all the'track I got. I’ve been adding to it for 
three years. It almost fills the whole big play room in the attic.” 


“Tf I’m not tardy at school, I’ll get an “American Flyer” train, track and equip- 
ment for Xmas, and then I'll give my American Flyer 
mechanical train to my kid brother”— is little Bjll’s parting saa + . 
shot as they disappesf into the 7, 





No. 1221—Electric Engine, with headlight, 8 inches; 3 double-truck cars, 6, .nches, 14 pieces of trac 


semaphore, station, tunnel; rheostat and track connection. Length of train, 31 incnes. Price, dhe 9 $12. 00 





No. 2— Mechanical Engine, with brie’ « ll piston rods 6% inches, tender 4 inches, cars 
S'zinches; baggage car has sliding doors; 10 pieces of track; length of track, 103 inches; 
length of train, 24% inches. Price, delivered, $2.65 


American Flyer 
Transformer 


Price delivered, $3.75 


STRUCTO 


Hoisting Toys and Autos 





Loads and Dumps 
Automatically 
Height 12% Inches 


Length 21% Inches 
Width 6 Inches 






Price Delivered 
\ $3.75 


STRUCTO 
Giant Steam Shovel No. 110 











Model! of 
Real “Cletrac’” Type Tractor 
Trailer Included—Length Over-all 15 in. 
Price Delivered $3.25 





afaucto 
“Ready-Built”’ Caterpillar Tractor 
i No. 44 








Loads and Dumps 
Automatically 







Height 12, Inches 
Length 1¥Inches 
Width 4% Inches 





© Grab Bucket Na. 52 











No. 13—Mechanical Engine, with brake and piston rods 7 inches, tender 4 inches, cars 5‘ inches, baggage car has 
sliding doors; 12 pieces of track, 2 switches, length of track, 160 inches, length of train, 25 inches. 
Price, delivered, $4.25 


“American Flyer” trains and equipment, New Structo Hoisting Toys and Autos at all good toy 
dealers. If you haven’t seen the Structo Steam Shovel, Grab Bucket or Lift Crane ask your dealer 
to show them to you. 


Send ten cents and we will mail you Horace Wade’s famous story about “The Backyard Railroad” and the beautiful 
catalogue illustrated in color showing the full line of American Flyer trains and Structo Hoisting Toys and Autos 





AMERICAN FLYER MBG. CO. 2239 South Halsted St., Chicago 


Powerful Spring Motor 
Special Body Raising Attachment 
Length Over-all 12 Inches 


Price Delivered 
$2.75 





STRUCTO 
“Ready-Built” Contractor’s Truck 
No. 42 
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~ Brownie Gift Box 


Making the picture 





The Whole “Shootin’ Match’ All in One Box 


‘“Boy!—everything I need to ‘shoot’ pictures 
with. That’s what I want ’em to give me.”’ 


The Brownie Gift Box is complete—no extras to buy. subscription — twelve magazines—to ‘‘Kodakery.” 
When you lift the lid you’ll find: One No. 2 Brownie In one box you'll get all the information about how to 
Camera (new model); two Rolls of Kodak Film No. 120; take good pictures—all the material needed for taking 
Kodak Portrait Attachment for pictures close-up; Instruc- them—and a dandy album for keeping them. You're 
tion Manual; one-hundred page loose-leaf Eastman II set to start making pictures at once. 

Album ;tube of Kodak Photo Paste; a copy of ‘At Home Here is fun for all next year—and many years to come. 
With the Kodak’’ and a coupon for a full year’s Talk it up to Dad. 










55.00 at your Dad’s Kodak Dealer 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., T4e Kodak City 
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